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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE RIGHT with armed men, into our citadel, and 
HON, JOHN EARL OF ST. VINCENT, putting us, like the Trojans of old, to 
ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE SQUADRON, the sword, or carrying us away cap- 
&c. &c. WITH A PORTRAIT. tive. 

HE nobleman, whose memoirs It has been both said and sung, that 
form this article of our miscellany, our state pilot ‘* has weathered the 
is a highly proper subject for co-tempo- storm.” Woe to the governors of our 
rary biography. To — the worth isle if they think so! Woe to the peo- 
and talents of a man who has so con- S of it under such an infatuation.— 
spicuously served his country, cannot ve have read, however, of boisterous 
be thought in the smallest degree to — winds being boitled up or confined in 
take of adulation. It is easy for such a caverns, and of they Sensiea forth to 
character to know what posterity will the great danger of those who least ex- 
say ofhim. There is nothing doubtful pected the explosion, We have, it is 
in his conduct: it is for no display of but too shrewdly feared, a navigation 
words—for no promises made, and ‘still still to make through straits as dange- 
unperformed, that weextol him. Ora- rous as the Cyclades were to AEneas ; 
tors have their admirers, and those who and cool heads and strong hands are in- 
make declarations are not without their dispensibly necessary to guide us over 
believers : it is, however, upon deeds the shallows, and through the deeps of 
alone that we would erect a statue to the voyage. To adopt, then, less of 
the memory of one who has deserved metaphor, and more of plain reasoning : 
well of his country. His escutcheon is we are engaged in an arduous and ex- 
fully emblazoned with zealous and he- pensive war: we want at once force and 
roic acts, and to adopthis own motto, it economy to resist the power of the 
is thus—‘* That the sons of Britain enemy, and wear out his rage. Such 
may be sure of an enrolment among the as Lord St. Vincent, therefore, are the 
great men which its soil has given birth men to whom we should direct our 
to.” eyes for the supply of that skill, and 
His sovereign, or with equal pro- that prudence, which united, bid fairest 
priety, the senate, has taken care that for bringing the tempest-tost bark of 
something more than posthumous re- England to a safe and proud anchor- 
ward shall await him: a pension, there- age. 
fore, as well as an earldom and barony, | John Jervis, now Lord St. Vincent, 
has been conferred on him. In all ages, is the descendant of a very respectable, 
and in all countries, this laudable prac- and truly ancient family in Stafford. 
tice has been adopted in some shape or shire, which is traced from James Jer- 
other ; for whether it were with coro- vis, of Chatkill, in the above-named 
nets of gold, or with wreaths of oak- county, so long ago as the time of 
leaves, still it was a mark of public ap- Henry VIII. This James had one of 
probation and esteem, and it equally his sons settled at Ollerton, in Shro 
ennobled the possessor in theeyes of his shire, the ancestor of that branch of 
fellow-citizens. : which our hero is the fruit. His elder 
Perhaps the legislature can in no in- brother was a short time since living at 
stance better display its patriotism and Meaford, in the county of Stafford.— 
discernment, than in looking stedfastly Their mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
for occasions to reward this class of .ofGeorge Parker, esq. of Palk-hall, in the 
worthies, on whom it may be said the parish of Caverswale, Stafford, and 
salvation of England in a great measure sister to Sir Thomas Parker, Chief 
depends. On them ought we chiefly to Baron of the Exchequer. On the 5th 
confide for preventing our implacable of June, 1783, our hero, then Captain 
~ introducing his wooden horse, filled _ espoused his cousin Miss Martha, 
fol. IV, 2 
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daughter w the above-named Sir Tho- 
mas Parker, by whom he has no issue. 
His father, Swynfen Jervis, esq. was a 
“barrister at law, and sometime counsel 
to the board of admiralty, and auditor of 
Greenwich hospital. 
The son of whom we are speaking 
was, at one time, designed by his i 
rents for the father’s profession; but 
the offices held by that parent, naturally 
introducing his son to gentlemen con- 
nected with nautical affairs, it is no 
wonder that he contracted 2 penchant 
for a sailor's life. His first service at 
‘yea was on board the Gloucester, of 50 
guns, sent on the Jamaica station with 
the broad pendant of the Hon. George 
Souda His entrance as a mid- 
shipman was about the end of the year 
1748, a year, a® well as several others 
which followed it, of profound peace ; 
and on the 1yth of February, 1755, he 
“was raised to the rank of lieutenant, in 
which capacity he had shortly after the 
ood fortune to serve under that excel- 
Fent officer Sir Charles Saunders. He 
accompanied this able commander in 
the expedition sent against Quebec at 
the commencement of the seven years 
war. ‘Lhis was a service, calculated by 
its difficulties and disappointments, to 
try the spirits and courage of a young 
seaman. He acquitted himself so much 
to the satisfaction of the commander, 
that he was at no great distance of time 
ape to the Porcupine sloop; and 
this appointment was in due course of 
time confirmed by the admiralty.— 
About two years previously to his being 
siade a commander, he was, upon the 
indisposition of Sir John Strachan, sent 
as acting captain on board that officer's 
ship, the Experiment, a post ship. This 
occurred under Sir Charles Saunders, 
who, in 1766, proceeded as second in 
command on the Mediterranean station, 
and a fortunate promotion it turned out 
to be; for falling in with a xebec under 
Moorish colours, though her crew were 
suspected to be chiefly French, he had 
san niga to display his ski] and 
intrepidity. aptain Jervis, after his 
return to England, was directed to take 
the command of the Unicorn, till the 
13ih of October, 1768, when he was 
promoted to the rank of post-captain by 
commission, and given the command of 
the Compost. of 40 guns. He was at 
the re-taking of St. John’s, Newfound- 
‘land, from the French, and conveyed 
the trade home from Virginia. He con- 


tinued in the Gosport till the end ef the 
war, a period but little distinguished by 
the nature of the maritime service per- 
formed. Having remained some time 
on the home station, the captain was 
ordered to the Mediterranean : return- 
ing thence after the ratification of the 
treaty of peace, his ship was paid off, 
and hé held no comniand from that time 
till the year 1709, when he was agein 
ordered to his Mediterranean station, in 
the Alarm frigate, of 32 guns. In Au- 
st, the next year, he entertained the 
Duke de Chablais, brother to the King 
of Sardinia, on board his ship, at Villa- 
Franca, who felt himself so gratified and 
leased at the notice and respect that 
ad been paid to him by this officer of 
the King of Great Britain, that he made 
presents, such as became his rank, to 
every officer and seaman on board. His 
Royal Highness had heard ef Captain 
Jervis’s adroitness in preserving the 
Alarm from destruction atter she had 
parted her cables and was bulged on the 
rocks of Meroielles, and was no doubt 
agreeably surprised to find the most po- 
lished behaviour not incompatible with 
the sincerity and frankness of a British 
sailor. 

A short time after Captain Jervis re- 
turned again to England, in 1774, he 
was promoted to the Foudroyant, an 
84 gun ship, originally belonging to the 
French, but taken from them by the 
Monmouth, 64, in 1754. It has 
always been an object of desire, and 
often of great interest, to obtain the 
command of a captured French ship ; 
for it is allowed by ali Europe that the 
naval architecture of that nation is equal, 
if not superior, to any in the world, 
The Foudroyant, then, being reckoned 
one of the finest two-decked ships in 
our navy, it must necessarily follow 
that the captain’s services were rated 
peculiarly high, to have the command 
of her conferred upon him. With so 
marked, so distinguished a preference 
of this officer, it may seem extraordi- 
nary that he should be sent in the 
Foudroyant to a station apparently be- 
low his merit, rank, and standing, viz. 
to cruise as he did for so long a time in 
the Bay of Biscay. But the contest with 
our American colonies was commenced, 
and the number of frigates and sloops 
it had been thought expedient to em- 

oy in watching their coasts, obliged 
td Sandwich, then first lord of the 
admiralty, to employ ships of the line 
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in the ignoble office of cruisers. This 
was with the view of preventing all in- 
tercourse the revolted colediie might 
be desirous of keeping up with the 
French, with whom they were tam- 
pering, and from whom they hoped, 
ere long, to receive that succour which 
was in the end afforded them by ,those 
insidious rivals. 

it is a circumstance deserving notice, 
that during two years vigilant duty in 
this tempestueus and much-frequented 
bay, Captain Jervis made but one cap- 
ture, and that of little value; as if in- 
dignant fortune took that way to exe 
press her dissatisfaction at the employ- 
ment of so valuable a ship and officer in 
a service fitter fora sloop, with a master 
and commander, Admiral Keppel was 
now appointed to. the command of the 
Channel fleet, and the Foudroyant was 
ordered to join it. The merit of Captain 
Jervis was not unknown to that veteran, 
who chose him for one of his captains; 
and in this situation he had an oppor- 
tunity of cultivating a friendship which 
he steadily manifested on the extraor- 
dinary trial which Sir Hugh Palliser was 
the occasion of instituting against him. 
The evidence he gave on that trial was 
greatly noticed, by the whole court and 
auditory, for its impartiality and display 
of nautical science. Upon the question 
being put to him, at the instance of the 
accused, whether from his station, being 
nearest the admiral during the pursuit 
of the enemy, and after the action, 
which gave him an opportunity of ob- 
serving his conduct, and of seeing ob- 
_ m the same point of view with 

im, he saw or knew of any part of 
sich condgact in which the admiral 
negligently performed his duty on the 
27th or 28th of July. . He said— 
** T feel myself bound to answer that 
question, believing it to be consonant 
to the general practice of sea courts- 
martial, 1 canaot beast of a long ac- 
quaintance with Admiral Keppel—I 
never Had the honour of serving under 
him before ; but 1 am happy 1n this 
opportunity to declare to this court, 
and to the world, that during the whole 
time the English fleet was im sight of 
the French fleet, he displayed the 
greatest naval skill and ability, as well 
as the boldest enierprize, upon the 27th 
of July: which, with the promptitude 
of Sir Robert Harland, will be subjects 
of my admiration and imitation as long 
as I live.” Captain Jervi.’s owh ship, 
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the Foudroyant, got into her own sta- 
tion between three and four o'clock, 
and never left it till four the next mom- 
ing; she was closely engaged a great 
part of the time, and though she was 
considegably disabled in her rigging, had 
but five men killed, and eighteen wound- 
ed. He continued attached to the home 
or channel fleet under the successive . 
commanders, Sir Charles Hardy, Admi- 
rals Geary and Darby. 

In April, 1782, the ministry had in- 
telligence that a French armament, con- 
sisting of four or five ships of war, and 
several transports, were ready for sea 
at Brest, and destined forthe East In- 
dies. A suitable squadron was ordered 
out on the occasion, under the com- 
mand of Vice-admiral Barrington, in 
the design of intercepting them : the 
success of that measure was greatly ow- 
ing to the activity and judgment of the 
captain, In the admiral’s letter to the 
secretary of the board, he speaks of his 
conduct in the handsomest way: he 
says, ‘* At the close of the evening, 
seven of our ships had got a good dis- 
tance ‘a-head of me, the Foudroyant, 
Captain Jervis, the foremost; and in 
the night, it coming to blow strong, 
with hazy weather, afier having lost 
sight of his companions, at forty- 
seven minutes after twelve, he eonghe 
the Pegase, of 74 guns, and 700 men, 
to a close action, which continued three 
quarters of an hour, when the Foudroy- 
ant having laid her on board on the Jar- 
board quaiter, the Frenchman siruck. 
My pen is not equal to the praise that 
is due to the good conduct, bravery, 
and discipline of Captain Jervis, his 
Officers and seamen; on this oceusion : 
let his own modest narrative, Which 
I herewith inclose, speak for xself.”"— 
‘The foilowimg is his narrative : 

_ Near sun-set on the 20th, J was 
near enough to discover that the enemy 
consisted of three or four ships of war, 
two of them at least of the line, with 
seventeen or eighteen sail tinder their 
convoy, and that the latter dispersed by 
signal. At half past nine, | observed 
the smallest of the ships ef war to speak 
with-the headmost, and then bear away. 
—At a quarter past ten, the sternmost 
line of battle ship perceiving we came 
up with her very Bet, bore up also. 
1 pursued, and at forty-seven minutes 
after twelve, brought her to close acuon, 
which continued ttiree quartets of an 
hour, when having laid her on board 
Ce2 
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on the larboard quarter, the French 
ship of war Le oo of 74 guns, 
and 700 men, commanded by the Che- 
valier de Cillart, surrendered. The dis- 
ciplne and good conduct of the officers 
and men under my command will best 
appear by the state of the killed and 
wounded, and of the damages sustained 
in each ship. I am happy to inform 
you, that only two or three people, 
with myself, are slightly wounded :— 
but I learn from the Chevalier de Cillart, 
that Le Pegase suffered a great carnage, 
and was materially damaged in her 
masts and yards, the mizen-mast and 
foretop-mast having gone away soon 
after the action ceased. It blew so 
strong yesterday morning, that I with 
difficulty put eighty men on board the 
prize, but reared. only forty prisoners 
in return ; in performing which I fear 
two of our boats were lost. The dis- 
abled state of the piize, together with 


the strong wind and heavy sea, induced jects, and especiall 


me to make the signal for immediate 
assistance, which Commodore Elliot 
supplied, by making the Queen's signal 
to assist the disabled ship. 

** At eight o'clock last night, they 
bore S.S.W. four miles distant from us. 
—We lay-to till ten, in hopes of their 
joining ; but not perceiving them, we 
bore up and ran N.E. twenty-three 
miles, till day-light ; when seeing no- 
thing of them, we brought-to, and at 
half past eight made sail to join the 
squadron. 

** By all I can learn from the pri- 
soners, this small squadron, composed 
of Le Protecteur, M. de Soulange, 
Commodore, Le Peguse, and L’An- 
dromaque frigate, was making a second 
attempt to proceed on an expedition to 
the East Indies: some of the troops 
having ‘been before captured on that 
destination, by the squadron under the 
command of Rear-admiral Kempenfelt, 
in the presence of the above-mentioned 
ships of war. J. Jervis. 

eA: rh April 23; 1782.” 

Captain Jervis's wound (although he 
mentions it so slightly) was of rather a 
severe nature, being caused by a splinter 
striking him on the temple. “It endan- 
oa is eye-sight, "This act of gal- 
antry was rewarded by his Sovereign ; 
for on the 2gth of May, following, he 
was invested with the most honourable 
Order of the Bath. ‘The Knight, as he 
is now'become, attended Lord Howe 


Gibraltar, which was closely pressed 
on the land-side by the forces of Spam, 
and on that of the sea by the united ar- 
maments of France and Spain, amount- 
ing to nearly fifty ships of the line.— 
After this service had been successfully 
performed, Sir John Jervis had a broad 

endant given him on board the Sa- 
oem, of 50 guns, with the rank of 
commodore, being destined; with a small 
squadron of eight or ten sail of vessels 
of war, and armed transports, for a 
secret expedition. An unexpected ces- 
sation of hostilities obviated the neces- 
sity of carrying this plan into exe- 
cution. 

The next year after the peace, a genes 
ral election took place, and Sir John, 
who had before been returned for 
Launceston, was now chosen for the 
town of North Yarmouth. Although 
he never distinguished himself by much 
speaking, yet his opinion on most sub- 

y on professional 
ones, was greatly attended to. It was 
easy to discover that his confidence was 
most inclined to repose itself on the 
Whig party. He opposed with firmness 
the extravagant scheme for fortifving 
the different dock-yards, paying a just 
and well-merited compliment to the un- 
rivalled and vigilant conduct of the navy 
in general, and expressing a desire to 
leave the defence of the arsenals of 
England where the hero and the patriot 
would wish to see it. At a promotion 
of flag-officers, the 24th of September, 
1787, Sir John was raised to the rank 
of rear-admiral of the blue, and on: the 
21st of the same month, in 1790, was 
farther exalted to the same rank in the 
white squadron. Upon the apprehen- 
sion of hostilities with the court of Spain, 
concerning the trade to Nootka Sound, 
Sir John prepared to attend his old friend 
Admiral Barringtonwpon anexpedition ; 
but the storm blowing over, the ships 
were ordered to be dismantled ; Sir John 
taking upon himself the command in the 
absence of his chief, during which time 
he hoisted his flag on board the Bar- 
fleur. His public attention was wholly 
turned to the senate till the commence- 
ment of 1794, when he vacated his seat, 
upon receiving the command of a squa- 
dron fitted out for the West Indies, and 
intended to co-operate with General 
Sir Charles Grey at the head of a for- 
midable land force. They commenced 
their operations by an attack upon the 


with tle Channel fleet in the relief of French island of Martinique, which fell, 
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after a short but vigorous assault ; and 
the reduction of this prepared the way 
for the fall of the islands of St. Lucia 
and Guadaloupe. The rapidity with 
which these conquests were made, puts 
us in mind of Cesar’s motto, Veni, Vidi, 
Vici. It was soon proved, however, 
that these colonies were easier taken 
than retained. Previously to this exploit, 
viz. on the Ist of February, in the pre- 
ceding year, our admiral had been made 
vice of the blue; and in this rank he 
issued orders, which not pleasing his 
co-adjutor General Grey, the latter 
thought proper to contemn, in his own 
public orders to the army. This was a 
proceeding greatly to be regretted, and in 
some situations might have been ruinous 
to the service. The admiral, it was said, 
treated the general’s opinions with too 
little deference, and the general in re- 
turn looked upon the admiral as of an 
impracticable temper. Whatever might 
have been the cause of so indecent a 
misunderstanding, neither commander 
is thought to have neglected his personal 
interest. Both secured an ample for- 
tune by their captures, and both were 
complained of by the merchants and 
traders for their rigid conduct, and es- 
pecially by those who were ruined or 
disappointed through the sudden fall 
of Guadaloupe again into the hands of 
the French. The tables of the privy 
council, at the time we are speaking of, 
were spread over with memorials, and 
counter-memorials, That of the com- 
manders in chief occupied, as we have 
heard, three score sheets; for however 
they had disagreed about the nature of 
the treatment they should adopt towards 
the property of the captured; they 
united in the mode of defending them- 
selves from the aspersions of the in- 
jured, malicious, and disappointed.— 
The first complainants signified to the 
Duke of Portland, then secretary of 
state, that the exactions of the con- 
querors were rigorous beyond all ex- 
ample, and that should the fortune of 
war turn the wheel about, the precedent 
could not fail to work the ruin of every 
merchant and trader interested in sucha 
reverse. Other complaints were made 
by emigrants, and those persons who, 
from dislike to the measures of the Di- 
rectory of France, had underhandedly 
assisted the English, by intelligence or 
otherwise, to possess themselves of the 
French colonies, that notwithstanding 
such aid, their property was nevertheless 
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exposed to indiscriminate confiscation, 
It would be improper or tedious to en- 
ter at large into the merits of these e: m- 
plaints, and their justification. The 
commanders in their justificatory me- 
morial, reply, “‘ The fear of retaliation 
must arise not from our treatment of 
the enemies, but of the friends of the 
French government.” ‘* To this,” 
(say they) ‘* we can give no other an- 
swer than that the peculiar nature of 
the war, and the orders transmitted to 
us by his Majesty's ministers, left us 
no discretion as to the treatment either 
of that government, or its supporters.” 
They add, ‘* Upon a reference to our 
secret instructions, your Grace will per- 
ceive that government (meaning the 
French) to be represented as an usur- 
pation, having no legal authority, and 
its supporters as rebels and traitors.”"— 
In justification of the seizures they made, 
they cited the instances of former wars : 
at Vigo, in 1702; at Payta, in 1741; 
at Senegal, in 1759; at the Havannah, 
in 1703; at Omoa, in 1780; and at 
St. Eustatius, in 1781. The circum- 
stance, however, which most tended 
to shield their conduct from obloquy, 
was the entertainments given to the 
joint commanders by some public com- 

anies, and the freedom of the city of 
Sesiian being voted to them. 

Sir John Jervis was now raised to the 
rank of vice-admiral of the white, and 
on the Ist of June, 17960, further ad- 
vanced to that. of admiral of the blue, in 
which year he proceeded to the Medi- 
terranean ina frigate, and assumed the 
command of the fleet which had been 
under the orders of Admiral Hotham, 
This was a- critical moment ; for the 
French having contrived to detach the 
Spaniards from ‘the interests of Great 
Britain, he had not only the Toulon 
fleet to watch, but a much larger one 
of the Spaniards in Cadiz. On the 6th 
of February 1797, Rear-admiral Parker 
joined him, with a reinforcement from 
England ; but still he had to contend 
with an enemy far more numerous. 
Independenily of that superiority, pos- 
sessed in force, they had the advantage 
and satisfaction of being near their own 
ports, whither they could retire under 
a discomfiture, without the danger of 
being pursued. On the 13th, at night, 
intelligence was given the admiral, by 
Captain Foote of the Niger, that the 
Spanish squadron was within three or 
four leagues distance ; and both flects 
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within ten of Cape St. Vincent. The 
magnitude of the object made the com- 
mander disregard surrounding difficul- 
ties, and by a-new mode of_attack, 
which he is said to have long had in 
contemplation, he obtained the most 
brilliant victory ever achieved against 
such vast odds. The particulars are well 
known ; the event ennobled his person, 
and immortalized his fame. The Sal- 
vador del Mundo, the San Joseph, both 
of 112 guns each, with two other ships, 
two-deckers, were cut off from the fleet, 
and captured. Royal and public grati- 
tude equalled the importance of this ex- 
ploit. He was rewarded by the King 
with the titles of Earl of St. Vincent, 
the scene of his bravery, and Baron 
Jervis, of Meaford, the place of his 
birth ; together with a pension of 30001. 
a-year. It will not soon be forgotten, 
that fifteen British ships of the line, 
fought and defeated twenty Spanish 
ships, the smallest of them carrying 74 
guns, and seven others, mounting from 
Tl to 130each. Admiral, now Lord 
St. Vincent, continued nearly two years 
blockading the port of Cadiz, when his 
health becoming impaired by great fa- 
tigue, he was comecees to return to 
England, in July, 1790; on his reco- 
very, toa certain degree, he was enabled, 
in the month of Mav 1800, to take the 
command of the ficet sent out to bid de- 
fiance to the united armaments of our 
enemies, formidable as they may appear 
to be. His constitution, however, we 
feer, has never been fully established ; 
though he has never been backward in 
aiding his country by his sword or his 
counsel. Upon the change of ministry, 
which occasioned Lord Spencer to re- 
tire from the admiralty board, the earl 
was called to that important station, for 
which the nation appeared to agree no 
one could be better qualified. Since 
the daysof Lord Hawke, it was thought 
20 officer was so well acquainted with 
the routine of naval afinirs.. Three 
years ago, while first lord of the admi- 
ralty, the earl made an.extensive cir- 
cuit, and personally inspected all the pr™i- 
cipal dock-yards in the kingdom, inves- 
tigating their management with the most 
scrutimizing eye, and remedying many 
of their evs on the spot; and, as far 
as possible, preventing the recurrence 
of similar abuses. It was from this ac- 
curate survey, that this venerable peer 
and warrior sketched the most judicious 
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and patriotic system of reform, that ever 
entered the head of man. If he had 
been seconded in this grand object, as 
he ought to have been, the saving to 
the nation in this department of its out- 
oings, would have been irmmense; and, 
ollowed up by the like retrenchments 
in the other branches of expenditure, 
the country would have derived a great 
portion of that kind of strength, which 
enabled France, as a republic, to beat 
off the forces of ten crowned heads, and 
more than an equal number of sovereign 
states. But no! retrenchment to the 
extravagant, is almost as galling as re- 
funding to the peculator ; a swarm of 
wasps and hornets, who in indolence 
devour the honey, which should sup- 
ort the industrious bee, was aroused b 
is searching hand, to sting him; dn 
as his regard for discipline at all times, 
rendered him often inaccessible, and 
his manners not the most conciliating, 
a number of professional men joined the 
cry of the discontented, and made him 
despair of effecting his object, and indif- 
ferent whether he remained in office or 
not. ‘This preject, unexampled in mag- 


-nitude and promise, could not have fail- 


ed in its effect, if tried and imitated in 
the army and ordnance. Men of the 
most discernment, saw the salvation of 
their country in it, (for a nation can be 
as effectually crushed by the weight of 
its own expences as by the force of an 
enemy.) Subsequent events have shewn 
how repugnant any scheme of economy 
must be to the views of a powerful par- 
ty, whose pursuit was private gain: and, 
which makes it a more deplorable evil 
in the eye of the true patriot, as por- 
tending the utter ruin of his country, 
this same party has the knowledge, and 
the means, to obtain that venal suffrage, 
which among the bulk of the people, 
ng for the public voice. There are 
ew newspapers virtuous enough to 
withstand the temptation, and assert 
their own unbiassed opinions: in short, 
the men who had influence enough to 
frustrate the noble admiral’s design of 
obtaining a great victory, without spill- 
ing our blood, will, if unresisted, not 
fail to encrease our danger, as they ex- 
hast our means, Under their guidance 
and their purposes, it appears that no- 
thing less than an interposition of Hea- 
ven in our favour, can save us; and it 
behoves the sensible among us to re- 
flect, whether our individual and na- 
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tional conduct can entitle us to look 
for, and expect, such a divine agency in 
our favour. ’ 
Besides the mortification the noble 
earl has met with in lis ministerial ca- 
pacity, he has lately experienced two 
wreparable losses in his tumily. The 
last was of his nephew and heir, a very 


promising officer in the navy ; and who 
was as much heioved by those who 
knew him, as his death is regretted by 
all who set a proper value on modesty 
and rising merit. The earl, we are 
glad to learn, has, in a great measure, 
transferred his affection and care to the 
brother of the late Captain Jervis. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THOUGHTS ON SEDUCTION. 
LETTER It. 
oay.s.9, Ce ysercy” arte 
Lesa pudicitia est. Ovidu Epist. v. 103. 
To ihe Editor of the Universal Mag. 


SIR, 

IT would bea work of supereroga- 
tion to condemn either with the teni- 
perate chastity of morality, or the 
‘© erdentia verba” of satire, a vice, 
which both in the letter of the law, 
and in the tablet of the heart, has 
been stigmatized by all nations, as the 
enemy of public happiness, and whe 
poison of private comfort. When a 
woman, indeed, can prevail with her- 
self to set aside her conscience and her 
honour, to rush through her natural 
modesty, and the reservedness of her 
education; to let loose the reins of 
discretion upon her fancy, and, it: ore 
word, to discard all those maxims, 
which are the best safeguard of temale 
reputation, I cannot but seriously 
think that she has widely deviated 
from what God in his goodness ori- 
ginally made her. This, perhaps, will 
strike all your readers as a plain, im- 
mutable truth; but it has. been said, 
with some plausibility, that with re- 

ard to the consequences of adultery, 
Fittle blame can attach upen the male 
sex : that when a woman proves per- 
fidious, the misfortune is incorporated 
with the blood of the family—the 
adulterous brood are fed upon the 
husband ; but when Ae goes astray, 
the wife can lay no claim to such 
great damages, or such gross mischief ; 
and that consequently he may be ex- 
empted, in some degree, from adhering 
to the rigid rules of female discipline. 
—In my opinion, Sir, exemption from 
virtue is the privilege of a brute ; and 
as marriage creates a peculiar and in- 
communicable friendship, liberty is 
no more to be entailed upon the hus- 
band than the wife: they live under 
the same duties of religion, and are 


guided by the same laws that regulate 
soeiety in general. The matrimonial 
coutract is mutual; and a failure on 
either side is equally a violation of 
faith, and a breach of the confede- 
racy. Having made these preliminous 
observations, I shall proceed to shew, 
as well as [ am able, that all ages of 
the world have agreed in holding up 
this sin to detestation, because this 
unanimity does, in reality, appear to 
me to pronounce the voice of nature, 
and to give in the general decree of 
mankind. With regard to the Jews, 
adultery was death to both parties by 
the constitution ;* and as we all know 
that God was their legislator, we ma 

rest assured that the punishment is 
unobjectionabie, and omnipotent.— 
Be it farrher observed, that this pe- 
nalty was not rear to any circum- 
stances of the Jewish state: There is 
nothing typical or figurative in it ;— 
nothing particular as to the time, 
country, or neighbourhood of that 
nation. This circumstance, I think, 
clearly manifests that the ground of 
the Jaw was meant to be perpetual. 
Moreover, that the sin might not es- 
cape for want of proof, there was a 
miracle appoinied for the discover 

of it.+ Upon any suspicion of such 
a case, the waters of jealousy were 
to be drunk, and thus the matter 
would eventually be detected. Previ- 
ously to this test, the wife ‘was cblig- 
ed not to hold any correspondence 
with a person the husband had ob- 
jected to, andif, atter this admonition, 
she was fuund to converse privately 
with such a person, the trial aboye- 


* See Deut. xxii. 22. and Lev. xx. 10. 
According to Philo and Tertullian, some 
of the Greck copies placed aduliery before 
murder in the Decalogue. Sce Ter. de 
pud. Carl. conc. c. 7. and Un, Hist, 
Vol. I. p. 676 folio. 


+ Numbers v. 12, 13, 14, &e. 
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mentioned was to pass upon her.* 
In such a manner was this crime pu- 
nished by the Jewish law, and if we 
come on farther, we shall find all the 
terrors of the gospel drawn up against 
it. Our blessed Saviour, recounting 
those things which come from within, 
and defile the man, mentions fornica- 
tions, adu/teries, and murders. At the 
Council of Jerusalem, in their letter, 
which runs in the name of the Holy 
Ghost, adultery is one of those neces- 
sary things which the Gentiles were 
to ‘al:stain fremt+ St Paul, in his 
several letters, mentions the crime 
with frequent and emphatical marks 
of abomination. He ranges it with 
the worst of sins, and threatens it 
with the deepest vengeance.t After 
the introduction of Christianity into 
Furope, the severest punishments 
were inflicted upon adulteries. We§ 


find, by consulting the precept of 


Constantine the Great to Evagrius, 
that this famous man punished them 
with death.|| His sons and successors, 
Constantine and Constans, gave their 
judges strict injunctions to burn all 
such criminals alive, or else to sew 
them up ina sack with serpents, and 
other venomous reptiles, and then 
drown them altogether. Ammianus 
Marcellinus informs us, that in the 
reign of Valentinian, Cethegus, a 
Romzn senator, was prosecuted for 
adultery, and lost his head.€ ‘The 
Emperors Leo and Majorianus sof- 
tened the sentence to perpetual ba- 


nishment, with this conaition, that if 


c.iminals of either sex ventured to re- 
turn from their eternal exile, it would 
be lawful to kill them. But Justinian 
afterwards revised the code with a pen 
of severity, and the Jaw made it 
death to the adulterer.** Nor was it 


* See Selden. Uxor. Ebraic. lib. 3. 
cap. 13. p. 287. 

t See Mark. vii. 21. and Acts. xv, 20. 
$ See and read | Cor, vi. 9. 10. Gal. 
v. 19, Ephes. v. 3, 5. 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 
Heb. xiii. 4. Rev. xxi. 8. Rev. ii. 14, 15. 
] Cor, v. 10. to the end. 

§ The precept is dated A. D. 326. 
See Cod. Just. lib. 3. tt. Ad Leg. Jul. 
de Adul. 

| See Lib, 4th, Cod. Theod. lib. 11. 
tit, 26, 

G Amm. Marcell. b. 28. 

** Authen. Coll: 9, -tie, 17. ¢. 10. 

Lei me observe, however, that Justinian 
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a simple death ; but it was inflicted 
by the amputation of the sinful in- 
strument, or the insertion of sharp 
reeds or tubes into the pores of rhost 
exquisite sensibility. e stretched 
to past, as well as to future offences, 
the operations of his edicts, with the 
revious allowance of a short respite 
or repentance and pardon. The wis- 
dom of Augustus applied in a more 
mild and mitigated manner the ani- 
madversion of the Jaws to this moral 
pestilence ; and the guilty parties, 
after the payment of heavy forfeitures 
and fines, were* condemned to per- 
— exile in two separate islands, 

eligion, as 1 have before observed, 
in her goodness and impartiality, 
pronounces an — censure against 
the infidelity of the husband ; but as 
it is not accompanied with the same 
civil effects, and does not affect the 
fame and the fortunes of his family to 
the same extent with the illicit in- 
dulgences of a wife, the female only, 
according to the Augustan code, was 
never permitted to vindicate her 
mee With regard to the Egyp- 


can scarcely be excused by the purity of 
his motives for the cruelty of his perse- 
cutions, I have not room to recite any 
of them; but refer the classical :eader to 
Just. Nov. 77, 134, 141. Procopius in 
Anecd. c. Il. 16. with the notes of 
Alemannus. Theop. p. 151. Cedrenus. 
p. 368. and Zonaras. hb. 14. p. 64. 

* Until the publication of the Julius 

aulus of Schultring, lib. 2. tit. 27. 
c. 317. 323. it was affirmed and believed, 
that the Julian laws punished adultery 
with death; and the mistake arose from 
the fraud or error of Trebonian. Yet 
Lipsius had suspected the truth from the 
narrative of Tacitus. See Ann. 2. 50. 
and 3.24. and 4. 42. 

+ S€verus, in cases of adultery, con- 
fined to the husband the right of public 
accusation ; as any one may find, who will 
think it worth his while. to cansult Cod. 
Just. 1 9. tig¢9. leg. 1.“ Nor is this 
privilege unjust,” says Mr. Gibbon,— 
** so different are the effects of male and 
female infidelity.” See the [Vth Vol. 
4to. of his Hist. p. 407. I beg leave to 
differ from the historian, and entirely 
agree with the sentiments of Cato, as they 
are recorded by Aulus Gellius: In adul- 
teri, uxorem tuam si deprependisses, sine 
judicio impune necares ; Illa te, si adul- 
tares, digito non auderet contingere ;— 
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tians, Diodorus Siculus informs us, 
that in a case of adultery, the man was 
bastinadoed with a thousand blows, 
and the woman had her nose cut off.* 
And he goes on to say, that in the 
earlier ages of that government, un- 
der Sesostris, several women were 
burnt alive for that crime.t When 
TI turn my eyes towards Greece, I find 
such an admixture of vice and virtue, 
#0 much to approve, and so much to 
eondemn, such vast varieties of woe 
occasionally arising from thet sug- 
estions of a bad frenzy, and with 
the sanction of an imperfect code of 
laws, andsometimes, on the other 
hand, such splendid atchievments of 
virtue, of heroism, or of learning, 
that I feel quite at a loss whether I 
can properly enter upon this part of 
my subject, with feelings of disgust 
or gratification, of applause or con- 
demnation. We all know, that dur- 
ing the heroic ages, adulteries, and 


neque jus est. See Aul. Gell. Lib. 10. 
¢e. 23. Ed. Lugdini, 1546. Having thus 
honourably mentioned the name of Cato 
in connection with this lascivious inter- 
course, I must add, that there is a sen- 
timent of his recorded by Horace, rather 
more indecent and disgraceful : I will pre- 
sent you the words of the poet of Ve. 
nusium :— 

Quidam notus homo, cum exiret fornice, 

macte, . 

Virtute esto, inquit, sententia dia Catonis, 
Nam simul ac venas intravit tetra libido 
Hac-juvenes equum est descendere.— 

Lib. 1. Sat. 2. v. 31. 
* Biblioth. lib. 1. cha. 28. 

+ Ibid. c. 59. 

- $ I will here take the liberty of ob- 
serving, once for all, that whatever other 
errors your Classical readers may discover, 
they will not be able to impeach the accu- 
tacy of the references contained in these 
letters : For them, at least, and for the 
patient Sp otagges with which I have 
éxamined facts, that on any other subject 
of less importance would have been silly 
and superfluous, I expect, and without 
vanity, their suffrages and applause :— 
Cum enim judicii acumen, et ingemi feli- 
Citatem invitissimi in alio agnoscamus, 
hujusce laboris laudem, que solum in- 
dustria et patientia, aut summum memo- 
riola quadam constat, facilegnihi concessum 
iri auguror. See Professor Porson’s il- 
fustrious note on yer, 139. of kis edition 
of the Medea, 

Vol. IV. 
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the rapes of women, were revenged 
by many bloody and cruel wars :-~ 
Herodotus says they gave rise to that 
constant enmity maintained between 
the countries of Greece and Asia, = 
which was never extinguished unti 
the subjugation of the latter.* In 
Homer, we find Hector telling Paris, 
that his crime in stealing another 
man’s wife deserved the punishment 
of being stoned to death. I will quote 
you the line, for it is very curious ; 
Axrwoy ETTO YITWYA KAKWY EVEX OFTS 
eouyas. IL. 3. 
There never were a more drunken, 
profligate, lascivious, and hateful as- 
sortment of goons, than the gods 
that figure through the Hiad and 
dyssey. These rich adulterers were 
sometimes allowed to redeem them- 
selves with money, and hence the 
forbidden commerce being detected 
between Mars and Venus, these ce- 
lestial worthies agree that he must 
pay his fine to Vulcan.¢. On these 
occasions, too, it was customary for 
the lady’s father to return all the 
dowry he had received of the husband. 
—Hence Mulciber is introduced as 
threatening to secure both Mars and 
Venus in chains, until that forfeiture 
was consummated.{, Fabulous writers 
have informed us, that Orion having 
defiled-Merope, had his eyes put out 
by CEnopion, the lady’s father.§ 
And Pheenix suffered the same pu- 
nishment, for defiling Clythia, his fa- 
ther’s concubine.|| At Gortyn, in 
Crete, there was a most singular me- 
thod of stigmatizing with infamy, all 
those who were'taken in this moral 
delinquency.{£ If any credit can be 
given to Heraclides, the cruel pu- 
nishment of Archon to his daughter, 
Limone, seems to argue the arbitrary 
nature of the Athenian laws on this 
point.** But Imust break off here 
abruptly, and apologise for the length 


* The beginning of the first book of 
Her. Lycophron, exactly agrees with the 
historian, See Cassandra, ver 129}, 

t See Odyss. 6. v. 329. et seq. 
+ V. 417. et seq. 

§ See Nata. com. Mytholog. Serv. in 
#£n. and Apollo. lib 3. 

|| See Cassandra of Lycophron. v. 421, 

q is Ceelius. Rhodoginus. lib. 21. 
c 45. 

** Heraclides de Polit. Athen, 
d 
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of my letter, ifthat, indeed, be not al- 
ready done, by the importance of the 
subject that it embraces. 
Gaunt Norecorg. 
Oxford, May.27, 1805. 
ON THE ADVANTAGES AND DISAD- 
VANTAGES OF A RESIDENCE IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


STR, 

WHAT happiness am I to expect 
from an exchange of a city life, its 
noise and dissipation, for the tranquil 
scenes of rural retirement ? is a ques- 
tion that eg rape 3 occurs to a large 
part of the community. An exami- 
nation of the query can scarcely fail, 
therefore, to excite some considerable 
portion of interest. 

The romantic have not been more 
sedulous in decking the shades of 
pastoral seclusion with charms and 
advantages, than our moral essayists 
in pourtraying the oppressive evils of 
village retirement. Jenmet Jeads the 
way, with a terrific account of a tem- 
plar that sought felicity amidst hills 
and valleys, and found the inhabitants 
so far remote from innocence and 
simplicity, that he was cajoled into 
the purchase of a blind horse, which 
threw him, alas! while surrounded 
by an elysium of scenery, intoa ditch, 
dangerous and muddy, in spite of its 
rusticity. Knox follows, with a piteous 
detail of orchard robberies, rural sean- 
dal, and persecuting tythe-gatherers. 
—More serious objections, however, 
occur, which they have omitted, and 
numerous favourable circumstances 
which they have neglected to spe- 
cify. 

Such various motives actuate the 
different votaries of rural felicity, 
that a hasty solution of our enquiry is 
unattainable. The ardent and the 

outhful, tresh from the poets, and 
ignorant of mankind, pencil a_fasci- 
nating picture of hallowed woodlands, 
deified streams, and smiling meadows. 
Over these, they possibly describe the 
fantastic revelry of Oberon and his 
train ;—and when mere human sub- 
jects are necessary to the design, it is 
a chance if they are not imagined with 
crooks in their hands. That these are 
the visions of fancy alone is evident ; 
but let not the disappointed visionary 
tiy trom the plains im disgust. The 
fault lies in his heated imagination, 


not in the realms which he has 
presumed to enter “ an unbidden 
guest.” ‘ 

But the majority of persons seeking 
piness in rustic seclusion, are of a 
rent description : the merchant, 
cee tich by barter, and the soldier, 
aden with the gems and blood of 
eastern regions—these have as mis- 
taken an idea of the aged as the 
youthful enthusiast. ‘The colours are 
as false, though less vivid. Fatigued 
by business, they believe idleness 
must be luxury. They have proved 
the gay world fertile in knavery, and 
fondly imagine the recluse presents 
an opposite. Trace them to retire- 
ment: the exhausted eye reposes on 
the still harmony around ; and for a 
term all is tranquillity and heaven.— 
But the powers of contrast soon fail. 
The tints of rural scenery, too deli- 
cate to dazzle, shortly fade, unless 
sentiment preserve their being. The 
enriched man of the world has been 
engaged in pursuits very different 
from such as disclose the beauties of 
nature, and the philosophy of rural 
ceconomy. He is too old to learn ; 
too much the child of habit to become 
the favoured pupil of nature. Ac- 
customed to exertion, indolence is in- 
supportable. In. vain every rural 
pleasure tries its influence. The man- 
ners of those who mix in the enjoy- 
ment are offensive ; and our deluded 
merchant perceives, too late, that he 
has not brought a palate to the pastoral 
feast. For relief he flies to sensuality, 
or dwindles, by degrees, to a state of 
vapid insipidity. - 

he retirement of the country is 

esteemed peculiarly desirable to the 
man of letters. The soothing peace- 
fulness of rural scenery is assuredly 
favourable to a philosophic calmness 
of mind, and the privacy of aneremite 
is readily attainable in a sequestered 
village ; but I doubt whether our stu- 
dent will not tind his meutal repose 
too absolute. The exhaustion of li- 
terary labour requires a perpetual sti- 
mulus. In the country all invites to 
indolence. The silent operations of 
vegetable. nature seem to discounte- 
nance bustle and hurry. No con- 
temporary exertions awaken emula- 
tion. The voce of applause sinks to 
a murmur before it reaches the shades 
of rural life. The bow relaxes, and 
all vigour flies from the string. 
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¢ In vain the votary of the muses, 
seated on the brow of the mountain, 
or in the shade of the vale, seeks to 
express the big feelings that swell in 
his bosom. ‘The presence of the ad- 
mired object restrains the excursions 
of fancy ; but when the poet muses 
amid the discordant uproar of the 
city, imagination flies to the contrary 
scenes of pastoral simplicity: the 
powers of poetry are now joined to 
the feelings: the trembling fancy 
chalks out the flow of the cataract, 
the awful gloom of the forest, and 
bestows new splendour on the mellow 
rays of the setting sun; and what 
she delineates, lives in rapturous 
verse. I should entertain no very 
high opinion of that man’s judgment, 
who did not fix his residence in a po- 
pulous city, if he wished to describe 
with enthusiasm, a favourite spot in 
North Wales. 

To whom then, it will be asked, 
is the country desirable as a residence, 
in point of rational enjoyment ? To 
this, I reply, by venturing to mention 
my friend, the pleasant, happy, and 
sociable Lothario—who has long re- 
sided in an obscure part of the coun- 
try, with -increasing satisfaction. It 
was the happy lot of this gentleman 
to be denied that superfluous share of 
wealth that tempts to the errors of 
luxury. He was trained to a profes- 
sion which he practised with credit tur 
some few years, and then retired to a 
cottage, which he gg with con- 
siderable taste. Finding the charms 
of novelty to be short-lived—that the 
spread of scenery was not so forcibly 
captivating afier the first few weeks, 
and that continued seclusion must be 
carefully managed, to be rendered so 
great a Sissslen as some imagine, he 
applied to the arts, for aid against the 
enervating powers of solitude. His 
pencil conjured up a. fresh elysium, 
when familiar scenes failed to attract ; 
and, by studying the —— of the 
picturesque, he daily became a more 
ardent admirer of the beauties of na- 
ture. The most common object con- 
tained delight tor him. The moon 
which merely lighted his more opulent 
neighbours, from the country assem- 
bly, presented to his eye an object of 
awful grandeur, as. she  glittered 
through the clump of pwes,- or 


* boldly surmounted the heavy clouds of 


evening. Music, too, lus 18 dosist- 


ance to counteract the potent bane of 
tedium and satiety. his auxiliary 
dispelled all sort of chagrin, at the 
absence of public entertainments.— 
The. music of a new opera was easily 
a and fancy soon pictured the 

ustle, the applause, and the glitter of 
a crowded audience. In short, he 
enjoyed the exhibition, without ex- 
pence orinconvenience. Poetry, and 
the lighter speculations of philesophy, 
were too closely connected with the 
circumstances of his residence to be 
neglected, and these formed a per- 
petual fund of recreation. Astronom 
elevated his imagination ; and fresh 
pleasures continually arose from an 
attention to the simple, but sublime 
movements of nature, in every par- 
ticular of the vegetable kingdom, from 
the road-side daisy to the wonders of 
the forest. 

By this little outline, I would merely 
wish to enforce the persuasion that an 
exercise of mind is necessary to the 
full enjoyment of rural lite. The re- 
fined skill of a practitioner may not be 
attainable to all; but all may: encou- 
rage a relish for those arts which em- 
bellish and dignify rational retire- 
ment. To painta landscape with the 
genius of a Loutherbourg, is the pri- 
vilege of few indeed, but all may 
catch a spark from the flame, and by 
analyzing the principles of pictorial 
harmony, learn to estimate duly the 
displays of rural scenery, which gather 
fresh attractions for the observant eye 
from every change of season. ‘lo 
such, no prospect can ever cloy, on 
repetition ; for it will be a picture 
whose tints are perpetually varying. 
—QOn comparing the inhabitants of a 
smiling country, with the nymphs and 
swains described in the visions of 
poetry, the mind turns disgusted 
from the examination :—here our 
amateur finds the excelleucy of his 
study, for he views the labourers bu- 
sied in the fields around a. village, 
merely as the living subjects in a pic- 
ture, with the gross feelings of whom 
he has no manner of intercourse, 

An attention to the operations of 
nature will never fail to expand the 
sentiments, and enliven the imagi- 
nation. The mere couniry ‘squire, 
or purse-proud country justice, finds 
oo enjoyment in treading the pathy 
to which he is accustomed, though 
spring Javish ber treasures at his feet. 
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—Of what superior advantage is the 
country to these men? Such are the 
persons who term a country life dull, 
without a gay and convivial neigh- 
bourhood. Cheerful society is ever 
desirable ; but let no man look for 
content in village retirement, who has 
not learned, or is not willing to ac- 
quire, the art of exercising his facul- 
ties so as ** never to be less alone than 
when alone.” 

For him nature spreads her inex- 
haustible stores of speculation, in all 
the thousand forms of simple beauty, 
wheresoever he bends his way.— 
“* God made the country, and man 
the town,” says the didactic poet.— 
According to this impressive axiom, 
the man who directs his pursuits, so 
as to extract pleasure fiom the tran- 
quil exhibitions of nature, needs not 
hesitate in giving a preference to rural 


mind of what is recorded in scripture 
of similar sacrifices offered in Canaan 
os the a adjacent. = 
P e was not, however, sto 

ion wicked acts ; and the papi 4 
after became a prey to civil dissen- 
tions. Six years after, their general 
is defeated in an attempt against Sar- 
dinia, and the stupid government 
proscribes the return of him and his 
army, who obtains by force what was 
not granted to their entreaties. The 
city 1s besieged by the returning army; 
taken, and several of its senators put 
to death. The practice of sacrificin 
children subsisted for a great lengt 
of time, though it received a check 
from an insertion in the treaty of 
peace between the Carthaginians and 
Gelon of Sicily, that no more human 
sacrifices should be offered to Saturn. 
The savage superstition of Carthage, 


seclusion. While persons, those of however, revived, and it did not 


uncultivated feelings, sink in retire- 
ment, to apathy or sensuality, he will 
discover, in every fresh day, new 
sources of estimable enjoyment ;— 
springs of action so beneficial to the 
head and heart, that he may safely 
defy orchard-robbers, tythe-gatherers, 
and dishonest horse-dealers, to inter- 
rupt his happiness. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 

RuRIcoa. 
ANSWERS TO THE HISTORICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

(Continued from page 127.) 

QUEST.1. Which are the prin- 
cipal occurrences between the taking 
ot Babylon and the battle of Ma- 
rathon ? 

This period contains such a variety 
of occurrences, that the selection is 
difficult, and readers of history will 
be differently impressed with their 
importance. We shall at present 
mention only four, namely, the plague 
at Carthage ; the destruction of the 
two armies of Cambyses ; the massa- 
cre of the Magi by the Persians; and 
the purchase of the Sibylline books. 

The famous plague at Carthage 
took place in the year before Christ 
534 ; and the superstition and cruelty 
of its inhabitants were seen in the 
mode they took to appease the gods, 
whom they supposed to have been 
oilended. They sacrificed their chil- 
dren to their horrible deity, their Mo- 
och; and this transaction puts us in 


entirely cease, till the proconsul, 
Tiberius, upon a sacrifice of this kind 
having been offered, hanged all the 
priests concerned in so shameful a 
transaction. The religion of Cars 
thage was, by means of Augustine, 
a pretended saint of that city, and a 
man of undoubted talents, introduced 
among a sect of Christians. They 
do not, however, burn their children 
to Moloch, bat they make the deity 
to resemble him more than the 
God of Jesus Christ, who is empha- 
tically called Love. Calvin borrowed 
a number of his tenets from this Au- 
gustine; and it is, therefore, not to 

e wondered at, that he should have 
entrapped his friend Servetus, and got 
him burned at Geneva far a difference 
in religious opinions. 

Two armies of Cambyses were, 
in a great measure, destroyed in the 
ear before Christ 524. The one he 
neaded, after the conquest of Egypt, 
in an expedition against Ethiopia ; 
and such was his distress, that the 
fed upon human flesh, every tent 
man being slaughtered for this pur- 
pose. The other army had been dis- 
patched by him tothe famous temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, and to subdue the 
Ammonians ; but in passing through 
the desarts, the whole was buried in 
the sand, immense clouds of it ens 
veloping, as is often the case, a vast 
extent of country. 

The reign of Cambyses was short, 
but suificiently long, to be, in the 
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hand of Providence, a scourge to all 
his neighbours. He is succeeded by 
an impostor, who pretends to be the 
son of Cyrus, and keeps possession 
of the throne for eight months.— 
The imposture was at last detected, 
and seven Persian lords conspire 
against and destroy him. As _ he 
was ‘one of the i, and by their 
means had obtained the throne, great 
indignation was excited against all 
the Magi: a general massacre takes 
place of them in the year before Christ 
522, and a yearly festival perpetuates 
its memory. The seven lords deter- 
mine that one of them should be the 
sovereign, and’ Darius obtains the 
dignity by the artifice of his groom, 
whe contrives that his master’s horse 
should be the first to indicate, by 
a the successful candidate. 
—From this time the government ot 
Persia is carried on by a ser ape $o- 
vereign ; but the seven lords retained 
great influence, and their successors 
were always held in high honour. 

The Sibylline books were esta- 
blished in Rome by Tarquin, in the 
year before Christ 600. The story 
goes, that an old Sibyl, or old woman, 
a fortune-teller, and like our gipsies, 
brought three books to the king, and 
offered them at a price which ap- 
peared to him excessive. She went 
away with them, burnt one, and re- 
turning, demanded a higher price for 
the two. ‘This was refused, and she 
burnt another: and returning after a 
time, ottered the remaining one at a 
still greater price than she had de- 
manded for ali the three. The king’s 
wonder was excited: he purchases 
the volume, deposits it in the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, appoints two 
persons totake charge of it, and hence- 
forward, when any thing particular 
occurred, the Sibylline books were 
consulted, and never failed to give 
a proper answer to enquirers. The 
probability is, that the king formed 
the plan for the better deceiving of 
the people, and that the old hag was 
introduced into it to give it an air of 
mystery. The higher classes of 
Rome were at that time, in super- 
Stition, to be compared with the 
lower classes among us, who con- 
sult gipsies and fortune-tellers. 

Quest. II. To what reflections do 
the above occurrences give rise ? 

From the little remains of the Car- 


thaginian history, this people ap- 
ears to have been devoted to the 
asest pursuits. Mammon and Mo- 
loch were their great gods. To ob- 
tain wealth, they left nothing untried, 
and in commerce they excelled the 
rest of the ancient, as much as the 
English do now the modern world. 
They filled the seas with their ships; 
but their fleets were defeated by the 
Roman power, not naval in itself, 
but becoming so the moment it chose 
to exert its strength on the waves, 
and to convert its soldiers into sailors. 
—Devoted as the Carthaginians were 
to commerce, they were not less ad- 
dicted to the basest superstition, and 
Moloch was the god whom they ho-« 
noured with supreme worship. 


Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with 
blood 

Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears ; 

Though for the noise of drums and 
timbrels loud, 

Their childrens’ cries unheard, that 
passed through fire 

To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite 

oe in Rabba and her watery 

ain, 

In pai and in Basan, to the stream 

Of utmost Arnon: not content with 
such 

Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest 
heart 

Of Solomon he led by fraud, to build 

His temple right against the temple. of 
God, 

On that opprobrious hill, and made his 
grove 

The pleasant valley of Hinnom ; Tophet 
thence, 

And — Gehenna called, the type of 

ell. 


It may well now excite our wonder, 
as well as our horror, that any of the 
human race could be so deluded as 
to throw their own children mto the 
fire in honour of a pretended god ; 
but the greater the outrage against 
nature, the greater the triumph of 
priesicratt ; the greater the power of 
the juggling priest over the misled 
people. This is seen at the present 
day in India, where women burn 
themselves on the funeral pile of 
their husbands, and bigots throw 
themselves under the wheels of an 
immense idol: and in Thibet the 
foolish people are taught to believe, 
that an infant can be God ; and they 
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adore as God the growing mortal, 
till the priests think it time to make 
away with him, and to place a child 
in his room to be worshipped in the 
same manner. How thankful ought 
Christians to be, that all these schemes 
of priestcraft are so strongly condemn- 
ed in their religion; and the Cal- 
vinists among us would do well to 
consider what tenets their master, 
Calvin, derived from Moloch, and 
what from the scriptures : they would 
do still better, both to abjure his name 
and his authority. 

Cambyses was a most horrid tyrant, 
a wretch suited for the purpose which 
he was destined to fulfil, to be the 
executioner of God’s judgment upon 
Egypt. But his mad ambition was 
not satisfied with the conquest le had 
made; nor would it have been satis- 
fied, had all Africa been added to his 
dominion. He little thought that he 
was an instrument merely in the hand 
of Providence for one single purpose : 
he had armies, he thought, under his 
comniand, and other nations were to 
bow beneath his yoke. These are the 
common thoughts of ambition, the 
idle projects of the madness of sove- 
reigns ; but he who says to the waves, 
thus far shalt thou go and no farther, 
can equally stop the fury of kings, 
and the madness of the people.— 
Ethiopia was not in the limits of the 
comunission ; and in vain does Cam- 
byses endeavour to reach its territories, 
His powerful army is reduced to the 
utmost distress in the aitempt; and 
by famine, and the sands of the de- 
sart, it is rendeved incapable of an 
great exertion. His return Predibes 
Egypt was, however, the completion 
ot the misery of that unhappy coun- 
try. Vexed at his failure, Cambyses 
seems to have been inspired with 
double fury, and the whole progress 
ot his march was marked by the burn- 
ing of cities, the demolishing of tem- 
ples, and the destruction of idols. 

To what purpose do great con- 
qnerors fill the world with their ex- 
plots! In the eighth year from the 
death of the great Cyrus, his throne 
is fled by one whose ears he had or- 
dered to be cut off, either for a teal 
or supposed crime. The impostor 
pretended to be the son of Cyrus, who 
really had been murdered by Cam- 
byses. ‘Thus ends the greatness of 
Cyrus: the son, who succeeds lun, 
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murders both his brother and his sis- 
ter, dies himself wretchedly, and leaves 
the throne toan impostor, This im- 
postor was one of the Magi, or priests 
of the ancient Persians, who were di- 
vided over the whole country, and, 
under the government of a chief priest 
or Archimage, presided over religious 
services. Their religion was very 
ancient, and much freer from. su- 
perstition, than that of other coun- 
tries. They worshipped only one 
god, to whom they paid spiritual wor- 
ship, not — any representation 
of him to be made ; and hence arose 
the disposition of the Persians, where- 
ever they went, to destroy idols and 
their temples. They paid a particu- 
Jar veneration to fire, as an emblem 
of purity, and hence to the sun, as an 
instrument of God’s greatest benefits 
to mankind. But they did not wor- 
ship either sun or fire, any more than 
the Jews worshipped the temple at 
Jerusalem, because they turned them- 
selves towards it in praying. Whilst 
Cambyses was in Egypt, and his cru- 
elty and oppression had excited uni- 
versal indignation, the Magi set up 
one of their own body as his brother, 
and only fit person to reign. The 
trick succeeded, and he was acknow- 
ledged by all ; but the loss of his ears, 
discovered by one of his wives, de- 
tected the imposture, and the whole 
body of the Magi were in consequence 
sufferers. It cannot be imagined, 
that these Magi would have incurred 
such a punishment, unless they had, 
by other acts, made themselves odious 
to the people. It reduced them, 
however, entirely to proper subjec- 
tion ; and we do not find: that here- 
after they went beyond the limits of 
their duty. They subsist at the pre- 
sent day ; and the Parsees are a v 
respectable people, though chiefly in 
the lower classes of life, andthey seem 
better prepared for Christianity than 
any people in the east: the Maho- 
metans reproach them as worshippers 
of fire, and the Hindus consider thems 
as atheists, because they do not wor- 
ship their Trinity. 

he purchase of the Sibylline books 
shews us how easy itis to impose upon 
mankind. Rome has been fruitful in 
unposture. A sacred book, preserved 
in atemple, to be consulted only on 
particular occasions, was a fine state 


trick, Modern Rome contrived still 
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more artfully, that the book, which 
was intended for all mankind, should 
be equally preserved from the in- 
spection of the people. They forbid 
the reading of the scriptures, and per- 
form their religious services in a lan- 
guage unknown to the people. All 
this is done to make the people blind 
tools to superior power. Wicked 
kings, and wicked priests, and wick- 
ed ministers, dread nothing so much 
as the spread of information; and 
there is nothing so much desired by a 
wise and good ‘king and minister, as 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
detection of imposture. In this all 
real Christians must concur; for the 
great excellence of their religion is, 
that there is no secret, no mystery in 
it: there are no priests orem to 
take care of their sacred books, but 
each man is his own priest, and may 
and is bound to consult them for him- 
self, and is under no controul what- 
soever from the authority of any 
man. 

Quest. III. and TV. What are the 
principal occurrences between the 
peace of Utrecht, and the accession 
of the Brunswick family to the 
throne ? 

The transactions of this period were 
marked by the jealousy between the 
Whigs and the Tories, and as so 
great an event as the accession of a 
new family to the throne qn nearer 
and nearer, it was natural that a de- 
gree of anxiety should prevail, lest the 
partizans of the Stuarts should disturb 
it. Though Anne was, in many re- 
spects, a very excellent queen, she 
eould not be expected to have laid 
aside all regard for her own family : 
motives of affection would plead 
strongly in favour of her brother, in 
preference to an alien, and she might 
sanction even those feelings by a re- 
gard for her country. She might be 
fearful, that a new family, introduced 
into England from Germany, would 
bring with it all the notions of arbi- 
trary power which prevail in that 
country; that it could not easily be 
satisfied with a limited government, 
and that al] its efforts would be di- 
rected to sap the constitution, and to 
govern by foreign notions. Hence it 
could not be expected that the utmost 
zeal should appear on her part in fa- 
vour of the Hanoverians ; yet there 
is no proot of any etfort being made 


by her to counteract the evident 
wishes of the nation. _ She fell a prey 
to the animosities of her courtiers, 
and their struggles for places and 
power occasioned her death. 

The demoiition of the fortifications 
of Dunkirk, in the year 1713, an act 
to limit the number of officers in the 
house of commons, in the same year, 
ani an attempt to prohibit dissenters 
from teaching in schools and acade- 
mies, in the year 1714, form the chief 
occurreuces to attract our notice in 
this period; and we cannot think of 
the first of them without a melan- 
choly reflection on the present state of 
our own affairs. 

It is not a hundred years since 
England sent a commissioner to 
France, to see that the fortifications 
and harbour of Dunkirk should be 
destroyed. The inhabitants of the 
town pleaded strongly, and with rea- 
son, in favour of the latter, as it would 
be of as much advantage almost to 
English as to their own ships. Their 
petition was not, however, attended 
to: both fortifications and harbour 
were destroyed. How different is 
now the appearance: France ne 
longer trembles at the power of Eng- 
land; but, by a fiotilla in a new har- 
bour at Boulogne, keeps our govern- 
ment in perpetual agitation. The 
wisdom of the measure in destroying 
Dunkirk harbour may be justly donbt- 
ed; but that of the French govern- 
ment, in making a harbour at Bou- 
logne, must be admired ; and it has 
had one effect, to compel this country 
to make a good harbour at Dover.— 
Thus war may be attended with some 

‘ood consequences, and give good 
on to both countries. 

The act to limit the number of 
officers in the house of commons, 
discovered some just notions of li- 
berty; but they who framed it, in 
their jealousy of one branch of the 
legislature, could have had no idea 
how every branch might be brought 
in subjection to anew power. Ifa 
great number of officers was allowed 
in the house, too great a preponde- 
rance would be given to the crown, 
and it was right to guard against it; 
but is it not equally necessary to guard 
against any other influence? It mat- 
ters not to the people of a country 
whether they are under the influence 
of the crown, or the influence of a 
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to look forward with somewhat 
greater anxiety to the welfare of the 
country, than can be expected from 
the cabal. If it is in the power of an 
individual to send several members to 
parliament, his influence will be mea- 
sured by that number ; and if several 
individuals, having each this power, 
join together, and the number of 
their members is either half of the 
whole house, or superior to either of 
the other parties in it, they must rule 
the country. If, besides, it should 
become a principle, that when a per- 
son is sent into the house of commons 
by one of these individuals, he should 
be so bound to act under that indivi- 
dual, that upon a difference of opi- 
nion he must give up his seat, whilst 
a member sent by a town or county 
may laugh with impunity at his con- 
stituents ; then it is evident, that the 
body of individuals, sending such 
members to parliament, is far more 
dangerous to the morals and the li- 
berty of the country, than the un- 
worthiest prince who ever sat upon 
the throne of England. Whether 
there is a tendency in this country to 
the formation of such a body of indi- 
viduals, it becomes every man, who 
has a regard tor its constitution, to 
consider, and to express his indigna- 
tion against the maxim, which is said 
to be not unknown, of this supposed 
connection between the individual 
and the degraded character sent to 
parliament, who will comply with 
such conditions. To call such a 
wretch a member of parliament, is te 
degrade the legislature; he has not 
that free voice, which every man 
oing into the house ought to possess ; 
he should be treated as my Lord’s, or 
Mr. A. B’s—————Men of such a 
stamp should have a bench to them- 
selves ; for the impurity of the mind 
is as bad as that of the body. 

On the attempt to prohibit dissen- 
ters from teaching in schools and 
academies, we are at a loss at which 
most to express our astovishment—at 
the folly or the mischievous tendency 
of the measure. How trifling is the 
diiference between the church of 
England and the dissenters: In 
doctrine there is scarcely any diffe. 
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cabal of individuals, independent both 
on them and on the crown ; or rather 
the influence of the crown is the bet- 
ter of the two, as it may be supposed 


rence ; their discipline does, indeed, 
make a distinction. The former is 
rich, and gives good things to its offi- 
cers; the latter pay sparingly, and 
expect their officers to do their duty. 
—But the dissenters were staunch 
friends to the house of Brunswick ; 
the higher officers of the church had 
a hankering after the Stuarts. The 
death of Queen Anne prevented the 

assing of the bill; and with the 

runswick family entered toleration. 
The dissenters have their schools and 
academies, and some of the best 
teachers belong to their party. The 
church of am eg in possession of 
immense wealth, and the great ma- 
jority of population on its side, ought 
not to have wished for the assistance 
of such a bill ; pr perhaps it had a 
pre-sentiment of the consequences of 
toleration, and that both its doctrines 
and discipline would, in future times, 
be impugned with impunity. Whe- 
ther it be so or not, we shall say, 
that a church which cannot be su 
ported without the oppression of its 
enemies, does not deserve support at 
all ; and they who proposed the bill, 
paid a great compliment to the cause 
of the dissenters. 

Quest. V. Does London afford to 
a reflecting mind a greater number of 
proofs in favour of civilization, or the 
want of it? 

The first concern of Abdollah on 
his arrival at Tunis, was to find an 
Englishman to teach him the English 
language; and he was_ fortunate 
enough in finding one that exactly 
suited his purpose :—this was a young 
man, who had lived a year or two in 
a merchant's counting-house, and was 
on the point of returning to England 
to establish a mercantile connexion ; 
and_the terms offered by Abdollah 
were sufficient to induce him to quit 
all other employments for his new 
office. The -chief embarrassment 
with the Englishman was, that he 
knew nothing of grammar, and had 
never been a teacher ; but neither of 
these points weighed at all with 
Abdollah, who had learned several 
languages, and had by_ experience 
discovered how little useful the gram- 
mars, as they are generally. drawn 
up, are to the learner, whatever they 
“= be to an adept in the language. 
—His only fear was, that his teacher 
might have an improper. pronuncia- 
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tien ; but in this he was fortunate, 
ter the young_man; though born and 
bred in the east end of London, spoke 
Enctish tolerably weil. He could 
talk of his Sunday’s exeursion to an 
uncle, without complaining of the 
terrible Ills of Ampstead and Igate ; 
and carve at dinner without mangling 
the ams and the are, and speak of his 
uncle, without puzzling his hearers 
to iknow, whether he spoke of his 
uncle’s heart or his art. He did-not 
talk cither like the parsons in some 
places, who begin their service with 
a—Ven the vicked man turneth avay 
from his vickedness; and on one Sun- 
day read a verse in the bible—Ven a 
man wows a wow unto the Lord, 
which, from its setting all the dogs 
in the church a barking, is called the 
bow wow Sunday. For his freedom 
from these and similar improprieties 
in speech, he was indebted to a sister, 
who had never been at a boarding- 
schoo} ; and yet from common ob- 
servation, reading, and good sense, 
had discovered, that a word begin- 
ning with an h, was to be pronounced 
differently from one without it, and 
that v is not w. When she _ had 
discovered these important facts, 
which were secrets to most of her 
neighbours, she told thein to her bro- 
ther, who not only was convinced, 
but took such pains, that in less than 
three montis he corrected himself of 
the ill habits to which he had been 
used from bis infancy. 
ut another difficulty occurred.— 
The Englishman could speak only his 
own language, and a little Moorish, 
of which his scholar knew nota word ; 
but this did not perplex Abdollah, 
whose experience taught him, that 
in.a very short time the words of any 
language may be learned. Here the 
Jew was also of assistance ; for, when 
the Englishman produced the only 
book he had, which was the bible, 
the Jew, on his interpreting the first 
verse into Moorish, found the cor- 
respondence between it and the first 
verse of his law, and Jearned for the 
first time that the English had a reli- 
gion. Thus Abdollah began very suc- 
cessfully: the Englishman translated 
his words into Moorish, and the Jew 
ae them to Abdollah in his own 
anguage ; and before the end of the 
njonth, Abdollah read the first chap- 
= - t bible with telerable fluency, 
atv. "> 
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also tell the names in English of the 
most familiar objects around him ; and 
when he went with his instructor on 
board ship, he could enter a little into 
conversation with him, and under- 
stood tolerably well what was passing 
at table. 

Their voyage was rather tedious : 
the first part, till they left the coast of 
Africa, was favoured with pleasant 
breezes and fine weather ; the latter 
part was foggy and squally. As they 
approached the English channel, the 
account of the coast of Europe seemed 
to be realized. They had not seen 
the sun for many days, and .a fog or 
cloudy weather accompanied them, 
till the vessel came to her moorings 
at- Blackwall. It was one of those 
days, which sometimes happen im 
London, when the smoke is accu- 
mulated to a great height over the 
town, and all the narrow streets are in 
a state of darkness. On such a day 
Abdollah was landed near the Tower, 
and conveyed by his instructor to the 
house of a merchant, in one of the 
narrow lanes near Thames-street.—~ 
The mansion was a very excellent 
one, and the stranger was accommo- 
dated with the best apartments in it ; 
but his entre had been made through 
the counting-house, where all the 
clerks were writing by candlelight ; 
and though it was teu o’clock in the 
morning, in the month of November, 
the candies were necessary on the 
breaktast-table in the drawing-room. 
—Abdollah was very anxious to dis- 
cover the cause of this phenomenon ; 
but in spite of the gloom, which the 
weather had impressed him with, he 
felt his heart cheered by the kind at- 
tention of his hostess, and her two 
fair daughters ; and he could not but 
flatter himself with the idea, that 
though nature had been very sparing 
in her bounty to the country, the in- 
habitants had found many methods to 
remedy its detects. He was parii- 
cularly struck with the neatness, and 
even elegance, that reigned in the 
apartment ; the modest deportment 
ot the ladies, though their dress seem- 
ed to indicate a very ditferent charac- 
ter; the propriety with which every 
thing was served up, and the good 
behaviour of the servants. Above ail 
things, the fire-place excited his ad- 
—_— and the brightness of the 
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and understood its contents. He could * 
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he narrowly escaped being tossed by 

an over-driven ox, and his heels were 

in an instant after —— up by one 
aughs 


fire-utensils, notwithstanding the dirt 
of the mineral, which gave warmth to 
the room, convinced him that there 
must be a superior degree of civilization 
to what he had expected. 

The darkness was scarcely in some 
degree dispelled, when there poured 
down torrents of rain; and candles 
introduced again about three o'clock, 
led Abdollah to imagine that natural 
light was a very scarce commodity, 
and the day of short duration in this 
country. He had, however, sufficient 
objects to attract his attention around 
him, and notwithstanding the badness 
of the climate, he found it possible to 
spend a day very pleasantly, though 
he never went out of the house. The 
next day, which was nearly as dark 
as the preceding, was employed in 
getting the goods cleared at the cus. 
tom-house, to which place Abdollah 
went with his instructor; and the 
hurry, and confusion, and noise, 
which assailed him, both in getting 
to, and transacting his business at the 
place, began to disturb a little his 
natural tranquillity ; and the account 
first given to him of the barbarous 
manners of the country, returned 
very forcibly to his mind. He could 
not indeed help observing to his in- 
structor, on their escape in Thames- 
street from being jammed between 
some carts, and knocked down by 


of the drivers. The at were 
excited on seeing him roll in the 
kennel, did not impress him with 
the most favourable notiops of the 
moral character of the English; but 
a hackney-coach was at hand, and he 
and his guide stepped into it, and re- 
turned back to their apartments.— 
There Abdollah soon cleaned him- 
self, and was preparing to go on his 
intended expedition, but he found 
that he could scarcely walk, and a 
surgeon, who had been sent for, on 
examining him, insisted on his stay= 
ing for some time in the house, and 
submitting to be treated methodically. 
wn Abdollah submitted, and was con- 
fined to the house for three weeks. 
His fair companions sglaced him for 
his misfortunes, and he made rapid 
advances under their care and istruc- 
tion in the English language. 

4 - sun at the prone come ome 
weeks appeared, and they wou 
have smedtieanded ‘Abdollah to move 
out only in acoach; but the philo- 
sopher, who wished tosee every thing, 
could not be prevailed on to make use 
of this mode of conveyance. No ac- 
cident occurred this time in their way 
to the bridge, where the African and 
his companion saw, as is usual, the 


some brutal carmen, that much of people running from one side to the 


that inconvenience might be reme- 
died, by only widening the streets ; 
and, thus he came to the custom- 
house, and saw the river before him, 
he wondered that there was not a 
walk on its banks, by which they 
might have come to such a place of 
business with less trouble. ‘The Eng- 
Jishman could not give him any infor- 
mation on these heads, but was con- 
tent with shewing him the long-room, 
and pointing out to him the bridge, 
which was noted down as an object 
for the next day’s walk, and Abdol- 
jah rejoiced in Jeaving a place of riot 
sO little adapted to his feelings, and 
returning to the mansions of hos- 
pitality. 
‘The next day his guide was to carry 
him, according to the preceding de- 
termination, to London-bridge ; but 
unfortunately making a litde round, 
exposed the African philosopher to a 
number of unpleasing incidents. On 
turning round the corner of a street, 


other to see the barges enter, and 
shoot out from the arch. This sight 
equally attracted the attention of the 
philosopher, and_ regardless of the 
structure of the bridge, he was oc- 
cupied solely in looking at the barges. 
The water was running down, and 
Abdollah was looking down the ri- 
ver, expecting a barge to shoot from 
the arch under him, when a sudden 
scream told the fatal story, and a boat 
was seen to overset, with persons cling- 
ing to it, whilst others were combat- 
ing with the waves for their lives, 
or sinking in the waters. In. an in- 
stant boats came from all quarters. — 
Abdollah saw them taking up the 
objects in distress, and among them 
appeared a female without symptoms 
of life, carried by a boat to the South- 
wark-side of the bridge. The crowd 
naturally went to that quarter. Ab- 
dollah and his companion followed, 
and by means of the latter, they both 
gained admission to the public-house, 




















in which the body was deposited. 
They saw it laid out apparently dead ; 
when soon after came a surgeon with 
his assistants, and going very metho- 
dically to work, and following well- 
known rules, they restored the sus- 
pended animation, and the lady, in 
the course of a few hours, was able 
to walk to her carriage, to be con- 
veyed to her own house. Abdollah 
was a silent spectator of the whole of 
this transaction, and he returned home 
deep in thought, not knowing which 
most to admire, the want of precau- 
tion in exposing people to be drown- 
ed, or the ingenuity manifested in re- 
covering them from the danger to 
which they had been exposed. 

Quest. V1. Was William Tell to 
be praised or detested for carrying 
two arrows into the field, when he 
was ordered to shoot an apple off the 
head of his son ? 

This question will be differently 
considered by persons according to 
their different habits and situations in 
life. A priest, in former times, would 
put a kingdom under an interdict, 
and think it a meritorious act to en- 
courage subjects to fight against their 
prince; but then the rights of the 
church were at stake, and the sove- 
reign had dared to act against the sup- 
posed sacred community. Resistance 
to a sovereign, upon any other ground, 
was deprecated, because resistance in 
the multitude one way, might lead 
them to resistance in another, and to 
shake off the yoke imposed upon them 
by priestcraft. A lawyet, brought up 
in the smoke. and dirt of his office, 
and judging every thing by rales and 

recedents laid down in courts of 

‘w, knows of no resistance to the so- 
vereign will, if it can be made con- 
sistent with any of his musty parch- 
ments; and he will go no small 
lengths to find a consistency between 
a royal decree, however tyrannical, 
and the dictates of justice. Many 
noble instances to the contrary were, 
however, seen in the conduct of the 
parliaments of France, bodies com- 
posed entirely of lawyers; for they 
stood really between the sovereign 
and the people, and suffered banish- 
ment frequently, rather than register, 
and thus give a sariction to his tyran- 
nical edicts. The conduct of these 
parliaments deserves to be studied in 
€yery country, where the sparks of 
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freedom still remain. A knavish po- 
litician, who has made his fortune by 
peculation, and the plunder of the 
public purse, who sees nothing in go- 
vernment, but an artful contrivance 
by. which the few are enabled to wal- 
low in luxury at the expence of the 
impoverished many, deprecates every 
sort of resistance, or even thought, in 
the swinish multitude. What are they 
made for but to obey the laws, and 
what business have they to consider 
about them! Let their superiors do 
what they please ; it is the privilege 
of their birth, exalted rank, superior 
merits; and in some countries this 
episcopal doctrine is carried so far, 
at the prince’s palace is adorned 
with theskulls of men, andthe wretch 
is not esteemed unhappy, whose head 
has been gps struck off by 
~ ‘whem ase merely as a trial of 
skill. 
The last instance shews to how low 
a pitch human nature may be de- 
aded, and the picture of William 
elland his two arrows would scarcely 
excite any emotion in some despotical 
countries. Yet surely to strike off 
heads for amusement,by a legal prince, 
is just as bad as the striking off of 
heads on account of a real ora ~~ 
sed injury, by an outrageous mob. 
he action of William Tell lies some- 
where between these two actions, 
and there is a point beyond which the 
caprice and tyranny of a sovereign are 
not to be borne. The memory of 
William Tell was long held in reve- 
rence in Switzerland, and this small 
territory produced heroes not to be 
conquered. But that spirit is now 
lost, and some centuries will probabl 
elapse before another William Te 
arises, and rouses them to energy. 
But whether the action of this hero 
is praise or blame worthy, whether 
we can blame him or not for his mag- 
nanimous answer to the tyrant, that 
one atrow would have pierced his 
heart, if the other had touched the 
child ; and whether he is to be praised 
or blamed for piercing afterwards the 
heart of that tyrant with an arrow, 
and calling his countrymen to free- 
dom, the action is a memorable one, 
and by it we a | try our own feel- 
ings. Nature will speak it out in 
some minds, and woe be to that coun- 
try where its feelings are entirely sub- 
er Tyrants are, however, taught 
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by it not to provoke their people to 
madness, to give their oppressions 
the semblance of law, to quench more 
effectually public spiit by various 
pretexts, aud to make the people 
themselves their own persecutors.— 
Thus, in Spain the Inquisition was 
established under the idle pretext of 
the good of souls: each man became 
a spy upon his, neighbour : the exact 
quantum of each man’s spiritual goods 
was to be ascertained : the holy office 
had its spies in every district to ascer- 
tain them : respectable people became 
familiars, or commis saries of the office: 
the supposed criminal was to lay be- 
fore them the whole of his spiritual con- 
cerns, and to be subject to every vex- 
atious question from the commission- 
ers ; andthe people even rejoiced when 
they saw their Satlow-creature brought 
out to be burnt. 

Questions to be answered next 
month :— 

What other caitlin besides those 
already mentioned, deserve to be noticed, 
between the taking of Babylon and the bat- 
tle of Marathon ? 

To what reflections do they give rise ? 

Whichare the er between 
the accession of the Brunswick family to the 
throne, and the American revolution ? 

To what reflections do they give ; ise ? 

Does London afford to a_ reflecting 
mind, a greater number of proofs in favour 
of civilization, or the want of it? 

Can the Volunteers be made as capable 
to defend the country, as our soldiers, in 
their present state ? 

To the Editar of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, London, Sept. 2,1805. 

IN my last I expressed a wish for 
the erection of public baths in this 
metropolis. The benefits likely to 
result from the establishment of the 
same, in my opinion, will be very 
great, as few parents would then 
be averse to the permitting their 
children to indulge themselves in 
the salutary, but too often fatal, re- 
creation of bathing, who now pro- 
hibit them, from the consideration 
of the hazard attending it. As bath- 

-ing, by this means, would become 
more general, it would naturally lead 
to the preveuting many of those chro- 
nic-disorders which arise from a re- 
laxed system, so general in most large 
cities, and imputable to the sedentary 
employment of the major part of the 


inhabitants. One thing proper to be 
attended to (should such a plan take 
place) would be the employing a su- 
perintendant, to discharge all persons 
from bathing whilst overheated; in 
this point youth are seldom sufficiently 
cautious ; and I have sometimes been 
induced to think, that as many lives 
are lost by this fatal inattention as by 
accidental drowning ; fevers, and not 
unfrequently insanity, is an almost 
general consequence attending it. It 
should likewise be necessary for mas- 
ters of schools to take their boys fre- 
quently to these places, and teach 
them the art of swimming; an art, 
rarely acquired but in youth, and in 
this maritime country essentially ne- 
cessary for the preservation of the 
lives of many of our brave seamen, 
who for want of knowledge in 
this art are frequently lost. Our 
neighbours the pom 6 have, for 
some time past, had numerous insti- 
tutions of this kind, and I should be 
happy to see my countrymen copying 
the minuter decencies and duties from 
that nation of political economists in 
this respect. am Sir, Your obe- 
dient, &c. J.D. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

THE effect of habit upon the moral 
character has not been sufficiently at- 
tended to; thongh the connection be- 
tween custom and principle is confes- 
sedly great, and it frequently leads to 
results not expected, and conse- 
quently, not guarded against. The 
early associations of the mind often 
ripen mto settled notions ; expand 
with the growth of man, and accord- 
ing to their rectitude or obliquity, 
produce consequences either happy 
or calamitous. Hence we may inter 
the imporiant necessity of watching 
over the actions of children with scru- 
pulous atteution ; it may be said of 
example, that one precedent is almost 
sure to create another ; and an action 
once tolerated, gains immense ground 
in the mind of an infant; for we na- 
turally ascribe to age wisdom, and to 
our parents or governors, a sort of 
sovereign supremacy, and infallibility. 
Now, it those infallible guardians 
sanction by their neutrality, any line 
of conduet whatsoever, the ductile 
mind of infants instantly deeides 
that such conduct must be proper. 
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Being itself unaccustomed to, and in 
fact, for the most part, incapable 
of analysing actions, and estimating 
their natural and moral propriety or 
impropriety, by any secular or religi- 
ous criterion, it is in every respect 
the passive recipient of the ideas of 
those to whom we are entrusted in 
our tender years ; and accordingly, as 
they implant in us the sentiments of 
virtue, justice, and equity, so do we 
grow up. The mind of a child has 
been considered by some as a mere 
tabitla rasa, as adopting unconscious- 
ly, the impressions of good or ill; 
it is endued by nature, or at least 
this is the opinion of some ingenious 
philosophers, with so little discrimi- 
nation or energy of thinking and 
judging, that it may even admit the 
one for the other, and, however 
strange it may appear, be taught to 
receive the dictates of impiety, myus- 
tice, and villainy, as the solemn lan- 
guage of truth and virtue. It is im- 
possible to convince a child of ordinary 
abilities, of the truth of a self-evident 
proposition, except it be such obvious 
ones as that ¢vo and two are four, that 
a whole is greater than its parts, &c. 
but let the most profound metaphysi- 
cian try the experiment for once, and 
see whether they can establish in the 
mind of a child the following truism, 
that “ it is impossible to be and not to 
be,” at the same time. He will quick- 
ly find, that the child must learn the 
meaning of the terms; for this last is 
an abstract proposition, relating to a 
science at once complicated and ob- 
scure. Yet, abstractedly considered, 
it is as obviously self-evident, as that 
two and two are four. 

It would be a matter of not incuri- 
ous speculation, to contemplate the 
figure, as we call it, which a man 
would make in society, on whom the 
experiment had been tried, of invari- 
ably substituting wrong for right, and 
thus giving him a kind of retrograde 
education, as to moral principle and 
conduct—whether such a catechu- 
men would not be, in many respects, 
inferior to a savage of Labradore ? for, 
let it be observed, that by pursuing 
such a method, the natural sentiments 
of the human heart would be oblite- 
rated, as] conceive, inasmuch as our 
received systems of education have for 
their object to improve upon nature, 
and to expand the germs of virtuous 


excellence which she has sown. Ja 
some instances, I am apt to think, 
that a man so brought up, would be 
precisely an wicultivated savage; he 
would have many points of similitude, 
in common with the « untutored In- 
dian,” because the refined arts of ci- 
vilized society have engendered cer- 
tain duties, which will ever naturally 
arise from men being so associated ; 
but which duties are altogether un- 
known to mankind in its pristine, or 
unembellished state. ‘The moral code 
of nature is extremely simple, consist+ 
ing of but few precepts, which are 
perfectly well known to men, and 
which sufficiently bind them in their 
unorganized condition. 

Speaking temperately, aman might, 
T should think, be taught in many in- 
stances, to act in a manner diametri- 
call > to what custom has pre- 
scribed, and.yet act conformably to 
the suggestions of nature and unso- 
phisticated reason. The moral cha- 
racter of men is replete with selfish- 
ness, hypocrisy, and_ contradictions ; 
a selfish principle often leads a man 
astray, instead of expanding his heart 
with universal philanthropy, and im- 
buing hin with ideas that rest upon 
the broad principles of general and ac- 
tive utility. If he possess an instine- 
tive spirit of selfenquiry, an ardent 
love of truth, and an abhorrence of 
that passiveness, which is prone to be- 
lieve every thing which it cannot come 
prehend; he will soon reveal the 
flimsy covering which conceals from 
mankind their true line ot conduct, in 
the path of conscientious duty, sub- 
stituting in its stead, a creed compos- 
ed of dogmas, which are founded in 
error, supported by opinion, and be- 
lieved from weakness. Nor wiil he 
desist from this scrutiny, influenced 
by the consideration, that designing 
and superficial individuals, will stig- 
matize his character. The self-think- 
ing, self-acting intrepidity of his mind, 
will not only give ardour in the pur- 
suit, but urge him on to surmount all 
the obstacles that may be thrown in 
his way. It requires indeed, no com- 
mon vigour of genius, or rather of in- 
tellectual perspicacity, to —. the 
existence of error in that which all are 
unanimous in upholding ; and it 2p- 
pears to me that many men, who 
really possess this first gift requisite 
towards the attainment of truth, are 
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intimidated from the pursuit, through 

a too delicate apprehension, if I may 

so call it, of what may follow; and 

an injurious veneration for the opinion 

= his neighbours, and of the world at 
arge. 

This is a subject on which I could 
with pleasure expatiate: but as it is 
in some measure foreign to the pro- 
fessed object of this paper, I shall wave 
any further amplification for the pre- 
sent, and apologising for the episodical 
interruption, proceed to my proper 
object. 

1 have already declared my opinion 
as to the intimate connexion which 
invariably subsists between habit, and 
the moral principles which regulate 
the human character; whence I infer 
the necessity of paying strict attention 
to such early habits as children are 
susceptible of, and are apt to acquire. 
All this was laid down as introductory 
to a consideration of the following 
question, * What kind of influence 
cruelty to animals may produce upon 
the morals'?” 

It is well observed by our great 
ethic poet, that, 

*« Justas the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d ,» 


a maxim which strongly inculcates 
the invincible powers of habit. But 
of habits, as of every thing else urider 
the sun, there are degrees, some be- 
ing of greater importance than others, 
either from their inveteracy, or from 
the evil which they are likely to draw 
after them. And I am bold to give 
my opinion here, that among the most 
inveterate, as well as most productive 
of evil and calamity, I must ever 
reckon that habit which derides the 
sufferings of the animal creation. Ac- 
cording to my judgment, there is not 
a more repulsive sight than that of 
young persons indulging the horrid 
uxury of beholding the agonies and 
distortions which the infliction of 
= upon dumb creatures produces. 

an is ordained by scriptural autho- 
rity, to be the natural Jord over all that 
lives, and he ought, in course, to be 
their natural protector; he should ne- 
ver oppress those who cannot resist, 
nor punish, where offence cannot in 
the nature of things be given. And 
can it be expected, let me ask, that 
the wretch who beholds, unconcern- 
ed, the corporeal sufferings of a mute 
aud helpless animal, should ever ieel 
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for the woes of a fellow-country- 
man or mortal? No. The same ten- 
der sensibilityof mind, the same ‘* im- 
penetrable stuff,” which prompts us 
to participate in the feelings of the 
meanest creature that lives, prompts 
us also to sigh and mourn over the 
calamities of our brethren. Nay, 
more ; unfeelingness is more venial 
in the one case than in the other. 
Man is often the purveyor of his own 
misery ; animals, it should be observ- 
ed, never are; man often suffers just- 
ly, animals never can ; they are al- 
most always the victims of human 
avarice, or brutality. If there de de- 
degrees of cruelty, that surely is the 
greatest, which is shown towards those 
animals which seem to seek our fos- 
tering and kind agence Theprowl- 
ing tyrants of the desart—that lordly 
savage the lion, the blood-stained 
hyena, the deathful serpent, or the 
voracious tiger—seem by their nature 
to be placedina kind of hostilities with 
man; though even to these, I would 
shew no enmity or needless cruelty, 
But what feelings must he possess, 
who can behave with inhumanity to- 
wards the noble, generous steed, who 
carries him safely to his destination, 
whether for pleasure, for health, or in- 
terest ;—the faithful, the affectionate, 
the humble dog, who ds. him 
while he sleeps, who follows him to 
the last gasp of departing life, who 
repines not, nor deserts him, though 
hunger, perhaps, be his constant lot ; 
whom no ill usage can alienate, no 
caresses can inveigle or corrupt; who 
raises the mute eye of imploring pity, 
when the uplifted hand threatens him 
with destruction ; and who even licks 
that hand which has chastised him. 
Between these, (and others that might 
be enumerated) there seems to be a 
kind of reciprocal affection established 
by nature, as if to compel man, in 
despite of himself, to be just and mer- 
ciful. But yet how seldom do we at- 
tend to this plain monition ! 
Children, from their earliest infancy, 
should be thoroughly grounded in the 
the principle of humanity to animals. 
Never should they be allowed to in- 
dulge in the most remote or minute 
degree, any propensity to inflict un- 
necessary pain; rather let them be 
carefully instructed to commiserate 
the unhappy lot of such as happen to 
suffer beyond what it may be in their 
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power to redress ; let them be taught 
to turn away, with symptoms of hor- 
ror, from the sight of helpless wretch- 
edness; let their yet unpractised 
tongues lisp forth accents of benign 
compassion for the bondage which the 
dumb ‘creation is subjected to; let 
them shudder at the bare notion of 
impaling the helpless, harmless cock- 
chafer, mutilating flies, tormenting 
dogs, or even treading upon the inof- 
fensive worm that crawls beneath 
their feet ; let them early learn to re- 
spect life, and the feelings of alk that 

ve. I would not even have them 
consider the destruction of a spider, a 
beetle, or any reptile, that we often 
wrongfully, perhaps, deem noxious, 
as a matter of indifference, but as a 
painful necessity, which should be 
avoided in every possible circum- 
stance. And above all, let infant fe- 
males be thus tutored; for in them 
we always expect to find whatever is 
soft, benignant and humane ; and this 
is the more indispensible, as it is but 
too often their lot through life, to ap- 
pear in those situations where the ex- 
ercise of the milder qualities is pore 
tually acceptable, and perpetually re- 

uired. 

It cannot for a moment be reason- 
ably doubted, that the ingrafting of 
this habit upon the’ juvenile mind, 
would have'a very sensible effect upon 
the moral character. The virtues that 
are dependent and mutually coherent, 
by almost imperceptible links, on the 
éxistence of humanity, are many; for 
it is a principle which pervades, in 
one or other of its modifications, al- 
most every action of a man. We 
readily acknowledge the prevailing 
force of habit in every other respect, 
not can we make any scruple to re- 
cognise it in this ; the child that is al- 
lowed to be scornful, dishonest, men- 
dacious, indolent, or wrathful, will, 
as he grows up, shew all these vices 
in a greater amplitude, unless he be 
placed in such particular situations as 
necessarily compel him to restrain and 
conceal his native propensities from 
the fear of superior power. The child 
that is permitted to behave with 
cruelty towards animals and insects, 
willever retain a certain savage fero- 
city of character, which, whenever, 
Opportunities offer, will, I will ven- 
ture to pronounce, be manifested 
equally towards men and animals, 
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The youth who can wantonly torture 
a Pep y, or a kitten, unless restrain- 
ed only by tear of the law, or that of 
personal chastisement, will behave in 
the same manner when advanced to 
riper years. 

It is aridiculous mistake to suppose 
that cruelty is naturally inherent 
in human nature. I will not deny 
that this vicious propensity is to be 
found in almost every infant; but this 
proceeds, as [ take it, from uncon- 
sciousness, or insensibility, of what 

roduces pain: pain is an abstract 
idea relatively to others, but becomes 
personal when considered with re- 
gard to ourselves. A child that has 
never been burnt, will voluntarily 
thrust its finger into the candle or 
fire ; but when he finds that this ac- 
tion produces the sensation of pain, 
he will ever after associate these ideas 
together, and will in consquence care- 
fully avoid repeating the act. But he 
does not so soon learn to generalise 
his conceptions, by supposing that 
what gives pain to him, must likewise 
give pain to another; for he would 
immediately atierwards, if permitted, 
positively subject the fingers of his 
mother, or lis nurse, to the same 
trial of fire. It requires frequency of 
ese 2 or reflection, to establish in 

is mind the truism, that, generally 
speaking, what gives pain to himself, 
will, yea must, excite pain in others, 
It is in fact a long time before he 
completely learns to transfer his own 
feelings to another. 

And the case, perhaps, is still more 
cogent when applied to the animal 
creation. It no doubt, requires a great 
effort of the mind, for a child to con- 
ceive that he should behave with the 
same tenderness towards a kitten or a~ 
puppy, as towards his brother or sis- 
ter. “It would certainly be a long time 
before he would arrive at this truth, 
by the unaided deduction of his own 
intellects ; and during that interval, 
he would be insensibly, perhaps, grow- 
ing ferocious. Why is it more natural 
to suppose that cruelty is inherent in 
man, than that a propensity to lying, 
swearing, or thieving is? The same 
previous process as is employed to 
prevent the practice of these laiter 
enormities, might be adopted, I can- 
not help thinking, with equal avail- 
ability, to restrain the conimission of 
the former. Is it not the height of 
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absurdity to draw a_ per contra infer- 
éhee, and is it not the height of moral 
tarpitude to suffer, m cousequence, 
such an inveterate, incorrigible habit, 
to’ gain ascendancy in our offspring, 
by heslecting to tincture their callow 
minds with the fine feelings of huma- 
nity, and the genuine sentiments of 
Christian philanthropy ?. Error is of-_ 
tener propagated through negligence, 

than from premeditated design; I am 

willing candidly to hope, that the ong 

Iam now considering, may proceed 

from inadvertency, and I therefore 

harbour an expectation, that the pre- 

ceding remaiks may have a well-tim- 

ed influence, with those who peruse 

them. 

T cannot conclude this letter, Mr. 
Editor, without recalling to the minds 
of your readers, the following beauti- 
ful lines from our admired Cowper, 
who has been called the “* Poet of 
Christianity.” 

«<I would not enteron my list of friends 

(Tho’ grac’d with polish’d manners and 
fine sense 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public 
pers 

But he that has humanity, forewarn’d, 

ill tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the 
sight, / 

And charg'd perhaps with venom, that 
intrudes 

A visitor unwelcome, into scenes, 

Sacred to neatness and repose, th’ alcove, 

‘The chamber, or refectory, may die; 

A necessary act ineurs no blame. 

Not so, when held within their proper 
bounds, 

And guiltless of offence, they range the 
air, : 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field ; 

There they are privileg’d; aad he that 
hunts, 

Orbarms them there, isguilty ofawroeng, 

Disturbs the economy of nature's realm, 

Who when she form’d, design’d them an 
abode., 

The sum is this.: if man’s convenience, 
health, 


Oy safety, interfere, his rightsand claims: 


Are peamony, and must extinguish 
. thems: 
Else they are all, the meanest things 
that are “ 
As fieg to live, apd. to enjoy that life, 
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As Gon. was free to form jthem at the 
first, _ " 

Who, in his.sovereign wisdom, form’d 
them all. | ‘ 

Ye therefore, who Jove mercy, teach 
your sons 


“To love it too.”— Cowper: 


Indulging the hope-that you will give 

admission to this my letter, L remain 

a well wisher to your interesting. mis- 

cellany, and ara, Yours, &c. 

July. G, 1805. DorruMN. 

For the Universal Magaxine. 
AN ENQUIRY RESPECTING ALEXAN- 
DER’S TOMB. 

*¢ Why may not imagination trace the 
noble dust of Alexander, till he find 
it stopping a bung-hole? As thus; 
Alexander died ;. Alexander was; bu- 
ried; Alexander returneth to. dust; 
the dust is earth ;. of that we make 
loam ; and why of that loam where- 
unto he was converted, might they 
not stop abeer-barrel?” Shakspeare. 
THE following is a. statement of 

facts relative to the deportation from 

Egypt of that.curious, noble, and 

wonderful monument, the Sarcopha- 

us, which is now represented to 

ave been, and is expressly shewns 
in the British Museum, as the tomb 
of Alexander the Great. This state- 
ment is introduced, and accompanied 
by some general and historical obser- 
vations, forming a sort of critical en- 
quity, which [ shall take the liberty 
to extract, and present forthe perusal 
of your readers, from some .of the 

Reviews and contemporary. journals. 5: 

they are such remarks, however, only, 

as seem to me necessary to contribute 
towards the obtaining some -kind of; 


a decision, whether the particular. 


Sarcophagus, which forms at present 
the subject of so much investigation 
among the learned in this country, 
be really the tomb of Alexander or 
not. | A.¢anpip Enevirer. 


The learned Dan. Clarke, LL. D. 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
has lately published .a ‘critical disser- 
tation on the Sarcophagus, lately 
brought from. Alexandria, and now 
deposited in the: British Museum, in 
London.. Such is the irresistible in- 
terest attached to every thing con- 
nected with the extensive renown, 
andthe remains of ‘* Great Hammon’s 

son, the jnvincible” Alexander the 
Great, that ‘even now, although 29 
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centuries have elapsed since his de- 
cease, if it could be undeniably as- 
certained that the me a which 
is the subject of the work here men- 
tioned, were, in fact, the tomb of 
that conqueror, its value would be 
estimated by every lover of virtaata 
rate unspeakably greater than if it 
were referred to a hero of minor im- 
portance. The corps of Scavans 
which was employed during the late 
attempt of the French to establish 
themselves in Egypt, collected, in the 
city of Alexandria, a number of an- 
cient works re to science ; 
and these they were so desirous of re- 
taining, that the disposal] of them oc- 
casioned some delay in the surrender 
of the starving garrison, and excited 
no little asperity in the French com- 
mander, when he found the British 
— peremptorily insisting to have 

em considered as natioval pro- 

rty. 

Among the most valuable of these 
spoils, one was an ancient marble, 
fund at Rosetta, which is inscribed 
with three sorts of characters, the 
Greek, the ordinary a Lge and 
the Hieroglyphic ; which last, having 
never hitherto been decyphered by 
the learned, it was hoped that this 
marble might afford a key to unfold 
the mysteries of that abstruse sci- 
ence, 

A second antiquity of much greater 
magnitude, was a prodigious vessel, 
composed of a greenish coloured stone, 
and which measured in length, ten 
feet three inches ; in breadth, five feet 
three inches, that is to say in the 
widest part, and four feet three inches 
at the narrower extremity ; in height, 
it measured three feet three inches. 
This was hollowed, and the outside 
of it was adorned with almost innu- 
merable hieroglyphical figures, dis- 
posed in perpendicular rows down the 
sides, and in horizontal rows along 
the wider end, which is rounded.— 
It appears that twelve or fourteen 
orifices have been made toward the 
bottom, apparently for the reception 
of water-cocks. Its appearance, at 
first sight, indicates it to be no or- 
dinary utensil, nor calculated for any 
purpose in common life; but to as- 
certain its true character, requires the 
exercise of much investigation, in- 
gshuit , and argument combined.— 

‘he distinction attributed to it by 
Vol. IV. 
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many virtuosi, has been, that of the 
tomb of Alexander the Great; and the 
work of Dr. Clarke may be consider- 
ed as the production of a gentleman, 
who is leading counsel for the affirm- 
ative side of the question. Dr. C. 
is, doubtless, extremely well qualified 
for the delicate office he has under- 
taken, both by his attainments in 
general learning, and from his pro- 
found knowledge as a classical anti- 
quarian ; this gentleman having ac- 
quired no little celebrity by his travels 
and researches, during a very. tatigue- 
ing and uncommonly extensive jour- 
ney in Asia Minor and other parts, 
wherein he had numberless opportu- 
nities of reconnoitring and ascertain- 
ing the nature, forms, and materials 
of tombs, and other sepulchral mo- 
numents in general, some of them 
derived from very early ages. The 
Rev. Sam. Henley, whose erudition 
has been amply demonstrated by his 
Illustrations of Phenician Medals, and 
his Explanation of the Egyptian Hier- 
one of the Year, as copied by 
M. enon, &c. may, we are told, be 
regarded as second counsel in this 
cause. 

It is certain that the sarcophagus, 
the immediate subject of Dr. C.’s 
work, was ever secluded from public 
view by the Arabs, at Alexandria : 
that Europeans especially found great 
difficulties in obtaining permission to 
inspect it ; and that the inhabitants 
of Alexandria did not suffer their 
city to bedeprived of it, without howl- 
ing, lamenting, and testifying extreme 
regret. It iscertain, too, that M. De- 
non, in order to procure access to this 
hidd en treasure, took with him a de- 
tachment of soldiers, and hewed down 
the gates of the inclosure with axes, 
to violate its repository of silence and 
concealment. ‘The French had con- 
trived, it seems, to secrete it in the 
hold of their hospital ship, where it 
was not expected that research would 
follow it; but the expedient which 
they had resorted to was communi- 
cated to Dr. Clarke, and the conse- 
quence was, that this invaluable mo- 
hument of antiquity, together with 
the Rosetta inscription, and another 
sarcophagus, called, The Lover's 
Fountain, brought by the French 
from Grand Cairo, were reclaimed by 
the British commanders, and are nuw 
«ee in the British Museum. 
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There can be little doubt as to the 
antiquity of this subject, nor of its 
rarity, or the profound and early es- 
timation it has been held in, nor of 
its Egyptian origin: but there may 
be very plausible and_ rational doubts 
as to its primary destination ; and 
considerable doubts are, and have 
been entertained, whether it be the 
tomb of Alexander. The evidence 
that has been adduced for the affirm- 
ative may be thus summed up :— 
Alexander died in the city of Babylon, 
on the 22d of May, in the 323d year 
before the Christian era. The voice 
of fame had anticipated to his corpse, 
and to the place where it was to be 
deposited, the same good fortune that 
had attended him during life; and 
therefore every one was desirous to 
secure the possession of this talisman 
to himself. After two years, which 
his surviving generals employed at 
Babylon, in discussing their opposite 
pretensions, and in making prepara- 
tions for his burial, the funereal pro- 
cession began to move towards Da- 
mascus, on its way to Egypt. By his 
will, Alexander had ordered that his 
body should be deposited in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon, in the desarts 
of Libya. It appears that Perdiccas 
conducted the solemn procession. 
The chariot in which it was conveyed, 
exceeded, in its construction and mag- 
nificence, whatever the world had til 
then beheld. The sight of this gor- 
geous car, and the prodigious train of 
attendant pageantry by which it was 
invironed, brought together immense 
multitudes from all the cities in its 
route, to behold it. As soon as 
Ptolemy received intelligence of its 
approach, he went in person to meet 
it, accompanied by an army, as far as 
Syria. Under the pretence of ren- 
dering funeral honours to the body, 
he would not allow it to be carried to 
its appointed destination ; but first 
conveyed it to the city of Memphis, 
and from thence to Alexandria. In 
the latter place, it was considered as 
the palladium of the city, was con- 
secrated by the most sacred. cere- 
monies, and was long afterwards re- 


garded as an object of Pagan reve- 





rence and adoration. The body was 
originally shrouded in a covering of 
sheet-gold, fitted closely to the fea- 
tuies, aud so ductile as to receive 
Wiatever form the artist chose ;~ 
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and the artist. displayed his ski, by 
producing in this golden investiture, 
an accurate resemblance of the de- 
ceased hero. Over this chased work, 
was a gen drapery, folded, no 
doubt, like the clothing worn in 
those times next the body. They 
then proceeded to add the splendid 
purple vest, variegated with gold, 
and afterwards his armour, wishing 
to represent him a warrior monarcila 
as he lived. They added also the 
sceptre, as an ensign of civil com- 
mand, denoting thé sovereign even 
after his death. Ptolemy prepared 
also a sarcophagus of stone, which 
received the whole body, with its va- 
luable appendages ; and the question 
now agitated among the learned is, 
whether that sarcophagus was, in 
fact, the very same individual as the 
one which he been lately lodged in 
the British Museum. 

Such is the state and history of the 
existing facts ; but does it appear that 
we have any precise, correct descrip- 
tion, by any ancient writer, of th 
sarcophagus which inclosed the body 
of Alexander? No mention is made 
of its colour, nor of the nature, size, 
or order of its ornaments; nor are 
there upon record any accurate mea- 
sures of its dimensions. It is, indeed, 
said by Diodorus Siculus, to be.“ in 
magnitude and workmanship worthy 
the greatness and glory of Alexan- 
der ;”"—but so vague a description is 
not sufficient to answer the purposes 
of identification. 

This surprizing sarcophagus is one 
entire block of Egyptian breccia, and 
is prcbably what was termed eme- 
rald by the ancient workmen. The 
stone is extremely rare; the working 
of it was highly expensive ; and the 
skill and perseverance requisite to 
execute embellishments in it, exceed 
the powers of modern artists. It is, 
therefore, allowed to be worthy of 
containing the remains of Alexander ; 
but in proof that it actually did so, 
we must depend on probabilities and 
inferences from history, in. the ab- 
sence of positive and explicit infor- 
mation. It is certain that the sarco- 
phagus of Alexander was deposited 
at. Alexandria ; it was there when 
Augustus visited the remains of that 
hero ; it was there when Septimius 
Severus paid his veneration at this 
shrine, in the year 202 of the Chris- 
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tian era; when.he collected the sq- 


cred volumes of the Egyptians, an 
shut them up, with whatever related 
to Alexander, in the cloistered mau- 
soleum that formed the area around 
his tomb; which mausoleum, ac- 
cording to Dr. Clarke, obtained the 
name of ‘* Alexander’s body.” In 
these cloisters, the bodies of the Pto- 
lemies of Egypt were also deposited. 
A question, therefore, naturally sug- 
gests itself here :—Might not this sar- 
cophagus belong to one of these kings ? 
In the year of Christ 213, Caracalla 
attected to perform unusual adorations 
at this shrine; by which he previ- 
ously fascinated the affections of the 
Alexandrians, whom he afterwards 
massacred. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, . 

IN the Universal Magazine for 
July last, you have, with great pro- 
priety, recommended the means sug- 
gested by Dr. Hawes, for the reco- 
very of persons apparently dead, &c. 
because the means of restoration can- 
not be too generally diffused, or put 
in practice when requisite. 

n the subsequent month ( August,) 
under the signature of J. W. Jones, 
the writer animadverts on the appli- 
cation of spirit of wine, with equal 
politeness and philosophical induc- 
tion. In so important a circumstance 
of sudden apparent death, instant 
means of relief ought to be resorted 
to; and it is of the first importance, 
that these should be applicable to the 
exigency of the case. It is certain, 
that in this species of suspended ani- 
mation, the great object to be ob- 
tained is the excitement of vital heat, 
and of that energy upon which life 
depends—consequently stimulants of 
various degrees of power are indicat- 
ed. As evaporation has a tendency 
to produce cold, or to carry off heat, 
it is plain that spirit of wine, which 
is Volatile, cannot possibly prove a 
stimulus to the surface of the body ; 
the evaporation, however, from a 
body that is in a state of apparent 
death, and of course generally cold, 
cannot suffer in the subduction of heat, 
by evaporation of spirit, absorbed by 
the fHannel. I shouid, however, pre- 
fer the mode of gentle friction, by 
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dry flannel, without the aid of spirit 
of wine. 

But with respect to the introduc- 
tion of the fumes of tobacco, the ob- 
jection to it, in my opinion, is not 
simply negative, but positive ; because 
experience has shewn and confirmed 
the influence of tobacco to be seda- 
tive, and consequently its application 
by the rectum is calculated to destroy 
the little spark of life that might not 
be totaily extinguished. I have seen 
so many sedative and debilitating ef- 
fects of tobacco, on the nervous sys- 
tem, as to have long made me oppose 
its application, in all cases of apparent 
death, or in any state whatever of de- 
bility; and I hope the practice of 
Dr. Hawes wiil coalesce with the ex- 
perience of many professional gen- 
tlemen, at the head of whom may 
be placed the late John Hunter, who, 
if I recollect right, was avowedly 
against the use of this debilitating ve- 
getable, in all cases of suspended ani- 
mation—as is your correspondent, 

NicoLoeia, 
London, Sept. 14, 1805. 





To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

HAVING been much pleased with 
the following character of that emi- 
nent reformer, Luther, drawn by the 
masterly pen.of Roscoe, in his Leo 
the Tenth, I have transcribed it for 
insertion in your useful miscellany. 

Iam, Sir, &c. 
Islington, Sept. 13, 1805. J. E. 


‘*In order to form a proper esti- 
mate of the conduct and character of 
Juther, it is necessary to consider 
him in two principal points of view : 
Ist, As an opponent to the haughty 
assumptions and gross abuses of the 
Roman see ; and, 2dly, As the foun- 
der of a new church, over which he 
may be said to have presided, until 
the time of his death, in 1546; an 
interval of nearly thirty years. In 
the former capacity, we find him en- 
deayouring to substitute the authority 
of reason, and of scripture, for that of 
councils and of popes, and contend- 
ing for the utmost latitude in the per- 
usal and construction of the sacred 
writings, which, as he expressed it, 
could not be chained, but were open 
— interpretation of every indivi- 

rf? 
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dual. For this great and daring at- 
tempt he was peculiarly qualified.— 
A consciousness of his own integrity, 
and the natural intrepidity of his mind, 
enabled him not only to brave the 
most violent attacks of his adversaries, 
but to treat them with a degree of 
derision and contempt which seemed 
to “saewe the superiority of his cause. 
Fully sensible of the importance and 
dignity of his undertaking, he looked 
with equal eyes on all worldly ho- 
nours and distinctions; and emperors, 
and pontiffs, and kings, were regarded 
by him as men and as equals, who 
might merit his respect, or incur his 
resentment, according as they were 
inclined to promote or obstruct his 
views. Nor was he more firm against 
the stern voice of authority, than 
against the blandishments of flattery, 
and the softening influence of real or 
pretended friendship. The various 
attempts which were made to induce 
him to relax in his opposition, seem in 
eneral to have confirmed, rather 
than shaken, his resolution ; and if at 
any time he shewed a disposition to- 
wards conciliatory measures, it was 
only a symptom that his opposition 
would soon be carried to a greater ex- 
treme. The warmth of his tempera- 
ment seldom, however, prevented the 
exercise of his judgment ; and the va- 
rious measures to which he resorted 
for securing popularity to his cause, 
were the result of a thorough know- 
ledge of the great principles of human 
nature, and of the peculiar state of 
the times in which he lived. The 
Injustice and absurdity of resorting to 
violence, instead of convincing the 
understanding by argument, were 
shewn by him in the strongest light. 
Betore the Imperial Diet, he asserted 
his private opinion, founded, as he 
contended, on reason and scripture, 
against all the authorities of the Ro- 
man church ; and the important point 
which he incessantly laboured to es- 
tablish was, the right of private judg- 
ment in matters ef faith. 'To the de- 
fence of this proposition he was at all 
times ready to devote his learning, 
his talents, his repose, .his character, 
and his life ; and the great and impe- 
rishable merit of this reformer con- 
sists in his haying demonstrated it by 
such arguments, as neither the efforts 
of his advezsaries, nor his own subse- 
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quent conduct, have been able either 
to refute or invalidate. 

As the founder of a new church, 
the character of Luther spent in a 
very different light. After having. 
eftécted a separation from the see of 
Rome, there yet remained the still 
more difficult task of establishin 
such a system of religious faith an 
worship, as, without admitting the 
exploded doctrines of the papal church, 
would prevent’ that licertiousness, 
which it was supposed would be the 
consequence of a total absence of all 
ecclesiastical restraints. In this task 
Luther engaged with a resolution 

ual to that with which he had brav- 
ed the authority of the Romish church ; 
but with this remarkable difference, 
that in the one instance he effected 
his purpose by strenuously insisting 
on the right of private judgment in 
matters of faith, whilst in the other 
he succeeded by laying down new 
doctrines to which he expected that 
all those who espoused his cause 
should implicitly submit. The opi- 
nions of Luther on certain points 
were fixed and unalterable. The 
most important of these were the 
doctrine of the real presence in the 
eucharist, and the justification of 
mankind by faith alone. Whoever 
assented not to these propositions, 
was not of his church; and although 
he was ready on all occasions to make 
use of arguments from scripture for 
the defence of his tenets, ary when 
these proved insufficient, . he seldom 
hesitated to resort to more violent 
measures. This,was fully exemplified 
in his conduct tdwards his friend Car- 
lostadt, who not being able to distin- 
guish between the Romish doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and that of the 
real presence of Christ in the sacra- 
ment, had, like Zuinglius, adopted 
the idea that the bread and the wine 
were only the symbols, and not the 
actual substance, of the body and blood 
of Christ. Luther, however, main- 
tained his opinion with the utmost 
obstinacy :—the dispute became the 
subject of several violent publications, 
until Luther, who was now supported 
by the secular power, obtained the 
banishment of Carlostadt, who was 
at length reduced to the necessity of 
earning his bread by his daily labour. 
The unaccommodating adherence of 
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Luther to this opinion, placed also an 
effectual bar tothe union of the Hel- 
vetic and German reformers ; and to 
such an uncharitable extreme did he 
carry his resentment against those who 
denied the real presence, that he re- 
fused to acdimit the Swiss and the 
German cities and states which had 
adopted the sentiments of Zuinglius 
and Bucer, into the confederacy for 
the defence of the protestant church, 
choosing rather to risk the total de- 
struction of his cause, than to avail 
bimself of the assistance of those who 
did not concur with him in every par- 
ticular of belief. 

Nor did Luther adhere less pertina- 
ciously to the doctrine of predestina- 
tion and of justification by faith alone, 
than to that of the real presence in 
the eucharist. In support of these 
opinions, he warmly attacked Eras- 
mus, who had attempted to maintain 
the freedom of the human will: and 
when that great scholar and candid 
christian replied, in his Hyperaspistes, 
Luther increased his vehemence to 
scurrility and abuse. ‘ That exas- 
perated viper, Erasmus,’ says he, 
“*has again atiacked me: what elo- 
quence will the vain glorious animal 
display in the overthrow of Luther !” 
In defending his opinion, as to the 
all-sutiiciency of fzith, he suffered 
himself to be carried to a still further 
extreme ; and afier having vindicated 
his doctrines against the authority cf 
councils, and popes, and fathers, he, 
at length, impeached the authority of 
one of the apostles, asserting that the 
Epistle of James, in which the neces- 
sity of good works to a perfect faith 
is expressly stated and beantifully il- 
lustrated, was, in comparison with 
the writings of Peter and of Paul, a 
mere Look of straw ! 

It would too far exceed the neces- 
sary limits of these pages, to dwell on 
the dissentions to which this inflexible 
adherence of Lather to certain opi- 
nions gave rise, or on the severity 
with which he treated those who un- 
fortunately happened to believe too 
much on the one hand, or too little 
on the other, and could not walk 
steadily on the hair-Creadth line which 
he had prescribed. Without attributing 
to the conduc: of Luther all those ca- 
lamities which a aiversity of veligious 
opinions occasioned in Europe, during 
the greater part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, aud in which thousands of inno- 
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cent and conscientious persons were 
put to death, many of them with the 
most horrid torments, for no other 
reason than a firm adherence to those 
doctrines which. appeared to them to 
be true, it is sufficient, on the present 
occasion, to remark the wonderful in- 
consistency of the human mind, which 
the character of Luther so strongly 
exemplifies. Whilst he was engaged 
in his opposition to the church of 
Rome, he asserted the right of private 
judgment in matters of faith, with the 
confidence and courage of a martyr : 
but no sooner had he treed his follow- 
ers from the chains of papal domina- 
tion, than he forged others in many 
respects equally intolerable; and it 
was the employment of his latter 
years, to counteract the beneficial ef- 
fects produced. by his former labours. 
The great example of freedom which 
he had exhibited, could not, however, 
be so soon forgotten; and many who 
had thrown off the authority of the 
Romish ‘see, refused to submit their 
consciences to the control of a Monk, 
who had arrogated to himself the sole 
right of expounding those scriptures 
which: he had contended were open to 
ail. The moderation and candour of 
Melancthon in some degree mitigated 
the severity of his doctrines: but the 
example of Lather descended to his 
followers; and the uncharitable spirit 
evinced by the Lutheran doctors, in 
prescribing the articles of their faith, 
has often been the subject of just and 
severe reprehension*. _ Happy indeed 
had it been tor mankind, had this 
great reformer discovered, that be- 
tween perfect freedom and pertect 
obedience there can be no medium— 
that he who rejects one kind of 
human authority, in matters of re- 
ligion, is not likely to submit to 
another—and that there cannot be a 
more dangerous, nor a more odious 
encroachment on the rights of an in- 
dividual, than officiously and unsoli- 
sited to interfere with the sacred in- 
tercourse that subsists between him 
and his God!” 


* « The conduct of the Lutheran 
doctors,” says a very candid and com- 
vetent judge, ** in the deliberations re- 
Laine to the famous form of concord, 
discovered such an imperious and un- 
charitable spirit, as would have been 
more consistent with the genius of the 


court of Rome, than with the principles 


of a protestant church.” 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of the late Roltert Orme, Esq. F. A.S. 
the learned and elegant Historiogra- 
pher of the English Establishments, 
Conquests, Trade, ce. in“the Last 
Indies. 

«* Mr. Orme, the historian of India, 
unites an exquisite taste for every fine 
art, with an accurate knowledge of 
Asiatic manners.” Sir W. Fones. 


IT is universally admitted, that 
national strength and prosperity is 
ever best produced and secured in a 
state where the interests of commerce 
and manufictures, and the means of 
possessing military power, (in a sutti- 
ciently large extent of fertile territo- 
ry) have an equal place in the estima- 
tion of the legislators—and where they 
are not only made compatible with, 
but can be, in a great measure, united 
and rendered subservient to each 
other. The Greeks,as we learn from 
ancient history, rose to a great as- 
cendance of power and political dis- 
tinction, by cultivating, with activity 
and industry, the arts of peace as 
well as those of war—and I remember 
to have read an ingenious remark 
somewhere, to the following purport, 
that if the councils and military Siack. 
pline of Lacedemon, had been added 
tothe commercial strength of Athens, 
or in other words, if the power and 
se of the two stctes could have 
xeen properly amalgamated, Greece 
would have remained to this day, in- 
vincible ; the Macedonian subjugation 
of its different states, would never 
have taken place, and the Romans 
would have been effectually arrested 
and controuled ia the progress of their 
arms. It is true that industry will 
make a small city a great one—will 
make avery small or barren territory 
— and capable of abounding 

oth with men and money ; it has, 
likewise, been often seen thata small 
state may overcome a great one, by 
superior policy and courage, by mi- 
litary skill and discipline: it is ne- 
cessary, therefore, that every nation 
which would support and extend an 
advantageous system of commerce, 
should likewise exert its best coun- 
cils and endeavours to acquire supe- 
rior strength in making ware Great 
Britain possesses both these inesti- 
muble advantages, and being an island 


united within itself, can only be in- 

vaded by sea, and as: such, will ever 

find its naval strength to be its grand 

security against foreign foes. The 

possession of remote territories, colo- 

nies, and settlemeuts abroad, which 

have a political dependance, on the 

mother country, is the surest founds. 

tion wherein ‘to found a large and 

growing commerce. Every other 

species of commerce must, of neces- 

sity, be more or less dependant upon 
the disposition of other states, and of 

course must be confined and precari- 

ous. Since the late disastrous revolu- 

tion in North America, it cannot be 

denied that the Britannic empire is 

most peculiarly indebted to its con- 

nection with India, for 4 very con- 

siderable degree of its maritime 

strength, opulence and grandeur. Our 

East Jiadia Company have now in sub- 

jection to them, a vast extent of ter- 

ritory, either provoked by war, or 

solicited by negotiation with the na- 

tive sovereigns and chiefs of Indos-. 
tan ;—and these our establishments 

in that quarter of the globe, are now 

intimately connected, directly or ins 
directly, with the highest interests of 

every Briton: Indeed no person can 
be considered as even moderately 
skilled in the theory of politics, who 
has not made himself acquainted with 
the actual state of the British interests 
in the East. But it is not too much 
to say, that since our first knowledge 
of Indiay no gentleman has so amply 
elucidated its history and policy as the 
late elegant and much lamented Mr. 
Orme. A few authentic particulars 
of his life, will, I doubt not, therefore, 
prove an acceptable present to the 
British public and nation. 

Robert Orme, the subject of the 
following memoir, was born at An- 
jengo, in the Travancore country, in 
India, on Christmas-day, in the year 
1728—It appears that Dr. Alexander 
Orme, his father, went out to India, 
in the service of the Hon. East India 
Company, as physician and surgeon, 
and that he arrived at Bombay about 
the year 1706. He continued there, 
and at the dependant settlements, a 
considerable time, with great reputa- 
tion.* It further appears that Dr. 


* The following paper is extracted 
from the public records of that period : 


« 











Orme having long distinguished him- 
self in the country, was, at length, 
appointed chief of the settlement of 
Anjengo, where he- had issue of his 
marriage, two sons and two daughters. 
Of these, Robert, whose labcurs have 
derived such eminent advantages to 
this nation, was the second son. The 
mother of Governor Bourchier was 
one of his sponsors. With a view to 
improve at once his education and his 
health, for Robert was naturally of a 
delicate.constitution, the Doctor sent 
him to England, when scarcely two 
years of age, and he was placed un- 
der the care of his aunt Adams, then 
residing in Cavendish-square, London. 
With this lady he continued two or 
three years, and was then committed 
to the tuition of a clergyman, for 
about twelve months; after which he 
was sent to the school of Harrow. 
Here he continued between seven and 
eight years, became an expert profi- 
cient in classical literature, and was 
no less distinguished by the brightness 
of. his parts, than by the sedulity of 
his application. In 1741, young Mr. 
Orme was removed from Harrow ; 
and being intended for the civil ser- 
vice in India, he was placed in the 
ofhce of the accountant general, that 
he might acquire an insight into the 
theory of commercial transactions. 


Callicut, Aug. 30, 1707, 

«© Mr. Alexander Orme, surgeon, of 
Anjengo Fort, has made his request to 
us, that he may be made a Company’s 
servant. We find him a very capable 
and ingenious person, that would be 
extraordinarily serviceable to our masters 
and us, in sickness. If your excellency 
aud the council are pleased to enter him 
a factor, we request that we may have 
him at this factory, being in great want 
of assistance, as above specified. 

** Robert Adams. 
«© John Johnson.” 

In a subsequent letter, they write 
thus: 

“* Weare heartily sorry that the rains 
have been so very unhealthy with you, 
that Dr. Orme could not be spared. 
We request you would afford us his as- 
sistance, as soon as you can,” &c. 


Robert Adams, ~ who signed the 


foregoing letters, as chief of the settle- 
ment of Callicut, on the coast of Ma- 
labar, and Dr. Orme, had married two 
sisters of the name of Hill, 
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The facility and alacrity with which 
Mr. Orme applied to studies so differ- 
ent from those more attractive ores, 
which he was obliged to relinquish, 
evinced an uncommon degree of dili- 
gence, as well as great vigour of mind. 

Having Jaid a firm foundation for 
subsequent attainments in commer- 
cial life, young Orme embarked - for 
India, where he arrived in the year 
1742, at Calcutta, where his brother 
William then resided as a cadet, in 
the East India Company’s service. 
William was cclalantg intended for 
the sea; but that element not being 
congenial to his temperament, he ob- 
tained the above mentioned appoint- 
ment at Calcutta, where he died at 
about twenty-five years of age, before 
which time he had lost both his pa- 
rents. Robert did not return to India 
in the company’s service; but, on his 
arrival in Calcutta, engaged himself, for 
improvement, in the house of Messrs. 
Jackson and Wedderburne, at that 
time considered as the first English 
mercantile house in India, Mr. Jack- 
son being one of the council, and Mr. 
Wedderburne, (of the same family as 
the late Earl of Rosslyn)* a free mex- 
chant. While with them, young 
Orme made a voyage round the Pe- 
ninsula to Surat, in one of the freight 
ships; and it was on his return to Cal- 


* The following prayer, or pious 
supplication to the Almighty, and which 
was written in the sixteenth year ef his 
age, appears in his memoranda, dated 
November, 1744: 

“© O God, whose infinite power is 
not more shewn in the works of thy 
creation, than thine eternal beneficence 
in the preservation of thy creatures, 
vouchsafe to hear the humble supplica- 
tions of one of the meanest among them, 
who, in all due sense of the lowliness of 
his condition, presumes, on the autho- 
rity of his Redeemer’s command alone, 
to throw himself, in all his sins, at the 
throne of thy mercy. Forgive him, O 
Lord, his manifold breaches of thy ordi- 
nances, and endue him with grace to 
amend his ways before thee. Cast froin 
his heart the rancour of pride, the ma- 
lignity of envy or malice, and all those 
tumultuous passions and urgent emo- 
tions, of which’ our frail beings are, 
without thy prevention, so susceptible ; 
endue him with humility; grant him 
charity to all men.” 
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eutta, that-he received or found an 
appointment from England, authoriz- 
ing him to be a writer in the Compa- 
ny’s civil service; in which service, 
Mr. Orme continued between nine 
and ten years, becoming after the 
first five years a factor, according to 
the Company’s regulations in India. 

In the year 1752, some’ regulations 
in the jamadary or police of the town 
of Calcutta, were thought necessary, 
and Mr. Orme, although only twenty- 
four years of age, was desired to state 
his opinion on the subject. In his 
short narrative on that delicate, but 
important concern, he observes that 
the office of Jamadar in Caicutta had 
not been rightly understood in Eng- 
land. It comprises in itself two dis- 
tinct offices; the administration and 
execution of justice, and the collec- 
tion of the revenues. Some of his 
advice on this subject was as follows : 
** Separate the revenues from the jus- 
ticiary power. Divide those revenues 
into different branches, by farms and 
by distinct collectors. Divide the 
town into particular districts, each ca- 
pable of being superintended by one 
person; and over these districts ap- 
point particular gentlemen, some of 
the council, some not, as they can be 
spared. . Let an appeal lie to the go- 
vernor and council. Let the prison 
and the cutcheree be methodized into 
distinct offices, for regulations and 
punishments, according to the dis- 
iricts,” 

In the same year, 1752, and during 
his residence at Calcutta, Mr. Orme 
compose: the first and second books 
of his ‘* General Idea of the Govern- 
ment and People of Indostan,” which 
has lately been first printed complete 
from the author's MS. Thislittle essay, 
though a juvenile production, shews 
the great zeal and industry with which 
he had applied himself to the investi- 

ation of Indian concerns, and may 

e considered as the germ of his great- 
erand more important work. ‘The 
first two books he corrected and en- 
Jarged on board the ship Pelham, in 
the month of September 1753 ; and 
the third book he composed on board 
the same vessel, during a voyage which 
he was then making to England, and 
where he arrived at the latter end of 
that year. This voyage from India to 
England was principally made at the 
desire of his favourite aunt, Mrs. 


Adams. With this lady, who enter- 
tained a most affectionate regard for 
him, he resided, during his stay in 
this country, at her house in Caven- 
dish-square, the same house which 
came afterwards, by the testament of 
Mrs. Adams, into the possesison of the 
Jate Lord Gainsborough. This lady, 
we may further observe, at her de- 
cease, left Mr. Orme an annuity of 
200). 


The following are the author’s con- 
cluding reflections on his work, the 
essay above mentioned : 

«© Having brought to a conclusion 
this essay on the government and peo- 
ple of Indostan, paces refrain from 
making the reflections which so ob- 
viously arise from the subject. 

** Christianity vindicates all its glo- 
ries, all its honours, and all its reve- 
rence, when we behold the most 
horrid impieties avowed amongst the 
nations on whom its influence does 
not shine, as actions necessary in the 
common conduct of life; I mean poi- 
sonings, treachery and assassifations, 
in the sons of ambition ; rapines, cru- 
elty and extortions, in the ministers 
of justice. 

** T leave divines to vindicate, by 
more sanctified reflections, the cause 
of their religion and their God. 

‘* The sons of liberty may here behold 
the mighty ills to which the slaves of 
a despotic power must be subject ; 
the spirit darkened and depressed by 
ignorance and tear; the body tortur- 
ed and tormented by punishments, in- 
flicted without justice, and without 
measure ; such a contrast to the bles- 
sings of liberty heightens, at once, 
the sense of our happiness, and our 
zeal for the preservation of it.” 

It may be necessary here, for the 
better elucidation of what will follow, 
to transcribe some of the author’s po- 
litical observations, applicable to that 
period when commerce was the sole 
object of the Company, as it was the 
first principle on which their settle- 
ments were established within the pe- 
ninsula of India. 

*« The Mogul government had, dur- 
ing the long and wise administration 
of Aurenezebe, taken such deep root, 
that the many nations which formed 
the empire of Hindostan, were sub- 
jugated to the Mogul, in various 
forms:; some of them tributary. and 
hereditary, and others governed by 
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nabobs or viceroys, tinder the imme- 
dite appointment of the emperors. 

** Such was the state of the empire 
when the English settled:in India, and 
obtained phirmunds, or royal grants, 
for establishing themselves in Bengal, 
Madras, and Surat, with privilege of 
trading duty free; and a grant of a 
certain district of land to settle upon, 
with liberty to fortify and ‘govern 
themselves by their own Jaws. But as 
the English saw no violence to be ap- 
prehended from a people who had a 
just idea of commerte, and a govern- 
ment, at that time well administered, 
they built with very little view of de- 
fence, and carried on their trade free 
from oppression. 

«« The governors of the distant pro- 
vinces, discovering the weakness to 
which the power of the emperor was 
reduced, by the invasion of Nadir 
Shaw, were no longer restrained by 
fear; each assumed and exercised 
sovereign authority over his pro- 
vince, atid looked on his govern- 
ment as an heritage to his family. 
Scarce any more of the annual sums, 
before paid by them to the Mogul, 
were sent to court; and to maiftain 
themselves in theiy sovereignty, they 
lévied forces far beyond what the or- 
dinary revenues would maintain. 
From hence oppressions became ne- 
céssary, and in their turn, the Eu- 
ropeans were oppressed, not only in 
their trade, but large sums were ex- 
torted from them, by violence. Mons. 
Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, 
was the first who took the alarm, and 
was the first who discovered the su- 

erjority of on discipline, and 

m hence was led into the idea of 
oc uiring a territorial sovereignty in 

ndia. 

*¢ Tt is probable he at first extended 
his views no farther than a district 
round Pondicherry ; but when once 
engaged in the politics of the country, 
his success so far surpassed bis ex- 
pectations, and opened such ascene of 
power to him, that he disdained the 
narrow limits he might at first pre- 
scribe to himself; and no doubt but 
they were a not only to the 
conquest of the Carnatic, but to the 
extirpation of all other European na- 


' “¢ The English beheld: his progress 
“with partiars otrs but gpk 20 


roused to action till they found 'them- 
selves on the point of being swallow- 
ed up by'the French power. Forced 
to it, they with reluctance, in 1750, 
undertook the support of Mahumed 
Ally, against Chanda Saheb, under 
whose name the French carried on 
their ambitious projects. 

** It is not our mtention to enter 
into a minute detail of that long war, 
maintained on our side against a con- 
stant superiority of. numbers, at the 
expence of the lives of many thou- 
sands of brave men, and at the risk 
of neara million sterling of the Com- 
pany’s property ; we shall only ob- 
serve, that from our successes, the 
nabob’s situation was so. different at 
the end of the year 1753, from what 
it was in 1750, at which time the 
single city of Trichinopoly was the 
only part of his dominions that re- 
mained unconquered by the French, 
that in 1753, he had recovered, and 
was master of almost the whole Car- 
natic; and at that time the French 
resources seemed nearly exhausted. 

-¢ The French company, elated with 
the success ‘which attended Mons. 
Dupleix, in. the commencement of 
the war at first, faintly approved his 
measures ; but the opposition of the 
other European powers, the unfore- 
seen events of war, and the deviating 
so widely from their natural object of 
commerce, rendering the event very 
uncertain, there was nothing could 
fix their faith in the rectitude of those 
measures, but successes that might 
attend them, and a happy period to 
the war, which Mons. Dupleix pro- 
mised them in every letter. “But in- 
stead of these successes, they saw the 
countries, of which they expected the 
revenues would be their reward, in 
the hands of their enemies ; and their 
stock exhausting in the support of an 
uncertain war, which ruined their 
trade, and the manufactories of their 
country, from which they had before 
reaped advantages suitable to their 
establishments. 

«« The war appeared in the same 
licht to the English company ;. and 
therefore, both agreed on. a neutrality 


tions, and even ‘to the reduction ‘of for the Carnatic, till means should be 


the whole Mogul empire, and to make 


it a dependant state on the crown of 


ce, ; 





found to put an end to that aiid all 

future wars, by negociations at home. 

But as.it regarded the Carnatic only, 
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it did not check the progress of the 
French arms in the Deccan, the soubah 
of which had ceded to them Massuli- 
patam, and four provinces, which 
yielded them a revenue of 400,000/. 
sterling a-year. Nor did there ap- 
pear any check to their progress in 
that country ; the French. gave law, 
by their influence over the soubah, 
to a country as extensive and populous 
as France; and by a prudent manage- 
ment of what they had so acquired, 
or by increase of dominion, it was in 
their power even then to have laid a 
foundation on which M. Dupleix’s 

reat ideas of conquest might have 
Cats realized. And although the 
French company themselves should 
have chosen to adhere to their com- 
mercial interests, Dupleix’s projects 
suited too well with that spirit of con- 
quest which prevails in the French 
court, to be neglected; and upon the 
breaking out of the war, it is reason- 
able to conclude, from the forces sent 
out under General Lally, that they 
adopted them in their utmost extent. 
Our settlements were but a secondary 
object; their forces were so formida- 
ble, that they with great probability, 
imagined them a_ trifling obstacle 
(which surmounted) Cape Comorin, 
and the Ganges might have been the 
boundaries of their dominions,” 

( To be continued.) 


Respicere exemplar, vite morumque ju- 
bebo 


Doctum imitatorem, et veras huic duces 
voces, 


TO THE REFORMER. 


SIR, 

THE stupendous title you have 
chosen for your lucubrations, gives 
me a hope that the subject of my let- 
ter will meet alike with your repro- 
bation and reform. Although I am 
one ofthose who are firmly of opinion, 
that the more speculatively retined the 
world is grown, the progress of cor- 
ruption, or (if you please it) viee, is 
by so much the more extensive, yet 
I mean to expatiate upon one particu- 
lar folly, which may even yet be 
amended, but from a thousand. acci- 
dents to which “ flesh is heir to,” 
cannot be totally done away; I mean 
that egregious insanity of people bring- 


ing up their childrea without any cer- 





tain means of acquiring their liveli- 

hood, when left to m4 Awe sch by: 

death, or any other misfortune, 
Queque ipse misserrima vidi 

Et quorum pars magna fui. 

It will readily be understood, that 
a thousand circumstances intervene to 
render abortive, the wisest and best 
plans ; but I mean those who, from 
some adventitious cleverness or smart- 
ness, are trained up with the idea of 
something ve eat happening to 
them ; on Tad Ene the a. > a 
mitre, dancing in their reveries of 
splendour and magnificence, setting 
aside the numerous tribe who are 
supposed to possess talents without 
having received any from nature ; but 
of whom I do not intend to speak. 

Doctor Johnson has said, that the 
best books have been written in want. 
In deference to so great an authority, 
1 humbly imagine, that the world 
could amply dispense with half the 
volumes we find in the library, so far 
as genius goes; and I do not learn 
that Otway’s Orphan ever yet im- 
proved any body’s morals, or that any 
one condescends to read the Panther 
and Hind of Dryden. That want may. 
stimulate a man to uncommon exer- 
tions, is not to be denied; but she 
was not the companion of a Pope nor 
a Gibbon, together with a whole host 
of others, Phere certainly ever will 
be productions from the necessity of 
the moment, according to the medi- 
cal expression, pro re nata, Let us 
cease to expatiate upon evils that cer- 
tain] pan en; butifI can make 
one honest cooler out of the embryos 
of a drunken author, (of whatever 
Senius) my end is answered. 

Without ascribing to myself any 
particular proficiency, I think Lam 
perfectly qualified to speak on this 
subject, from the whole tenor of my 
life. At the same time, Mr. Re- 
former, I nmust inform you, that my 
greatest misfortune throughout the 

riodof my existence, has been my 

eing imagined always too clever. 
From hence has arisen that miserable 
concatenation of disasters, which have 
invariably tormented, and has raised 
such a host of. difficulties. about me, 
as will infallibly overwhelm me. [ 
do not by this mean to give you.a 
dull history of my life, nor wish to, 
gain your pity; all, as 1 said before, 
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was to induce some body to make 
their child an honest tradesman, in- 
stéad of a starving gentleman. 

The youth of most men pass alike ; 
forward boys are imagined clevér, and 
thoughtful ones are — to be 
stupid. You will readily suppose I 
was arnong the former ; ard the fore- 
most of the former was I in every 
respect. 

raining up in a liberal style with- 
out a penny of prospect, I ran through 
my studies with inconceivablé ala- 
erity, and although my mother stint- 
éd herself to supply my wants, (I 
had lost my father when I was very 
young) she heard: such flattering re- 
wen of my progress, as to induce her 
© imagine me already in possession 
of the seals, and those self-depriva- 
tions gave no pain. She died soon 
after, and I burst out at once a meteor 


_ On the world, with.ninety-five pounds 


in my pocket, but with such a store 
of accomplishments as could not fail 
to render the whole world subservient 
(in my opinion) to my beck, and obedi- 
enttomycall. Ihastened to that young 
man’s heaven, London, the theatre 
of every thing great and every thing 
infamous ; and here, Sir, I first met 
With a disappointment, severe indeed, 
rticularly toa person who had beén 
ed to expect that every one would be 
ready to bear witness to his convivial 
powers, his talents for argument, and 
extent of information ; every one did 
ample justice to my abilities, but left 
me to seek applause b myself, énd- 
ing their rémarks with this comfort- 
able assurance, that I could not want 
employment, £ was so very clever. 
his was certainly a change to me; 
from having been the object of court 
while at college, so suddenly to have 


“it changed to a kind of dignified soli- 


tude, a kind of armed neutrality, 
left to indulge myself with my own 
remarks, and no opposition, no charm- 
ing gg to render my life com- 
fortable. In short, I had met with 
sevefal beforé whom my powers of 
argument were quickly dispelled, my 
fund of information equalled, and my 
talents in repartee, if not excelled, <t 
least blunted so, that I had not spirits 
to advance them: but in self-defence. 
My money was gone long_before 
this, and [ had been obliged for sub- 
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ley of lies and dpengtion 3 but in this 
py age eaith soon began 
to be impaired; my spirits flagged, 
and I had recourse to the never-fail- 
ing asylum of men in want—I turned 
my thoughts towards the army. It 
being then war-time, I found little or 
no difficulty in acquiring a commis- 
sion in the only scientiic regiment : 
then in the service, I mean the ar- 
tillery. Here I expected to tread (if 
not the most ¢elassic ground) at least 
that path which is desassicall laid 
out; and that my steps should be in- 
variably guided by the doctrine of 
projectiles. But, would you believe 
it, Mr. Reformer ! I protest I found 
as great ignoramuses as in any other 
wa in life, and a set of men who 
had read the ascribed works of Aris- 
totle infinitely oftener than those of 
Antoni. The want of a sufficient 
number to choose from, 1s one prin- 
cipal cause of this deficiency of scien- 
tific men ; and a quick and honorary 
method of rewarding such as distin- 
guished themselves, since promotion 
would not do, as the whole regiment 
proceeds by gradation. My being or- 
dered off to Scotland very shortly af- 
ter my inauguration into this corps of 
luminati, gave me some hopes ot 
emancipating myself from the shackles 
of difficulties into which I hadimmerg- 
ed myself; but at the same time I lost 
every opportunity of making rayself 
known to higher powers, and some 
how or other, I found my society af- 
ter the first year grow very contracted, 
My military society was pretty much 
the same, composed for the most part 
of fools, consisting chiefly of tencible 
officers, who were either taken from 
the piough tail, or from behind the 
counter. You wiil not wonder that 
I should prefer myself to these ‘‘ sons 
of the earth,” and that I should hold 
myself consideraply aloof from such 
company ; but whether it was the ex- 
clusive affection that reigns — 
out Scotland for their own untry, 
to the utter rejection of every one 
else, (and particularly Irishmen) save 
a great man, I do not know, but here 
I fend a number of hours hang hea- 
vy on my hands, whilst the untatored 
‘cubs were revelling in every social en- 
joyment, which that place afforded. I 
cannot think that there was any want 


sistence, to exert myself, in some of of sociality in me, andI have reason to 


those daily papers, which are a med- 





believe that my person was not s0 
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intolerable; but certain it was, my so- 
litary hours tar exceeded my moments 
of society, and I had ample leisure to 
ruminate upon the cleverness which 
they universally ascribed tome. Not- 
withstanding this solitude, I possessed 
a certain pride, or rather folly, which 
led me into numerous extravagancies, 
which had no excuse in nature, and 
which were ultimately my ruin ; place 
it to my wishing to outdo my co- 
equals in lustre, and to eclipse them 
personally as well as mentally, if you 
please, but certain is was, I ran a 
career of the most heedless profusion, 
which in the end crushed me. After 
sojourning in Scotland (that seat of 
the arts) for 7 years, (another trans- 
portation!) I was obliged to throw 
up my commission, and betake my- 
self ouce more to my wits: thus fell 
the ephemeron of the day ! 

That the motive which induced me 
fo launch out into that scene of dis- 
sipated extravagance, did not partake 
of the amiable, 1 am ready to ac- 
knowledge : it was evidently to raise 
the envy of my companions, and 
must sooner or Jater end in their dis- 
gust or dislike. It is no excuse to say 
that they were worthless ; for, as. to 
be the object of hatred and indigna- 
tion, gives more real pain than all the 
evils which any brave man can pos+ 
sibly fear from.his enemies ; so there 
is a secret satisfaction in being be- 
loved, and thought well of, which, 
to.any person of delicacy, any one 
of sensibility, is of infinitely more 
consequential importance to happi- 
ness, than all the advantage he can 
ever hope to derive from it. It is 
from this consideration that we begin 
to discern between the social and un- 
social passions: while every thin 
amiable emanates from the one, an 
as disagreeable arises from the other 5 
the open animating glow of confi- 
dence, opposed to the chilling, refri- 
gerating cool of suspicion: the one 
the effect of ingenuous nature— 


—— arte, natura potentier omni, 
Est deus in nobis, agitante calescimus 
illo, ; 

the other the mixture of hypocrisy 
and pride. To the want of this in- 
trinsic pacificator of the passions, I 
attribute that sullen sang froid and 
hauteur which is so much my cha- 


racteristic ; it arose from my being 
early initiated into adversity, and be- 
ing, when very young, the sport and 
prey of designing men: how much 
this wouldhave been avoided, had my 
early youth been bred up to work at 
some trade, or have followed em- 
ployment in a counting-house, I leave 
zo to judge ; my time would have 
en occupied, and instead of dancin 

attendance at a great man’s gate, 

might this day 2 turning over the 
leaves that might bring me countless 
thousands. I remember a schoo]-boy 
who was always opposed to me, and 
who, on account o bis stupidity, was 
always the butt of my ridicule, now 
annually in the receipt of thousands, 
and I should be very glad if he would 
ask me to dinner. he life of a sol- 
dier gives rise to any other passion 
but that of diligence, and although 
they have (in this country at least) 
more time upon their hands than 
they know what to do with, yet they 
employ that frequently to the worst 
of purposes. It was not to be sup- 
posed that I could reap much advan- 
tage in that line ; and indeed I seldom 


or ever read any thing that could fur - 


ther me in my profession. Unless a 
person be brought up with a certainty 
ofa fortune, lam convinced that some 
certain occupation should be found 
for him, independently of the learned 
pateeenss y these means he will 
have-something. to recur to, and pre- 
vent his becoming afterwards a bur- 
then to himself or his friends: the 
return to diligence is the hardest 
effort that the human mind is capable 
of making, and the uncertainty of em- 
ployment renders every step more 
difficult and laborious: for to use the 
words of an agreeable novelist, “ it 
is as unpleasant to be alone in the® 
midst of the desarts of Arabia, as to 
be in the middle of Leadenhall mar- 
ket without six-pence in your pock- 
et :”’"—not to mention the want of an 
accurate estimation of our own ta- 
lents, which (as we seldom under-rate 
them) we are most commonly given 
to think ye extensive, ready to over- 
come any difficulty, and capable of 
assailing any danger: the 


" JEstuat Ingens 
Uno in corde pudor, luctusque, et 
conscia virtus, 
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will be of nouse; art must be assailed there is no prospect open for ‘me ; all 


by art, 
with magnanimity and resolution. 

Thus, Sir, from. the 
since h 
have been the sport of fortune, anda 
butt for the shaits-of disappomtment ; 
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ltoat, Ly Christopher 

OUR readers in general, will doubt- 
less be pleased to find the subjoined 
description of a newly invented Life 
Boat, accompanied with an engraved 
representation in wood, constructed 
by Mr. C. Towill, of hig sengpeen 
in Devonshire. This has been sent 
to us for the perusal of our subscribers, 
in consequence ofa recent applicatian 
made to that ingenious mechanist, 
expressly for the purpose, by the 
Editors of the Universal Magazine, 
who wish at all times, to furnish every 
information in their power that_ may 
conduce to serve the purposes of pub- 
lic instruction, utility, knowledge and 
entertainment. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 

SIR, 

IT affords me great satisfaction that 
J have now an opportunity of meeting 
your request relative to my life-boat— 
and I shall accordingly proceed to 
communicate to you a short descrip- 
tion of her. 

Her length is 30 feet, her breadth 
10, and depth 3 feet, 6 inches. The 





and every effort strengthened is gloomy and comfortless ; and al- 

though the pleasures of this life are 
first period but few, I am sorry 
my animal life has ceased, I confess that I have not learned to bear 


to be obliged to 


theix loss without regret. 


Verax. 





Towill, with a Scale of ten Fret. 
space between her timbers is fitted 
up with pine wood ; this is done with 
a view to prevent the water lodging 
there. The pine wood is boiled over, 
well caulked and paid.—Between the 
cases are Norwegian baulks, bolted 
to the bottom, engrafted to each other 
by iron clamps aud decked over. 
The depth of her keel is about 9 in- 
ches below the garboard stroke—the 
dead rising is 4 inches. Her keel is 
narrow at the under part, and wide 
above, for the purpose of giving the 
timber a good bed, which will sup- 
port the bolts, in case a necessity 
should arise to encounter sand-banks. 
In sailing over a bar, or in places 
where the water is shallow, the ruds 
der will, with ease, draw. up even 
with the keel, and when in deep 
water, it will let down, instantly, and 
with equal facility, a foot below it— 
in conseqnence of which advantage, 
the boat is tound to steer remarkably 
well. . 
She is buoyed up by 8 metal cases, 
4 6n each side ; these are water-tizit, 
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and independent one of another. have given rise to this boat are almost 
They will serve to buoy up 6 tons ;— if not altogether new, to the best of 
but T find that all the buoyant parts of my knowledge. They originated in 
the boat, taken collectively, will buoy shipwreck, and with the hortors of 


up more than § tons—The cases are death around me. I am, Sir, 
securely decked over, and boarded by Your obedient Servant, 
the sides with pine. There is a scuttle Curistorser Towitr.- 


to each case to put goods in; the edges Teignmouth, Aug. 14, 1805. 
are lined with baize; and over each — 
scuttle, in the case, is one of wood, of EXTRACTS FROM A LITERARY COM- 
a larger size, the margin of which is MON-PLACE BOOK. 
linedin the same manner, to exclude Aristotle. 
the water. The room of the boat is THERE is no passage in any an- 
10 feet wide, 6 long, .and 4 feet deep, cient author which hath more exer- 
in which women, children and dis- cised the sagacity of the most learned 
abled persons may be put. It is am- and ingenious critics, than two lines 
ply supplied with air, by means of 2 of Aristotle’s Poetics; which lines 
copper ventilators. Thereare, more- form the concluding part of a sentence 
over, two grapnels, very proper to be in that profound and elaborate work, 
thrown on board a wreck, to ride by. and contain Aristotle’s definition of 
—The grapnel repes will assist the the proper end and aim of Tragedy. 
sufferers to remove and escape from That part of the definition which is 
the wreck to the boat. here alluded to, is expressed in the 
Should any of the crew unfortu- following words: S10 eee xa PoSu pai 
nately be washed overboard, there are vesatny ray ro eroy xa8nwarny xadapoiv— 
seven life lines attached to each side of Which, as Victorius has rendered it, in 
the buat. The ends in the water are, his Latin translation, runs thus: Per 
moreover, Hoated with cork, on misericordiam et metum conficiens, 
which the men may lay hold before hujusmodi perturbationum purgati- 
they can be taken into the boat. She onem; or, according to the learned 
is, likewise, equipped with mast and Dacier’s translation’ in the French 
sails, and is as manageable with them language, Tragedie, par le moyen de 
as any boat of her dimensions can Ja terreur et de la compassion, acheve 
possibly be. de purger en nous ces sortes de passions, 
In a tempest, however, she must ef éoutes les autres semblatles, Now 
be dismantled, and rowed by fourteen the difficulty is to explain in what 
men, with oars 16 feet long, double manner tragedy, by exciting the two 
banked. Vhe men are all fastened passions of terror and pity, at the 
to the thwarts, and cannot be remov- same time refines and purifies them. 
ed from their seats. In the most Dacier and Du Bos have argued very 
wild and tempestuous seas, which largely on this doctrine of the purga- 
break in over her bows, the water is tion of pity, terror, and other i 
immediately seen to run out at her sions, by the means of exciting these 
stern, so that it is naturally impos- same passions in tragedy ; a doctrine, 
sible for the boat tosink ortobe water however, which the great Corneille, 
lodged—and I will further venture to although he nevér attempted to call 
assert, that every part of her mecha- in question the scholastic interpreta- 
nisin is as simpléas simplicity itself. tion of these words of Aristotle, had 
J Jately sailed in her, with great se- yet good sense enough, and was so in- 
curity, from Teignmouth to Wey- genuous, as frankly to declare that he 
mouth, during which voyage her could not comprehend. Now, after 
stern ports were continually open— ali the mighty pains and embarrassing 
and [ am given to understand, by the labours, which the numerous critics, 
best maritime and mechanical judges, commentators, and poets have taken, 
in confirmation of my own opinion, in order to prove and illustrate this 
that this boat may sately bid defiance sani¢ notion of the purgation of the 
to any sea; it will, therefore, amply passions by tragedy, and although the 
fultil my wishes, in preservitg the Abbé Du _ bos roundly asserts, 
lives of my fellow-creatures. Que lon a dit dans tous les terms, 
I shail conclude this letter, by bold- gue da Trageiie purgeoit les passions 
lyadvancing, that the principleswhich or that tlie power of tragedy, in 
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purging the passions, has been main- 
tained in all ages, as an expression pro- 
per to be i St may be very safely 
pronounces and asserted, on the con- 
trary, that Aristotle at least never 
said so, neither is there the smallest 
foundation for imagining that such 
was Aristotle’s meaning or intention. 
Onthe contrary, the whole of this 
specious fancy may be justly consi- 
dent as nothing more than a facti- 
tious chimzera of the moderns, which 
has arisen and been produced from a 
totak misconception, and mistransla- 
tion of this so much studied passage : 
in fact, it should seem that the critics 
have not given themselves the trouble 
to enquire thoroughly into the origin, 
sense, and meaning of it, but have ra- 
ther takenit upon trust. ‘To come to 
the point. Ln the Greek sentence or 
clause above quoted, the three last 
words have been each of them altoge- 
ther misconstrued. [For raerw does 
not refer to.the preceding words, eres 
xas QoCe ; Nor does aainwarwy properly 
mean passions ; NOT xadapoy, & Pu- 
rification or refinement. as have been 
confidently believed. The mistakin 
of the just signification of the word, 
'exdyuarwy appears to have drawn in 
along with it the mistake of the other 
two.words. ‘The translators have not 
attended to the. distinctive propriety of 
the language, in the different accepta- 
tion of the.two words waQos and wanes. 
The word which Aristotle uniformly 
uses toexpress the passions, is xaIn and 
bY wadnucre is always meant, not the 
passions of the human soul, but szffer- 
ings or calamities; this may be satis- 
factorily proved by various quotations 
from Herodotus, Thucydides, Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus,and indeed, by the 
constant usage of all the principal 
Greek writers. The proper sense, 
therefore, of thes¢ words of Aristotle, 
concerning the. rational object gr end 
of tragedy, is simply this, that it 
proposes to effect the removal of such 
calamities out of human life, by 
means of exciting the passions of: pity 
andterror. And thus it will appear, 
that Aristotle has, in as plain and pre- 
cis¢ words as the. Greek language 
could possibly have enabled him to 
do, defined that to be the natural end 
and aim of tragedy, which every judi- 
cious and. sensible person will readily 
enough adinit it to. be, viz. to. deduce 
draw a moral from. an example. 





This interpretation of a very impor~ 
tant passage, is not merely to be con- 
sidered as an ingenious effort of ver- 
bal criticism, but it is supported and 
confirmed by the dictates of common 
sense, by the fidelity of translation, by 
the rules of grammar, and by the 
justice of criticism. To conclude : 
Aristotle’s definition, at large, ruus 
exactly in the following words : 
Eohy wy rpaqudia pipenois mpakews oxadaias xoa- 
Tereias, meyelos exuons, ndvonerw roy, yopis 
Exasre, Tay stdwy sy TO4S pAOpiols, SpawTuW, Koy w 
t emaplerras, aan ds thew xos Poe mepasmere 
Try Tov Toute wadnuatwy xadapaiy. This 
sentence, if construed rather literal- 
ly than liberally, as school-boys would 
express it, in conning their lessons, it 
is plain, would runthus: ‘Tragedy, 
therefore, is the imitation of aserious 
and entire action, having due great- 
ness, [* by pleasurable language, each 
ot the forms acting separately, in 
their parts] and endeavouring to ef- 
fect the removal of the like calami- 
ties, not by narration, but by pity and 
terror.” 
Criticism. 

In learning the Hebrew language, 
the old paradigm commonly received 
in schools, as an example in the tyro- 
cinium of declining Hebrew verbs, 
appears to have been >yn, as we may, 
reasonably gather from the names of 
most of the voices, such as Niphal, 
Pihel, Pubal, &¢.—but this being evi- 
dently improper, inasmuch as the mid- 
dle radical letter, which is aguttural one 
will not admit ofa dagesh Forte, which 
it ought to do, in order to distinguish 
properly the two voices, Pihel and 
-uhal, another example has been 
chosen, and has come into vogue, of 
ate years, as more unexceptionable, 
viz. 75 ; but as this admits of a da- 
gesh lenein its first radical, } have 
pitched upon. 4795 as being much bet- 
ter adapted to the purpose of exempli- 
fying a general paradigm of pertect 
Hebrew verbs. 

Burnet. 

Burnet has been censured for the 
seerningly contemptuous term, Onze 
Prior; but perhaps this mode of 
expression might, in past years, 


* The two clauses ecomtained between 
crotchets, relate merelt to the form of 
the ancient Greek Tragedy, 
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have borne a different acceptation. 
Over one of the entrances of Thorn- 
bury Castle, is an inscription of this 
iniport : : 

‘“« This gate was begun in the yere of 
our Lord Gode mcceccxi, the 11th 
yere of the Rynge of Kynge Henrie the 
VIII, by one Edward Duk of Buk- 
kingham, &c. &c.” 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
SIR, 

Thave no doubt, that as a man of 
public _ and a Briton, you will're- 
gret with myself, to learn, that the 
very noble and justly celebrated col- 
Jection of natural and artificial curi- 
Osities called the Leverian Museum, 
is at length advertised for sale, by 
public auction. 

This Museum has been justly eon- 
sidered as an honour to the British. 
Nation ; and it would be a subject of 
deep regret to every liberal-minded 
person, to see its principal beauties go 
to enrich the cabinets of our national 
enemies, ‘andrivals. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the accustomed spirit 
and enterprize of our countrymen, so 
Jzudably exerted on every national oc- 
casion, will prevent such a fatal loss, 
and not subject us to the disappoint- 
ment experienced by the king of 
Sweden, when he found that the Lin- 
nzan collection had been consigned, 
and had set sail for this country ; to 
prevent which he actually dispatched 
a ship in pursuit of the vessel contain- 
ing that collection, with orders to 
bring it back, his subjects not having 
shown sufficient spirit to prevent the 
purchase and consequent removal 
of it. 

It will be recollected by many of 
rour readers that this collection, which 
1s by tar the completest and most in- 
teresting in the * world, was made at 


* Mr. Thomas Tennant stated to 


the Hon. the Committee of the, House - 


of Commons, that he had inspedted all 
the public and private cabinets of curi- 
osities in Holland, France, and Portu- 
gel, those of Brussels, Dresden, Bruns- 
wick, and Vienna, and that not one of 
these foreign collections could sustain a 
comparison with Sir Ashton Lever's. 
The late Sir William Hamilton, ‘who 
had cxammed the curiosities of, Naples, 
Titty, Sicily, &e. prefers those contain- 
ed in the Leveriuu Museum, to any 


Sale of the Leverian Museum. 


an expence of nearly fifty thonsand 
pounds, by the late Mr. Lever, 
afterwards Sir Ashton Lever, at his 
seat at Alkington, in Lancashire ; 
from whence it was removed to Lei- 
cester house, London: and that Sir 
Ashton, finding himself particularly 
embarrassed in his ercumstances, ap- 
plied to parliainent, m the year 1784, 
and had leave granted him to dispose 
of the whole collection in one lot, by 
public lottery, in 36,000 tickets,at one 
guinea each, of which only 8,000 
were sold. It was’ Mr. Parkinson's 
good fortune to obtain the possession 
of it, he being the holder of two tick- 
ets; and he has continually been add- 
ing to its value by subsequent collec- 
tions, and by erecting a building for 
its reception, upon a plap best adapted 
for displaying such an unportant depo- 
sit to the greatest advantage ; which 
building stands on the Surrey side of 
Black Friar’s Bridge. . 
A Virtvoso. 


To oe Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Str, 

IN answer to Lancasterensis’ en- 
quiries (see Vol. III. page 494) I beg 
leave to state, that the author of the 
Lancashire Dialect was John and not 
Joseph Collyer. This comical and truly 
original genius was born at Harrison's 
Fold, near Warrington. His father 
was a clergyman, who baying only 4 
small curacy, became a schoolmaster, 
and continued to teach for many 
years. The joint income of the two 
pursuits enabled him to bring up a 
large family in a er manner, 
but unfortunately Josing his , sight 
about the fortieth 


intention which he had formed of 


bringing up his son John to the church | 
was frustrated, and the youth was ac- | 
cordingly apprenticed to a Dutch- | 
loom weaver, at which business he | 


was employed about twelve months, 
but dishking so  pneay’ an occupa- 
tion, he prevailed upon his master to 
release him, when he commenced an 
itmerant scbool-master, and. after- 
wards became assistant to Mr. Pearson 
of Milnrow, near Rochdale, whom he 
other. This was also the sition of 
the late Baron Dimsdale. at great 


naturalist; the late Mr. Pennant, pro- | 
nounced it a a matchless collec.ion. | 
Mr. Jotun Church valued it at 53, ,Q00/. 


= ot his age, the | 
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Some Account of the Author of the Lancashire Dialect. 


also succeeded as master of the 
school. In his Jeisure hours he prac- 
tised himself in music and drawing, 
and soon became such a proficient, as 
to be capable of giving instruction to 
others. On the hautboy and common 
flute he was supposed to excel most 
provincial performers. He likewise 
drew landscapes in a superior style, 
and attempted some heads in profile ; 
but his natural comic humour led him 
to slight the painting of faces, unless 
he was permitted to give them a dash 
at the caricature. In the latter way 
he employed no small portion of his 
time to a very good account, sending 
his pieces when finished to the differ- 
ent inns in the neighbouring towns, 
with the prices affixed to them, and 
the landlords becoming his agents ; 
these were bought up with extreme 
avidity by riders and others who fre- 
quented that country; and orders 
were sent to him from Liverpool and 
other places ; and many of his most 
curious groups were sent on specu- 
lation abroad, particularly to the East 
Indies. Early in life he discovered 
some talent for poetry, or rather an 
easy habit for humourous rhyme, 
in which he was sure to attack 
in every particularly absurd or ec- 
centric character. The first regular 
poetic composition which he publish- 
ed was, the Blackbird, containing 
a — and sarcastic ridicule upon 
a Lancashire justice of the peace, 
more remarkable for political zeal and 
ill-timed loyalty, than for good sense, 
judgment or discretion. 

His wife, or as he was used to term 
her, his crooked rib, was the dau 1 
ud- 
dersfield, and proved herself a vir- 
tuous, discreet, prudent, sensible, 
woman, a good wife, and an excellent 
mother of a large and almost annually 
increasing family. The increasing 
demand upon his industry, in conse- 
quence thereof, obliged him to relin- 

uish, in a great measure, his hautboy 

ute and amusing pencil, and seriously 
to wield the brush and pallet to a more 
lucrative purpose: his leisure time 
was now filled up with painting altar- 
a for chapels, and signs for public 

ouses—but his most profitable pur- 
suit was copying dame Nature-in her 
most grotesque sportings with the 
human race, especially where she had 
made ae free with the visage, 

Vol. 1V. 
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into which he was sure to blend some 
striking features, the creation of his 
own fancy, and which were sure to 
excite surprisé and risibility. in the 
beholder—the large demands made 
upon him for these pieces; and the 
encouragement he met with trom the 
purchasers, has often induced him to 
say, that if ever Providence meant 
him to be a rich man, this would 
have been the time, especially if she 
had furnished him with two pair of 
hands instead of one ; but the idea of 
laying up a store never entered poor 
Tim’s head—a cheerful glass and a 
social companion were temptations 
not to be resisted. 

His View of the Lancashire Dia- 
lect, in the adventures of a Lancashire 
clown, formed from some _ rustic 
sports and gambols, and whimsical 
modes of circulating mirth and merri- 
ment, at the expence of silly Tony 
Lumpkins, amongst the then cheery 
—_ of that peculiar neighbour- 

ood, was drawn by him, after having 
collected from the rustics during his 
excursions, all the awkward, vulgar, 
obsolete words and local expressions, 
which ever occurred to him, of which 
he formed a glossary or vocabulary. 
The rapid sale of this work soon re- 
quired a second edition; and much to 
his vexation, one or two pirated edi- 
tions appeared, which made him ex- 
claim violently against the printers, 
and declare, there was not an honest 
man amongst them ; and afterwards, 
in his preface, to lash them with his 
keen, sarcastic pen, and which also 
contained some smart lashes upon the 
reviewers. 

The above-named performances, 
his drawings, caricatures, and satires, 
er his name through Lancashire, 

orkshire and Cheshite. His pecu- 
liar vein of pleasantry in his hours of 
relaxation, induced many gentlemen 
when in the neighbourhood to send 
for him to an inn, to have a personal , 
specimen of his uncommon drollery ; 
and his hosts were seldom disappoint- 
ed, for he had a wonderful flow of 
spirits, with an inexhaustable fund of 
native, genuine, Falstaftian humour. 

Amongst many others who noticed 
and admired Tim, was a Mr. Richard 
Hill, of Kibroid and Halifax, a con- 
siderable clothier and manufacturer of 
baizes and shalloons, who thinking 
a al would be useful to him as his 
Hh 
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ae clerk in business, from his 
ing remarkably ready in accounts, 
and writing a most beautiful small 
hand in any kind of types especially 
in imitation of printed characters, 
after several fruitless attempts, at last, 
by offers of an extravagant salary, 
prevailed upon Mr. Collyer to enter 
into articles of service for three years 
certain, and to take his family to 
Kibroid; but the confinement which 
he found his new situation subjected 
him to, by no means suited his vola- 
tile disposition; he very soon repent- 
ed of his agreement—the secession 
from his former habits of relaxation 
preyed upon his spirits, joviality and 
jocularity tied from his presence, and 
he sighed after his old school, his old 
seats, his old companions—in fact, to 
be restored to his former situation. 
This being made known to Mr. Hill, 
he acquainted him, if he found him- 
self uneasy in the situation, he might 
regain his liberty at the end of twelve 
months—which arriving, Tim set off 
without tarrying for to-morrow. 
Hiring a large Yorkshire cart to 
bring away bag and baggage, he ar- 
rived by six o'clock the next morping 
at his own house at Milnrow. When 
arrived on the west side of Blackstone- 
edge, he thought himself once more 
a tree man, and his heart was as light 
asa feather. Being replaced in pos- 
session of his former school, through 
the friendship of Richard Townley, 
Esq. (who had kept it vacant for him) 
and replaced himself in his tottering 
elbow chair, he declared that no 
temptation of emolwnent or profit 
should ever induce him again to quit 


On the Science of Defence for the Sword and Bayonet, 





the humble village of Milnrow, but 
that he would use additional diligence 
with his pencil, brush and pen, to 
make up the deficiency in his family’s 
income. This resolution he strictly 
adhered to, and the inns of Rochdale 
and Littleborough were soon enliven- 
ed and ornamented with a display of 
ugly grinning old fellows, and mumb- 
ling old women on broomsticks, &c. 
iis Remarks on Mr. Whittaker’s 
History ot Manchester, in two parts, 
was, | believe, his last literary pro- 
duction, in which there appears a 
very large share of his usual acumen. 

He died at the age ot near eighty 
years, in possession of his mental 
powers, which were but little impair- 
ed, and his eyes not so much injured 
as might have been expected, trom 
such a severe use of them during so 
long a period of time. His wife died 
a few years before him. Mr. Collyer 
left three sons and two daughters be- 
hind him: the sons were all attached 
to the pallet and brush, but in differ- 
ent branches of the mimetic art. 

The following whimsical Epitaph 
be written by and intended for him- 
self. 

A yard beneath this heavy stone, 

Lies Jack-of-all-Trades, good at none, 

A weaver first, and then schoolmaster, 

A scrivener next—then poetaster. 

A painter, graver, and a fluter ; 

And Fame doth whisper, a C----- rT; 

An author, carver, and hedge-clark : 

E whoo-who-whoo, whot whofoo 

wark! 

He’s laft um aw, to lie ith dark ! 

Your’s, &c. 
Rochdale, Sep. 10, 1805. T.S. 





ORIGINAL CRITICISM for SEPTEMBER, 1805. 


“« Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam,” 


ON THE SCIENCE OF DEFENCE. 

Ant. II. Gordon's Treatise on the 
Science of Defence, for the Sword 
and Bayonet, c. in close Action. 


(Continued from page 144.) 


UR Author is unquestionably 
the first who has given just 

rules for extending this science to 
battalions. He seems to think, as we 


do, that the most arduous part of the 
business consists in the preparing and 
grounding the individuals in the ele- 


mentary parts, and that the general 
instruction of the battalions becomes 
easy, when the component parts are 
thus previously prepared. His Trea- 
tise, which may be termed multum in 
parvo, consists of an Introduction, 
eight Sections, and an Appendix. 
The first five Sections are appropriated 
to individual, and the three Taet to the 
mode of extending the science to any 
number of troops. 

We have furnished our readers with 
citations from the Introduction, first 
Section, and Appendix, which cannot 
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fail to impress them with an idea of Vegetius says, that the recruits, &c. 


the diligence, sagacity, and erudition 
of the author, however short and im- 
perfect his description of the arm 
must be considered. 

In the second Section, he gives an 
idea of the Roman practice of in- 
structing recruits to cut and thrust, 
according to mathematical principles, 
the laws of motion, and the powers 
of the lever. 

‘* Previously to the attempt of ex- 

laining the Roman practice, it may not 
be irrelevant to state what Vegetius says 
generally regarding it, in the 11th and 
12th chapters of his 1st book. The 
purport of the 11th chapter is, ‘* that 
the recruits were exercised twice a day, 
every morning and evening, with arms 
of double the weight of such as were 
used in real action; that every soldier 
and gladiator, who had acquired glory, 
either in the field or upon the arena, 
had ‘been in the habit of exercising, 
thus heavily armed: that after being 
drilled in the attitudes by a master, and 
instructed to make the most forcible 
cuts, (which, according to gravity, are 
vertical) they were practiced also in 
cutting at a post six feet high: that 
there was a post appropriated for every 
soldier; that they were taught how to 
strike at the head, sides, and arms; how 
to advance, ‘ by throwing the centre of 
gravity dextrously forward upon one 
leg,’ and to retire, ‘ by throwing the 
weight of the vody backwards.” 

We are of opinion, that Major 
Gordon being determined to ground 
his system of cutting on that of the 
Romans, shews much taste and judg- 
ment in omitting what he conceived 
impertinent, and in superadding what 
seemed to him pertinent to his pur- 
pose. For example, Vegetius does 
not in this 11th chapter say that the 
recruits were previously drilled by a 
master in the attitudes, and jnstruct- 
ed to make vertical cuts; nor does 
any author, ancient or modern, we 
have perused, lay down any just rules 
or directions for that purpose. Major 
Gordon is, therefore, not only blame- 
less, but meritorious for suggesting 
the idea, and supplying the Solect 


and in this Section, he lays down a 
mathematical standard, which deter- 
mines the force and the disadvantage 
of all cuts whatsoever, derived from 
gravity. 





with the wicker shields, and clubs 
twice as heavy as the real public 
shields and swerds used against the 
enemy, exercised against the post as 
against an enemy, ‘‘ ut nunc quasi 
caput aut faciem peteret, nunc a la- 
teribus minaretur, interdum conten- 
deret poplites et crura succidere, ac- 
cederet, recederet, assultaret insiliret, 
et quasi presentem adversarium, sic 
palum omni impetu, omni bellandi 
arte tentaret, &c.”” ‘* The recruit 
would one time strike, as it were, at 
the head and face; now he would 
menace the sides; at times he would 
exert to cut under at the hams and 
legs; he would advance, retire, as- 
sault, and leap in upon, and exert all 
his force in assaulting the post, by all 
the rules of war, as if it had been an 
enemy opposed,” &c. 

Major Gordon’s words are, that 
they were taught to strike at the 
head, sides, and arms, and he makes 
no mention of the hams and legs, for 
the reason which we collect from his 
fifth Section, and Plate XI. which 
demonstrates the absurdity and im- 
minent danger to the person who cuts 
low, at the legs or even thighs of the 
adversary: he therefore omits “ inter- 
dum contenderit poplites et crura suc- 
cidere.” Vegetius says, accederet, rece- 
deret, assultaret, &c. that is, that the 
recruit would advance, retire, assault, 
&c. but does not specify how. Our 
author supplies the defect, by briefly 
saying, ‘‘ that he was to throw the 
centre of gravity of his body dex- 
trously forward, wpon one leg in ad- 
vancing,” and ‘ that he was to retire, 
by throwing the weight of the body 
backwards.” ‘This is advancing like 
a swordsman. 

*¢ They were thus critically instructed 
in a mode of fighting, which they did 
not pfactice for the reasons which he 
states in the 12th Chapter, which is 
translated as a gem of inestimable value, 
and perhaps the only passage of antiquity 
which elucidates the Roman practice.” 

‘* Cap. XII. Non cesim, sed punc- 

tim ferire docendos tirones. 

«« Preterea non cxsim, sed punctim 
ferire discebant. Nam cvesim pugnantes 
non solum facile vicere, sed etiam de- 
risere Romani. Casa enim quovis im- 
petu veniat, non frequentur interfecit ; 
cum et armis, ct ogsibus vitalia defen- 
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dantur. At contra, puncta duas uncias 
adacta mortalis est. Necesse est enim, 
ut vitalia penetret quicquid immergitur. 
Deinde dum czsa infertur, brachium 
dextrum latusque nudatur. Puncta 
autem tecte corpore infertur, et adver- 
sarium sauciat antequam videatur. Ideo- 
que et dimicandum hoe precipue genere 
usos esse constat Romanos; duplicis 
autem ponderis illa cratis et clava ideo 
debantur, ut cum vera et leviora tiro 
arma sumpsisset, velut graviori pondere 
liberatus securior alacriorque pugnaret.” 
«* Translation of Chapter XII. 

««' That the Romans were instructed 
to strike home with the point, and not 
with the edge of the sword. Moreover, 
observe that they learned to strike home 
with the point, not with the edge of the 
sword, in real action; for the atm 
not only conquered with facility all 
those mM fought with the edge, but 
also derided such a ridiculous practice. 
For a cut, however forcibly directed, 
seldom kills, because the vitals are de- 
fended by the opposition of arms, and 
by the bones: whereas, on the contrary, 
a slight prick of the point, penetrating 
only an inch or two into the vitals, is 
mortal. Again, in drawing the cut, the 
right arm must be raised ; consequently 
this arm and the right side are exposed 
to any thrust, (if you deviate or raise 
your hand out of the line, you are un- 
done): whereas, on the contrary, the 
thrust is sent home, whilst the body is 
perfecily covered at the same instant; 
and it is sent with such velocity, that 
the wound is inflicted before it is possible 
to see or avoid it. Such were the in- 
controvertible reasons which determined 
them to use the point, and noi the edge 
of the sword, in close action. hey 
were in the habit of using such ponder- 
ous arms at exercise, for the purpose of 
doubling their dexterity and alacrity 
with the light arms which they used in 
real action.” 

Our author, in his researches, 
finding these two chapters to be the 
only passages in antiquity, which give 
a satisfactory detail of the Roman me- 
thod of cutiing and thrusting, adopts 
and appropriates them as a basis for 
the construction of his fabric of indi- 
vidual defence. He promises no li- 
teral translation or imitation, but, on 
the contrary, he selects, supplies, and 
rejects from them. 

Although he is no advocate for 
cutting, he prescribes and demon- 
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strates. the rules for it in so clear a 
light, that every person not blinded 
by prejudice and pre-conceived opi- 
nions, must yield to the force of his 
demonstrations. All cuts should be 
made as much as possible in con- 
formity, and not in opposition to the 
laws of gravjty. 

«* Gravity is that uniform tendency 
of bodies exerted in a perpendicular di~ 
rection to the centre of the earth: it 
uniformly accelerates all motions, or 
cuts vertically downwards, and retards 
uniformly all bedies projected perpen- 
dicularly upwards. The force of any 
cut from gravity, is determined by the 
following well known proposition, viz. 
“The force of gravity, by which a 
body descends along an inelined plane, 
is to the whole force of the gravity, with 
which it falls perpendicularly, as the 
height of the plane to its length, or as 
the sine of the angle of elevation to its 
radius.” ‘This he demonstrates by a 
diagram. Having thus found a mathe- 
matical standard to determine the force 
of one cut, the force of all cuts, from 
gravity, is found in the same manner. 

‘* For example, the force from gravity 
of a cut ina line or plane, ten degrees 
above the horizon, compared to any 
other cut, must be as the altitudes or 
elevations of the planes. Compare it to 
the horizontal cut. The horizontal cut 
has no angle of elevation above the ho- 
rizon; it coincides with the horizon ; 
therefore it is to the horizontal cut as 
10: : 0. The vertical cut, being im- 
pelled by the whole force of gravity, is 
the most powerful of all powerful cuts ; 
if compared to any cut ten degrees dis- 
tant, itis as QO: : 80, &c. Itis to 
the horizontal cut as QO: : 0. As the 
force from gravity of all cuts delivered 
from points above the horizon is pre- 
cisely as the altitudes of these points, or 
as the senes of the angles of elevation, so 
the imbecility of all cuts made from 
points below the horizon, is, in pro« 
portion to depression of those points, 
below the horizon. All such, therefore, 
and particularly the cut made upwards, ° 
in a line, from the nadir to the zenzth, 
should be rejected, as the most diametri- 
cally opposite to the laws of gravity, and 
the practice of the Romans.” 

The author demonstrates here by 
the means of letters and diagrams, 
what we have attempted in general 
terms without such aids. 

In his third Section, he demonstrates 
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the advantages of using simple thrusts 
rather than compound, and proposes 
the reduction of all cuts wid thrusts 
to two denominations—quarte and 
tierce. 

«* A simple thrust is one direct mo- 
tion, impelled with such celerity as to 
be finished in the least point of time. 
A complex thrust is a combination of 
two or more simple motions. All cuts 
are invariably complex. Simple thrusts 
are to be used in preference to the com- 

lex, as will appear from comparison. 
‘eints are either single or double, but 
rarely triple. 

«« The single feint is the least complex 
of all the compound thrusts ; it menaces 
an attack on one point, to cover the real 
impulse intended upon another. The 
French mode (which is erroneous) is as 
follows:—The point of the sword is 
moved from the one side to the other, de- 
scribing a line: it retrogrades in the same 
line, that is, describing the base, or the 
whole triangle twice: 3dly, the point is 
projected to finish the thrusts. That is, 
the single feint is composed of three 
motions, equal to the three sides of a 
triangle. But by Euclid, 20th Prop. 
lib. 1, any two sides ef a triangle are 
greater than the third, and the three 
sides are much greater; and the times 
being, as the spaces described, the ve- 
locities being equal, the time of the 
single feint is to that of the simple thrust 
3: +: 13; therefore the advantage of the 
simple thrust is in that proportion Q. E. 
D. Any further illustration of the ad- 
vantage of the simple thrust over cuts 
and thrusts, still more complex than the 
feint, seems to be superfluous, &c. &c.” 

The tourth Section, in a clear and 
nervous style, details the true _prin- 
ciples of making the simple thrusts 
and guards of quarte, tierce, &c. 

According to Cicero’s definition of 
a great orator,or swordsman, as Major 
Gordon applies it, ‘ Vir bonus dicendi 
(id est) defendendi peritus,’ ** Worth 
and merit are the primary qualities, 
and skill in the science merely se- 
condary.” ** The defenders of the 
country, adorned with the inherent 
primary qualities, will find the science 
‘of defence concentrated in the three 
following particulars. Ist. In the 
graceful command of the body and 
imbs, and in the acquisition and prac- 
tice of the essentials subservient to 
this end. 2dly. In the preper oppo- 
sition of the hand, and in the appli- 
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cation of the, fort to the foille. And 
3dly. In the possession of the proper 
line of direction.” 

He gives directions to acquire pre- 
cision and expertness in each of these 
essential points, and how to stand, ad- 
vance, and retire on guard, which he 
calls the second position. 

*« The sword must not be held ina 
line parallel to the horizon, as that 
would subject your forse to his fort; 
and much less should your point 
depressed below the horizon, for the 
same reason; therefore it should be 
raised thirty degrees above the horizon, 
and directed nearly in the line of his 
eye. You cannot be too much prac- 
tised in advancing, retiring, and in par- 
rying simple thrusts and cuts in this at- 
titude. Having completely obtained the 
graceful command of your person by 
this practice, you are to spring from this 
into your third position, which is that 
of the allonge. Plates V. and VI. In 
the second position you are to sink on 
your knees, and to have all your powers 
restrained, and ready to be exerted: the 
exertion of these powers will place you 
firmly in your third position, your feet 
at right angles, about thirty-six inches 
asunder. ‘This third position or attitude 
is termed the allonge. Although the 
allonge, in due time, will be made with 
rapidity, yet you will better accomplish 
it, by engraving the ideas of the mode 
upon your mind, one after another, 
Thus, first form your extension, Plate 
V. Elevate your right hand in quate 
as high as the direction of your left eye- 
brow ; lower your point in the line of 
the cavity under your adversary’s arm ; 
extend your left hand and left knee; 
then project the thrust, rolling your 
right andl still more in quarte, or su- 
pination; throw forward your right foot 
at the same instant, fifteen or sixteen 
inches, so that your feet may be at 
least thirty-six inches asunder. Practise 
thus, until you acquire firmness, ease, 
and precision. The blades are to touch 
in a point about ten inches distant from 
their extremities. ‘The quarte is to be 
thus delivered. Form the extension by 
a rotatory motion of the arm and wrist 
raised and extended, &c. Project the 
sword or firelock in and along the 
identical point of contact, as in a nich; 
oppose your fort thus against his foidle, 
as it were in the nick. Direct your 
thrust or cui in the line, in such a man- 
ner as to infix your point into the cavity 
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under his arm. Plate VII. All is to 
be executed in one moticn, with such 
celerity, as you may hit your adversary 
an instant before your foot strikes the 
ground, which is to resound with every 
stroke. 

‘* There are only two good cuts, the 
tut vertically downwards in quarte, and 
that hurled vertically downwards in 
tierce, neither of which have been no- 
ticed by the French, nor by their dis- 
ciples in this country. 

‘In cutting, the ond is to be in the 
most natural position, between supina- 
tion and pronation ; but it is to be rolled 
into complete supination when you are 
to end your cut in a thrust. 

“« Make the vertical cut in quarte 
thus: Raise your point vertically, and 
oppose your identical fort (which is the 
point of your sword in contact with his 
shell) to the very extremity of his sword ; 
contract your arm: having thus secured 
his foidle, strike in the vertical cut on 
the quarte, or inside df your adversary. 
"Terminate this cut in a thrust, and re- 
cover, using your round parade of quarte 
with all celerity. Plate VII. 

** The terms fort and _/orbée are relative, 
and used to mark out the diiferent forces 
of the different parts of the hand weapon. 
That part of the weapon heid by the 
hand is the fort. The powers of the 
other parts of the instrument vary in 
the following proportion. They are in 
the reciprocal proportion of their dis- 
tance from the fort. That is, the 
power of any point decreases as its dis- 
tance from the fort increases, and vice 
versa. The reason of which depending 
on the powers of the lever, is detailed in 
the Appendix. The extreme point of 
the weapon is more weak than any 
point between the extremity and the 
fort. The very fort itself of the instru- 
ment is the foible, in regard to the 
power of the elbow, &c. 

“* The guard, cut, and thrust of terce 
are formed by turning the’ fore-arm, 
wrist, and hand into pronation. The 
delivery of the cut and thrust, in tierce, 
is similar in principte to that of quarte, 
in the just application of the fort.. The 
formation of the extension and of the 
allonge are the same in all thrusts; but 
your opposition, in tierce and quarte 
over the arm, is to your right. Feel 
your adversary’s blade constantly, but do 
not press it; for you will be exposed to 
his time thrust if you relinquish the 
point of contact. ‘Therefore, in disen- 


gaging from quarte to tierce, ‘* move 
your point closely, within a Aazr’s breadth 
of his blade, and so quickly, that your 
change shall be imperceptible, retaining 
your hand in supination, as it was be- 
fore : for if you roli your hand into pro- 
nation, as you change your point, your 
motion will be wide. Roll your hand 
into pronation, as you project the thrust 
along his blade, in the point indented in 
it, as it were in a mck to direct your 
course. Oppose your hand high, and 
over his blade to your right direct your 
point into the cavity under his arm. His 
effort to parry this thrust (if you have 
seized his fodbie) by his parade in tierce, 
will materially serve you, as it will serve 
as a fulcrum assisting your thrust, unless 
your sworé whips or bends.” 

Then follow his strictures on the 
weakness of cuts, thrusts, and guards 
of prime, seconde, and quinte, and the 
absurd guards duimed from them, 


termed protects, inside and outside half 


hangers, &c. all which are used by 
the cavalry. 

Instead of the guards of quarte and 
tierce, which would, as he thinks, be 
too wide for the use of troops in close 
order, he recommends two. other 
euards, which are more safe and ef- 
fectual, for the reasons he assigns. 

** Although the guards of quarte and 
tierce, and their combinations are suffi- 
cient for individual defence, and although 
the general adoption of these guards 
would eventually tend to the destruction 
of the enemy, not similarly disciplined, 
yet if that moment should unhappily 
arrive (which may God avert) when the 
enemy would apply the science of de- 
fence to the bayonet, in such event the 
parades of quarte and tierce would not 
answer the purpose of defence as ef- 
fectually as the guards, which are here 
termed the pomte-volante in quarte, and 
the pointe-volante in tierce. Plate VIII. 
For the parades of quarte and tierce are 
too wide to be used with safety by 
troops in close order. For this reason, 
the writer took the liberty of deviating 
from the practice established in the 
schools, by introducing the pointe-vo- 
lante, instead of quarte and tierce.” 

‘** From all the experiments he had 
been ordered to make with the men, 
whom he arranged in an order much 
closer than any existing, it appears that 
no man was ever hurt in the ranks by 
the wide guard of his comrade standing 


on the right or left. The parade of the 
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pointe-volante produces this desirable ef- 
fect. 

«« Secondly, it is more quickly and 
easily executed. 

‘Thirdly, it gives more facility in 
opposing the fort, and withdrawing the 
foible, in which consists the very es- 
sence of the science. 

** Fourthly, because the return from 
this attitude is irresistible, it is impelled 
vertically, by the united force of the 
muscles ; and this impulse is aided by 
the accelerating force of gravity in the 
perpendicular direction: whereas, the 
power of gravity in favour of quarte and 
tierce acts feebly, because diagonally, on 
an inclined plane. And lastly, because 
no parade of quarte and tzerce, nor com- 
bination of them, can parry the return 
from the pointe-volante. Nothing but 
the parade of the pointe-volante itself can 
effect it.” 

The fifth section details his method 
of making compound thrusts, cuts, 
and guards, disarming and timing. 

«« Notwithstanding the danger gene- 
rally resulting from the use of all cuts, 
je compound thrusts, and more par- 
ticularly from any combination of the 
guards of prime, seconde, &c. yet the 
complex guards, termed the round je 
rades of quarte and tierce, and of the Lalf 
circle, cannot be sufficiently practised. 
These guards counteract, and confound 
the projects of the adversary. The round 
parade of quarte, circled twice round 
with celerity, and combined with the 
half-circie annexed, or the rapid rotation 
twice or thrice of the half-circle, with 
the round parade immediately annexed, 
or any combination of the round parades 
of quarte and tierce, terminated by sim- 

le quarte and tierce, form a shield suf- 
Sidious to guard off all cuts and thrusts 
whatsoever.” 

Unable to describe these parades 
without the aid of piates, we must 
refer our readers to the Treatise. He 
prescribes ruies for disarming in six 
instances. ‘ But attempt none of 
these modes of disarming, before you 
feel yourself completely dextrous in 
the preceding parts.’ 

«¢ Of the time thrust. 

** Timing is the summit and the very 
last stage of the science, and not to be 
attempted except by the ablest swords- 
man. It consists in the anticipation of 
your adversary, by nicking that point of 
time which is the most favourable and 
safe for you to make a thrust. The 
thrust delivered at this critical moment 
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is called the time thrust, and is of four 
inds. 

«The 1st is the time thrust which 
you deliver on his first movement 
to assault you, when you are both en- 
gaged within the proper measure. As 
suppose he raises his point or feigns, in 
either case dart in a simple thrust, op- 
posing your forteither in quarte or tierce, 
as the case may tequire, and you will 
probably anticipate him, it being above 
2: : 1 in your favour, if you nick the 
tzme. 

«© Od. The time of the arrest is de- 
cisive, when properly executed. Be 
careful to take your station on guard at 
least twenty-four inches beyond the ex- 
tent of his allonge; at this distance he 
cannot reach you, he must therefore ad- 
vance one step. He means, suppose, 
to engage your blade in tierce: do not 
meet or touch his blade with yours, but 
nick the time of his first movement, and 
anticipate him by your well-delivered 
quarte. Recover quickly, and spring 
back to your former ground, or rather 
24 inches farther back. Use your 
round parade of either quarte or tlerce 
as you are recovering. Repeat the thrust 
if you can seize an opportunity, as it 
will be safer for you to act in this man- 
ner, than to risk a contest with him in 
close action. For you give the time 
thrust gratis, unless he is pre-eminent 
in the art. 

«© 3d. Should he, standing out of 
measure as before, advance to join your 
blade in quarte, do not suffer your blade 
to be touched: seize the time of his ad- 
vance, and send home a quarte over the 
arm. Spring back to your guard as be- 
fore ; you may throw in a quarte under 
his arm as you recover. 

‘© 4th. Countertiming. If your 
antagonist should decline to advance, in 
the expectation of timing you as you 
advance, you may countertime him in 
this manner: ‘* Advance in tierce, to 
excite him to deliver his time thrust in 
quarte : as you are advancing, whirl up 
your hand forcibly into the half-circle, 
with your point directed in the line, and 
you will parry and countertime him at 
the instant he delivers his thrust.” 
Again, he will not advance, but stands 
guarded in tierce to allure you to engage 
in quarte, that he may time you with 
his quarte ever. As you advance from 
the pointe-volante in tierce, and his 
foible will be precisely applied to your 
fort, from this position burl down a 
vertical cut, end your cut in a thinst 
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along his blade over his arm. If you 
succeed in this stroke, as you must if 
you do your duty, you may continue to 
pour in thrust after thrust incessantly, 
until he submit. But you will carry in 
mind the memento of Viggil as particu- 
larly applicable to your art. 


*¢ (Hx tibi erunt artes) pacisque 
imponere morem ; 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare su- 
perbos.” 

*« To tame the proud, the fetter’d 
slave to free ; 

These are imperial arts and worthy 
thee.” 

DRYDEN. 


*« Ff, however, your antagonist hath 
recovered and parried your assault by the 
pointe-volante, (the only parade ade- 
quate to the purpose) the assault may 
be continued. In this case, your best 
general rule is to use your round parades, 
and the pointe-volante. Hesitate not to 
excite him to cut at your lower extre- 
mities. For example, if he cuts low at 
your thigh, withdraw it a little ; seize 
this critical moment, and cut vertically 
through his face ; terminate this cut in 
a thrust, in conformity to the practice 
of the Romans.” 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 


*,* We propose in our next intro- 
ducing some observations on a cotem- 


porary Reviewer of this Work. 





Arr. VII. 4 Grammar of the Greek 
Tongue on a new and improved plan, 
by John Jones, Member of the Phi- 
fological Society at Manchester. 
THE language of that renowned 

and tar-famed people, the ancient 
Greeks, holds a high and distinguish- 
ed rank in the scale of a learned and 
liberal education. Nor ought this 
circumstance to excite our astonish- 
ment: there is something in their in- 
tellect, manners, customs, and of 
course, language, eminently subser- 
vient to mental improvement. 

We have several grammars of the 
Greek tongue in use amongst us, but 
without meaning to depreciate the 
labours -ef others, we cannot refrain 
from. observing, that the present is 
entitled to our: peculiar approbation, 
for its zccuracy; copiousness, 2nd sim- 
plicity. Great pains have been tahen 
to arrange its various parts, and to 
render them intelligible to the Tearn- 
the nouns, adjectives, and pro- 


er: 
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nouns, are classed together, so as to 
make them plain in all their variations, 
even to the meanest capacity. But 


‘the author has more especially dis+ 


played hts skill in the investigation of 
the verb, which, it is well known by 
all lovers of Greek learning, has ever 
been a subject of no small difficulty. 
He has trated them to their origin— 
pursued them in all their windings— 
unfolded their intricacies, and stated 
their moods and ‘tenses with a clear- 
ness which cannot be misunderstood. 
With the syntax also, we have been 
much pleased: where it differs from 
the Latin, the peculiarity is not only 
pointed out, but satisfactorily explain- 
ed. Indeed the author has, it is evi- 
dent, thoroughly studied his subject, 
and will contribute by means of this, 
his truly excellent mmar, to the 
easier attainment of the Greek lan- 
guage. Hitherto we have had ‘no 
elementary productions which have 
united classical discrimination with 
philosophical investigation. tine fl 
of language is closely connected wi 

the study of the human mind ; 'rhe- 
toric and logic are nearly allted-to’ 
each other ; he, therefore, who‘cul- 
tivates them together, has the double 
advantage of invigorating his intellee- 
tual principle, and of improving that 
wonderful medium with which the 
Almighty hath endowed us, of im- 
parting the treasures of knowledge to 


> 


mankind, 


Art. VIII. A Short Treatise on sere- 
ral Improvements recently made in 
Hothouses ty which from four-fifths 
to nine-tenths of the fuel commonly 
used will Le saved ; time, labour and 
risk greatly lessened ; and several 
other advantages produced. And 
which are applicable to hot-houses 
already erected, or to the construc- 
tion of new hot-houses—itlustrated 
y nine large copper plates. By J. 

oudon. Edinturgh, Constatle and 

Co. and Longman and Co. London. 

8vo. Twelve Shillings, Boards. * 

AS the intentions with which this 
treatise has been produced, are amply 
detailed in the title, it is given at 
length. 

Every attempt to extend the utility, 
or improve the principles of an inven- 
tion that is necessary to the conve- 
nience of any class in society, is 
highly commendable. The usefulness 
of hothouses is practically’ demon- 























strated by heir produce, 
encrease 0: 
county in the united kingdom. With 
out the assistance of a*t, a consider- 
able variety of elegant flowers and 
shrubs would never adorn our gar- 
dens ; numerous tribes incapable of 
culture in the atmosphere of this 
country, would be lost to the admira- 
tion of the many lovers of botanical 
science, who cannot seek the objects 
of their pursuit in foreign climates ; 
and our deserts would be without 
some of their choicest delicacies. We 
should sigh in vain for many valuable 
plants, whose beautiful variety of 
tints, splendour of colour, and agree- 
able fragrance, enrich our horticultural 
collections ; and we should be unable 
to produce some of the most delicious 
fruits upon our tables, that now ripen 
beneath our cultivation. In propor- 
tion, therefore, as the views of Mr. 
Loudon are directed to the more eas 
attainment of objects so desirable, his 
work is entitled to liberal attention. 
The improvements recommended in 
this treatise, are chiefly in the internal 
structure of the hot-house. An im- 
roved furnace and fuel chamber, 
aving valves to the doors of each, 
for the partial emission of heat, are 
minutely described ; as is a flue, di- 
rected into com nts, each of 
which will be completely filled with 
smoke and heat, before any can fill 
the next. Other particulars are added, 
which exceed ‘these limits to enume- 
rate, and for which reference shoud 
‘be had to the work itself. The au- 
thor seems confident, that if a hot- 
house be altered or constructed upon 
the plan he recommends, that, how- 
ever extensive may be its dimensions, 
more than one fire will in no case 
whatever be necessary, ~ 
The principal advantages derivable 
from the preceding instructions are 
stated to be, aclear and regular fire, a 
concentration in the flue e the whole 
heat generated, and a rarefaction of 
the air entering either by the valves 
in the doors, or by an aperture pur- 
posely left round the mouth of the 
urnace when constructed. The due 
management of the fuel, of the valves 
in the doors, of the doors themselves, 
and of the dampers in the flues, regu- 
lates the heat, which may be either 
encreased or diminished by those 
4 a may at all times, with 
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and the great little inconvenience, be obtained at 
their number, in eyery any required dégree: 


** The inner roofing (of the Hoy 
house, is simply a collection of curtains 
of coarse woollen cloth, which are made 
so as to slide down upon wires, six‘or 
eight inches within the The 
use of this inner roofing is to prevent 
the warm air of the house from coming 
in contact with the glass—an object 
by this means completely effected. ‘I'he 
advantages which will result from the 
roofing, will be understood by eve 
one, when a well known fact is 
duced, viz. that heat passes more ra- 
pidly through glass than through any 
other maternal. And that, on the con- 
trary, through wool or stagnated air 
more slowly than through any other 
body. The time of using it in stoves 
and pineries is during the winter and 
sptimg months, and in vineries and 
peach-houses during the forcing sea- 
son.” 

The reasons for the admission of 
air into hot-houses are mentioned, 
and thence is — the necessity of 
different modes being adopted for ob- 
taining it: ‘* the most economical 
and simple mode of doing this that 
occurs to the author, is by using an 
air pump or bellows, the form and 
construction of which” is the subject 
ofa section. This improvement, how- 
ever, is principally intended for pine- 
ries, and such plant stoves as are heat- 
ed by making fires during the whole 
winter season. 

A ventilator to put the heated air of 
the house in motion, so as to produce 
a breeze of warm air at pleasure, is 
the next object of Mr. Loudon’s in- 
vention and recommendation. The 
expences attendant on the principel 
improvements, in old houses are said 
to be moderate, and the cost of con- 
structing new hot-houses with these 
improvements is from eight to ten 
per cent. more than when built in the 
common way. The author also sug- 
~~ the practicability of heating 
10t-houses without flues, and aiso de- 
scribes a method of heating them by 
steam. 

Descriptions are given of a stove, 
&c. for growing pine apples—an ime 
proved pit for growing young pines, 
raising melons, &c. and an improved 
peach-house ; and some observations 
on architectural decorations in hot- 
_— and reflections on the objects 

i 
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proposed, conclude the work. The 


plates are not the least valuable part . 


of the treatise ; the designs have the 

- advantage of perspicuity, and the ex- 
planations of the separate figures are 
numerous «and satisfactory.” Models 
in wood, of the improvements, have 
been made by Mr. Loudon, and are 
described for the use of those persons 
who choose to inspect them at the 
places mentioned by him in London 
and Edinburgh. 

It appears that Mr. Loudon has 
drawn up this treatise for the satisfac- 
tion of several gentlemen, and that it 
is merely introductory to a work ona 
larger scale, that at no distant day will 
be given to the public. He apologises 
for several marks of haste and inatten- 
tion that are very observable ; but as 
his style is by no means calculated to 
meet the public eye, it will be ad- 
visable for him to submit his future 
labours, before they are published, to 
the correcton of a literary associate. 
The printer of this work has been in- 
attentive to his department, and to 
him there can be chuwed no excuse, 
that would not in this instance divulge 
either his ignorance or his neglect of 
his duty to the author. 

The jimits afforded to the remarks 
on Mr. Loudon’s treatise are more 
than, perhaps, our department can 
well spare, and would not have been 
extended to.a work that had not much 
claim on the public attention. The 
principles on which his improvements 
are founded, appear to be accurate, 
and we shall be happy to notice an 
enlarged work, on the same subject, 

“by the same author, with equal ap- 
‘probation. H. 


Art. IX. The Domestic Medical 
Guide ; in two parts. Part I. The 
Family Dispensatory ; or a complete 
(*mpanion to the Family Medicine 
Chest, (Sc. Part Il.. The Modern 
Domestic Medicine: comprehending 
the most approved methods of treat- 
ing and obviating the different dis- 
eases that assail the human frame ; 
with the most important information 
relative to the cure of those chronic 
diseases which have len generally 
considered incurable. Third edition, 
considerably enlarged and corrected. 
By Richard Reece, M.D. Fellow 
¢Y the Royal College of Surgeons in 
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London. . Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
and Orme. 


.IT has long been a moot point 


‘with the philosophical among the 


writers on diseases and their reme- 
dies, whether most mischief or good 
be done by familiarizing mankind to 
medicine and its administration in 
every illness, however latent the cause 
may be. The perfectioning the arts is 
not unattended by its evils ; it has en- 
tered into our very kitchens, and 
thereby the refinements of the table 
have swelled our nosological list, in 
almost the same proportion as a.che- 
mical nomenclature. 

It cannot be adoubt, however, that 
if we must haye recourse to medicines 
on every occasion, we ought to be par 
ticular in obtaining them in their pu- 
rity, and in ascertaining their usual 
effects. There are many occasions 
where a succedaneum., for an apothe- 
cary’s shop isa very useful and desir- 
able thing ; as such, a medicine chest 
claims our notice, and becomes an 
object of main consideration in the 
work before us. In cases of sudden 
attack, where the malady and its pri- 
mary cause are obvious to-every one 
in the slightest degree acquainted 
with physic, such a resource must 
afford great satisfaction, and often be 
the cause of abridging the duration of 

ain, and sometimes of saving life. 

n the country too, at a distance from 
ppysicien and apothecary, such a little 

epot as a family medicine chest, may 
direct the sufferer to a safe remedy, 
or enable the professor himself to pre- 
scribe one, without the delay of ree 
tu,ning or sending for it to his own 
house ; and certainly as far as medi- 
cines may be affirmed requisite in any 
particular case, so far is it advisable 
to obtain them in as short a time as 
possible after they are prescribed, lest 
the very nature of the indisposition 
may become changed, as it were, and 
render the same prescription less ex- 
pedient and proper. 

The Family Dispensatory which 
accompanies the Medicine Chest, and 
forms the first part of this kind of 
vade mecum, describes the properties 
of the medicines contained in it, and 
points out their doses with propriety 
and accuracy. 

The second part of this tract, under 
the head of Modern Domestic Medi> 




















cine, descants on nursing, and the 
treatment of children, where some of 
the barbarous customs of old’ nfrses 
and old women, with regard to the 
management of infants newly born, 
are laudably exploded. ‘** The feed- 
ing of children (he says) is of greater 
importance than their clothing. Great 
care should be taken that their food 
be wholesome and good, and in such 
quantity only as the body requires for 
its support and growth. In the busi- 
hess of nursing, as in physic, we 
should endeavour to follow nature. 
When a child is born, it is full of 
blood and excrement; its appetite 
and senses awake, and requires then 
some intermediate time of absti- 
rence and rest, to compose and re- 
cover the pressure and struggles of 
the birth, &c.” 

In the course of this work, the au- 
thor, among the other afflicting dis- 
éases of the human body, bestows a 
proportionable share of reasoning on 
that most afflicting one cancer, where 
he says, with too much reason, 

** No medicine has yet been discoyer- 
ed, capable -of specifically curing this 
disease ; various poisons, both of the 
mineral and vegetable kingdoms, have’ 
been recommended, which often in- 
jure the constitution, without affording 
much apparent relief. Even the pre- 
tensions of empirics have not escaped 
the examination of practitioners of can- 
dour, and their nostrums have been 
tried wish perseverance, without any 
evident advantage whatever ; and it must 
be acknowledged, that since the time 
of Hippocrates, (a period of upwards 
of two thousand years) notwithstanding 
the important discoveries that have been 

~made in the anatomy and physiology of 
the human body, and in chemistry, 
we can add nothing new as to the na- 
ture, cause, or even symptoms of this 
disorder that has not been noticed by that 
accurate detailer of diseases. The very 
flattering reports of medical men, on the 
effects of the exhibition of different airs, 
and particularly the topical application 
of fixed air to the open cancer, ample 
experience has proved erroneous, and the 
practice is very deservedly abandoned, 
even by those who were its warnzest 
advocates. In fact, the different spe- 


cifics recommended by practitioners in 
this country, and- on the Continent, 
have turned out mere palliatives. 

“* Dr. Lambe, a physician of great 
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celebrity, in his minute examination 
into the properties, &c. of common 
water, detected not only a portion of » 
lead, (fromthe use of leaden cisterns, 
pumps and pipes) but also a mineral 
salt, which he asserts to be s0 extremely 
prejudicial to the human frame, as to 
be the cause of those chronic diseases 
which so often baffle the medical art. 
From this conviction, the learned Doctor 
confined his patients, afflicted with such 
diseases, to the use of water divested | 
of these obnoxious combinations by the 
process of distillation; and it appears 
that in several instances, some of which 
are cancerous, his apprehensions have 
been happily confirmed. I have had 
an Opportunity of witnessing the salu- 
tary effects of his treatment in two very 
obstinate cases with the Doctor, an 
have since much employed it with the 
most flattering success, which I shall 
notice under the heads of the different 
diseases, in the cure of which itis likly 
to prove serviceable.” ; 

Now, though we are notof the opi- 
nion with Dr. Lambe, as to the dele- 
terious effects of leaden cisterns, 
pumps, and pipes, nor of the injuri- 
ous quality of mineral salt found in 
the water, the quantity: being'so very 
minute ; yet we have thou ht proper 
to give the above exract at length, as 
containing a question, or rather en- 
quiry, well deserving the notice of 
other analysers of the most useful and 
necessary of beverages. ‘ 

Our author takes an opportunity of 
giving a lash at the numerous em- 
pirics of the present day, and espe- 
cially to a certain quack divine turned 
quack doctor. It is undoubtedly a la- 
mentable circumstance, that so many 
persons, wholly unskilled in the scr 
ence of anatomy and physic, should 
be permitted to dea] out medicines, 
which, to say the least of the matter, 
may do as much harm as good. Not 
that we object to a regular “pape a 
er selecting one branch of the profes- 
sion for his particular occupation and 
attention. The multiplication and 
division of Jabour in the arts tends to 
facilitate and improve the produce of 
them. it is the same with the 
sciences. We have, therefore, gentle- 
men of the first respectability, who 
confine their practice to diseases of the 
eyes, the ears, &c. others who pree- 
scribe only to cancerous, dropsical, 
calculous cases, But when we hear 
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of a mechanic styling himself Medi- 
cine Doctor, and ‘a, dancing master 
vaulting into a doctorial chair, we are 
disgusted with this mockery of a sub- 
lime calling, which can never be suf- 
ficiently well understood by the most 
laborious researches and observations, 


On the Mineral called Nickel. 





To conclude our remarks on the work. 
befofe us, exccpt in the inaccuracies 
which sometimes octur, by the want 
of grammatical, concord, we have no 
doubt of its giving satisfaction to its 


readers. 


EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC JOURNALS. 


NICKEL. 

IN a Memoir lately published by M. 
Thenard, and which has been read to 
the National Institute, it is observed by 
the author, that the mineral called Nickel 
has not been known scarcely these fifty 

ars, and that in the said space of. time 
it has been the object of a great number 
of researches, and that nevertheless, by 
a striking contrast, there is no substance 
that has given rise to more discussions, 
and in respect of which chemists have 
been so much at variance. Some, at 
the head of whom appears Cronstedt, to 
whom we owe the p sunt of it, and 
Bergman, who first investigated it care- 
fully, have considered it as a metal of 
sui generis, or of a particular nature ; 
others, not sufficiently consulting ex- 
periment, and ipilatad by its magnetic 
properties, have made no scruple to pro- 
nounce it of the nature of iron, more or 
less impure, or more or less altered. 
These last, who have suffered themselves 
to be imposed upon, more especially by 
the blue dissolution of its oxydes. in 
ammoniac, have confounded it with 
copper. The former, relying too cons 
fidently on slight or not profound re- 
searches, have only discovered in its 
composition the arsenic and the cobalt 
which accompany it almost always in 
the mines, and they have taken it for an 
alliage or mixture of these two metallic 
substances. Opinions so different and 
so singular should disappear in the pro- 

ress of time: the interest of science 

emands that this be done; and it ought 
to be a necessary sequel of the products 
of mmeral analysis, formerly uncertain 
in its course, and consequently in its 
results, but in our day brought to almost 
its highest point of perfection. But al- 
though all doubts have been dispelled, 
with respect to the existence of nickel 
as a mineral, and although this has been 
proved incontestibly, by numerous exact 
and authentic experiments, its magnetic 
property which it partakes of, or seems 
to partake of in common with iron, has 
not been demonstrated. If several che- 
nists, among whom is Bergman, allow 


it, several others dispute it. This is, 
therefore, a question that has not had, 
as yet, a definitive answer; and.so much 
the more so, as we are not certain that 
we have hitherto been able to procure 
it in its greatest state of purity. In fact, 
art is destitute of means wherewith toe 
separate the cobalt from it: those re- 
sorted to, to separate arsenic from it, are 
not exempt from blame ; and perhaps a 
rigorous analysis may give rise to suspi- 
cions, with respect to those that have- 
been adopted, in order to separate iron 
from it. The problem to ‘be resolved, 
and which forms the subject of this 
memoir, is consequently the ilowing 
one, viz. to separate exactly from nicke 
all the substances that alter it, and par- 
ticularly arsenic, iron, and cobalt. The 
author names these three last metals, 
because they are such as can commus 
nicate to it or take from it the magnetic 
properties. The mine of nickel, which 
was the subject of the author's investi- 
gations, had been already melted at se+ 
veral reprises ; and thus, all the terreous | 
substances, and a part of the arsenic, 
and of the sulphur, were separated from 
it. Different experiments, which the 
author judges it unnecessary to repeat, 
proved that it was composed of nickel, 
of iron, of cobalt, of bismuth, of copper, . 
of arsenic, and of sulphur. The author 
then proceeds to describe and state the 
mode of analysis which he pursued in 
five successive experiments, and the 
result of which, as he remarks in the 
conclusion of his memoir, is more than 
sufficient to solve the question which 
the author sets out with ' in fact, he 
says, they establish in an incontestible 
manner, that very pure nickel really 
possesses the magnetic virtue, as Berg- 
man and other chemists have surmised. 
It demonstrates, that this property which 
it possesses in common with iron, and, 
doubtless with cobalt, may be masked 
or destroyed in these metals, by their 
union with other bodies, and above alt 
with arsenic ; from which we must ne- 
cessarily draw this consequence, that 
the loadstone is am inaccuyate instru- 

















fent to ascertain them, and ‘that it 
€an only indicate its presence decisi ely 
there, where they are only intermingled, 
but fot combined. They confirm the 
property of demi-duetility, which has 

en recognized for some time past, and 
its approach, under this point of view, 
to zinc and to mercury. The above 
experiments shew, that it is much more 
difficult to melt than has been hitherto 
thought, and induce a presumption that 
it has been only obtained hitherto, as 
t¥ingled either with arsenic or with 
eobalt. They instruct us, that itis sus- 
eeptible of suroxygenation, and that it 
tay form a new black oxyde, soluble in 
sulphuric and nitrous acids, with disen- 
Zagement of oxygene; and in muriatic 
acid, with disen ment of muriatic 
acid oxygenated. ey ascertain the 


presence of bismuth in the mines of Natural 


nickel, and the passage of this latter to 
the state of insoluble arseniate, when 
they are treated by the nitric acid. 
They likewise furnish us with an as- 
sured method ‘how to extract arsenic 
from any mine whatever, and to deter- 
mine the quantity of it. And, lastly, 
they exhibit an unexceptionable process, 
which was hitherto wanting to analysis, 
and which it had long called for, to se- 
parate nickel from cobalt and from iron, 
and of consequence, to obtain these two 
ptime or principal metals in their greatest 
state of purity, 


Ocroite. 
M. VAUQUELIN lately read to the 
Class of Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences of the National Institute, a 
letter which he had received from 
. Klaproth, which, among other 
things, noticed that he had lately dis- 
covered, in a mineral brought from 
aR rox Marae in Sweden, a new earth, 
to which he has given the name of 
Ocrotte, because it acquires a yellow co- 
lour from heat; and that he, M. Vau- 
quelin, had likewise received a small 
sample of it. On this substance M. V. 
made several experiments, the results of 
two or three of which may be mentioned 
here: 1. lt communicates, by fusion, a 
yellow colour to borax. 3. The disso- 
lution is without colour; its taste is 
acid and styptic. 12. The dissolutions 
of the Ocroite, deprived of iron and of 
superabounding acid, have a sug 
taste, very analogous to that of the 
yttria, From the whole of the facts, 
M. Vauquelin concludes that it is 
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highly probable that, the yellow colour 

of the eatth of M. Kla cb, awin 
all” 


to the presence of a small quantity « 
iron white it contains, and that the 
name of Ocroite is not. perhaps very suit- 
able to it. As to the earth itself, the 
analyser had not a sufficient quantity o 
it to distinguish its characters aceurately, 
and to decide whether it is really’a hew 
one, and different from those: already 
known;-for it has as many metallic cha- 
racters as terrestrial characters.—But, 
adds M. Vauquelin, there is every reason 
to expect, that the author, whose abilit 
is well known, will, himself, furnis 
some details that shall enable the che- 
mists to judge concerning it. 
FASCINATION. .. 

Dr. Benj. Smith Barton, Professor of 
istory in the University of 
Pennsylvania, has attempted to contradict 
and refuie the power of fascination, 
which has, in so’many ages, been attri- 
buted to the serpent tribe. After cok 
lecting different statements in a number 
of authors relative to the manner in 
which this power is represented to have 
been usually exerted, &c. the Doctor 
proceeds to say: ‘‘ In almost every in« 
stance I found that the supposed fas- 
cinating quality of the serpent was ex- 
erted upon the birds, at the particular 
season of their laying their eggs, or of 
their hatching, or of their rearing their 
young, still tender and defenceless. [ 
now began to suspect that the cries and 
fears of birds, supposed to be fascinated, 
originated in an, endeavour to protect 
their nest or their young. My inquiries 
have convinced me that this is the case. 
Though the rattle-snake does not climb 
up trees, yet the black snake does, and 
some other species of the genus coluber, 
&c. When impelled by unger, and 
incapable of satisfying it, | the capture 
of animals of the ground, they begin 
to climb ap trees or bushes upon which 
a bird has its nest. The bird is not ip 
norant. of the serpent’s object; she 
leaves her nest, whether it contains eggs 
or young ones, and endeavours to op- 
pose the reptile’s progress. In doing 
this she exposes herself to the most im- 
minent danger, Her cry is melancholy, 
her motions aré tremulous. Some times 
she approaches so near the reptile, that 
he makes her is prey. But this 16 far 


from being universally the case. Often 
she compels the serpent to leave the 


tree, anc 


then returns to her nesty 
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Oftentimes she prevents the destruction 
of her young, attacking the snake with 
her wing, her beak, or her claws: Some 
ars since, the ingenious Mr. Ritten- 
rouse was induced to suppose, from the 
peculiar melancholy cry of a réd-winged 
marversbief (the oriolus phaniceus of Linn.) 
that 4 snake was at no great distance 
from it, and that the bird was in dis- 
tress. He threw a stone at the place 
from whence the cry proceeded, which 
‘had the effect of driving the bird away. 
‘The poor animal, however, immediately 
yeturned to the same spot. Mr. Riften- 
house now went to the place where the 
hird alighted, and to his great astonish- 
ment he found it perched upon the back 
of a large black snake, which it was 
pecking with its beak. At this very 
time, the serpent was in theact of swal- 
lowing a young bird; and from the en- 
larged size of the reptile’s helly, it was 
evident that it had already swallowed 
two or three of the young birds. After 
the snake was killed, the old bird flew 
away. Mr. R. says, that the ery and 
actions of this bird had been precisely 
similar to those of a bird which is said 
to be under the fascinating influence ; 
and [ doubt not that this very instance, 
would, by many credulous persons, have 
been adduced as a proof of the existence 
of such a faculty,” &c. &c. 
RHIME. 

IN an Essay on the Use and Progress 
of Rhime, lately published by Theophi- 
lus Swift, and to which the gold prize 
medal, proposed by the Royal Irish 
Academy, for the best treatise on the 
subject, was adjudged, the author makes 
this remark: ‘* It has long been my 
Opinion, and the more I have lately 
considered the subject, the less I have 
found reason to change it, that rhime 
hath its origin in no exclusive language, 
but is origimal in ail those where it hath 
at any time prevailed. ‘To find, there- 
fore, the origin of rhime, we must seek 
it in the origin of language itself.” In the 
course of his work, Mr. S. examines the 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, Italian, 
Spanish, and Otaheitean languages, in all 
and every one of which he finds the use 
of rhime in a greater or less degree ; and 

ollects a variety of curious particulars 
respecting the subject, which appear to 
have escaped the notice of other writers. 
The Essay terminates with a list of con- 
elusions, from which we shall select the 
major part That the first empires, 


states, and governments began from the 
East, and having spread over Chaldea, 
India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Tartary, 
and China, from thence diverged into 
Africa and Europe. That each suc- 
cessive people, at the confusion of 
tongues, and at their first migration 
from the parent source, used the lan- 
guage in which they were capable io 
converse. "That each language had 
great affinity with the other; and in 
proportion as each people advanced in 
refinement, their poetry was decorated 
with the rhime or correspondent sound. 
That the descendants of each people still 
use the rhime in the structure of their 
noctry, as they had doné originally. 
That the first colonization of European 
Greece was from Egypt. That under 
whatever names their leaders were calle 4 
their language was So and adopt- 
ed the rythmus to which it was conge~ 
nial. ‘hat the Greeks, and afterwards 
the Romans, were the only peaple who, 
by adding quantity and feet, pretended a 
melioration of their verse, by abstruding 
the rhime which all other nations had 
found so natural to language. ‘That 
when the Greek and Roman states lost 
the power of conquerors, by which 
alone their languages were either 
extended or sustained, the different 
tongues into which the Greek aad Latin 
were split, each as soon as formed, re- 
sumed the rhime that had been conti- 
nued by general use. That although 
the language of Greece and Rome for 
some centuries denied the rhime, by 
adopting quantity, yet no sooner did in- 
vading nations destroy that custom, 
than a return to the ancient rhime in 
their several poetries became universal, 
and remains tn that pristine state. That 
as poetry was primarily introduced, ip 
honour of the religion of the country, 
no sooner was it restored, than the 
Greek and Latin languages also’ had 
their rhimes in the service of the Chris- 
tian church, a mode that continues ih 
practice, as well in the hymns of the 
Greek, as those of the Roman and other 
churches. And, in fine, that from the 
first ages, rhimne ever was, and now is, 
and ever will be, the universal voice of 
nations. 
GLOBULES OF THE BLOOD. 

{Concluded from page \15Q of our las:. } 

BUT this aperture, this diaphragm, 
which only leaves free a diaineter of 
half a Line, (a ling is the twebfth part ef 
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ani inch) for the lenses of four lines of 
focus and upwards, or even a quarter 
of a line in diameter for the lenses, the 
focus of which is shorter, ought to be 
placed behind the lens and not next to 
the light. Our pupil, nevertheless, is 
laced in front of, and not behind the 
ens of the cristallyne humour of the 
eye. But our pupil is moveable, sus- 
. ceptible of dilatation or of contraction. 
Besides, the transparent cornea and the 
aqueous humour are before the pupil, 
in order to serve the place of an achro- 
‘matic glass. ‘The study of the eye has 
improved our achromatic glasses; but 
we have not hitherto been acquainted 
with, or sufficiently a ppreciated, te mar- 
yellous structure of ths organ, so as to 
venture to think that we know all its 
mechanism and perfection. Experience 
has taught me, that the microscopic len- 
ses, the diaphragm or aperture of which 
“is placed in front of the external side or 
of the light, produce less effect than 
when the diaphragm or artificial pupil is 
placed behind the lens of the side of the 
microscope. ‘The skilful and ingenious 
Dollon was not ignorant of these advan- 
tages; three excellent microscopes of 
“his construction, which I have had in 
my hands, were thus made; whilst all 
those which I have seen at Paris, and 
even those of Delabarre himself,have the 
aperture of the lens close to the light, 
and without side of the lens. 

It would be superfluous, and even 

puerile, to dwell longer on the mecha- 
nism and the use of microscopes; I 
have ouly marked out some of the most 
apparent advantages and inconveniences, 
in order to enable the reader to judge of 
the degree of confidence which he may 
attach to the observations that follow, 
respecting the globules of the blood, 
_ If we put a small drop of blood. on 
the objective glass of a microscope, we 
see the globules so much the more 
distinctly, as the drop is smaller, or as 
itis scattered on the edges, and diluted 
witha little water, milk, or other liquid; 
in order to perceive them, by the simple 
microscope, there requires to be a lens 
of two lines of focus: and in the com- 
pound microscope a lens of 10 lines 
shews them as large, but not so distinct- 
ly; their diameter appears with these 
same lenses, to be about the 10th part 
of aline; but they magnify the diameters 
59 times.. And then the globules of the 
blood are about one hundredth part of 
a line in diameter, or 0,000,222. 
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Another manner of measuring them, 
is the following—I have observed that 
the visible focus of each Jenticular glass. 
from the convex of the Palais Royal, 
which has more than 10 feet in focus, 
to the smallest lenses, which have only 
a millimeter, is a sphere at their focus, 
the diameter of which measures the loth 
part of the length of the focus. But in 
taking alens of halfa line of focus, and 
fixing the globules, we may count from 
20 to 25 inclusive, on the greatest dia- 
meter of the small circle which the 
focus, visible by this lens, e:mbraces. 
In multiplying these two numbers, 
one by the other, we have 500; for the 
10th part of a demi-line is assuredly the 
20th part ofaline. If we consult the 
Physiology, vol. ii. page 55, and that 
of Blumenback, page 11—13. parag. 12 
and 14, we shail find this measure te 
be a mean proportional between the di- 
mensions given'to the globules of the, 
blood, by a great number of learned 
naturalists that have exemined them. 

When the blood is hot, issuing froma 
the vessels, the globules often touch one 
another; but in getting cool, they become 
isolated, leaving between them intervals 
to about a third or quarter of theirdiame- 
ter. Theythen conglobate of themselves, 
and diminish their volume as they get 
cold. 

If we cause a small dropof hot bloodta 
fall upon a small drop of hot milk, is- 
suing from the breast of a nurse, and re- 
ceived into classes that have been held 
in hot water before, a curions phenome- 
non will ensue. The globules of blood, 
as being heavier, cause the globules of 
milk to givé place, just as small shot 
plunged into a glass of water, would re- 
move pease; at the least shaking, a very 
lively movement ts made ;_the globules 
of milk are somewhat smaller than the 
globules of blood, and have an argentine 
colour, like quick-silver; they retire 
probably when rolled, whilst the reflec- 
tion of the light, changing its direction, 
gives them an apparent motion every 
way. This little combat only takes 
place for a few instants ; but it is very 
curious and amusing, and may serve as 
a caution to keep us on our guard against 
miscroscopical illusions. 

Little drops of blood. when dried on 
a glass, quickly form a curious net-work 
by black i!!-traced unequal lines, which 
divide the little cake into compartments, 
square, pentagonal or irregular, but als 
ways in tight linez, like a kind of bricke 
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work or Mosaic.- These blackines had 
been perceived by Bonani, towards the 
end of the 17th century, hut he had 
indicated them without treating of them. 
‘Theselines or nets have embarrassed me 
for a tong time; they are so much the 
more numerous, better proportioned, and 
more ready to form themselves, as the 
subject is more: obust and morevigorous: 
the blood of infants produces but little; 
that of the turkey still iess. I thought 
at first, that these black lines might be 
the fibrine in its birth or icetus ; their 
colour, however, militates against this ; 
besides 1 found myself mistaken, for 
they are crevices which take place, in a 
manner in miniature, upon a strong ar- 
gilous land analogous crevices take place 
on a larger scale, as is likewise the case 
im a number of argilous stones. The 
blood as well as argile, contains iron— 
can these two substances have any other 
affinities? their cohesion, their tenacity, 
their withdrawing by evaporation, are re- 
markable enough; other similarities may 
perhaps hereafter be discovered. 

When we leave the drops of blood 
thus dried, for several days or even 
months, it will be found to retain its 
lively colour, the middle part of the 
polygons will argos to sink in a little, 

ike the black clefts, then to separate,and 

the light will appear through more or less: 
by inclining thé mirror of the micros- 
cope which is underneath, we see a- 
ternately disappear and appear again, 
these black lines, close a blue or 
white line which separates them; and 
we are then convinced that these black 
lines are only the effect of the shadow 
projected by the thickness of the borders 
of the little cake of blood. 

li we dilute with water,blood that has 
been dried for several days, there will ap- 
pear again globules such as they were be- 
fore, but darker and in a smaller quantity. 

Globules isolated out of the sale 
are pale, yellowish, never red, not more 
in the simple microscope or in the-con- 
vex, than in the compound microscope: 
when combined and two orthreeof them 
are brought near together, they are red; 
and when they are placed two by two, 
there appears a commencement of an 
aurora red colour, 

Huinan blood, considerd as to the 
globules, differs but little from that of 
quadruped animals, oxen, hogs, &e, but 
the globules of oviparous animals and 
Teptile:, which have a mutual fesem- 
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blances are essentially different in theie 
fofm and in their volume. ~ ; 

The globules of the blood of the frog 
and those of the tetard, are at least twice 
as large asthoseof the human blood; the 
are elliptical and flat and ave ellipti 
lenses: those of the green frog, the vere 
temporaria of Linnzus, are of the sam 
form, but are a little less voluminous 
and more colorous. 

Globules circulating in the vessels of 
the frog, appear to have a diameter: triple 
to those of the human blood; out of 
the vessels, their diameter appears double. 

There often appear air-bubbles in the 
human blood, as well as in that of 
animals; they are perfectly spherical, 
unejual, motionless, having an areolg, 
or small circumscribed cucle. To guard 
against illusion, with respect to these 
bubbles, let some bits of spittle be Pet 
under the microscope, which are full of 
bubbles ; it appears to me that many 
servators Haye confounded them with 
globules of blood, and evenFontana him- 
self, in his treatise on the poison of we 
viper. I am unable to accoynt for the 
origin of these air bubbles in the blood ; 
they are amalgamated with the bronchi- 
cal mucosity in the lungs, by respira- 
tion: Spallanzani saw some in the vessels. 

Let me remark here, (what we should 
always keep in view) that so long as the 
microscope augments and multiplies the 
diameters of objects, in the same degree 
it multiplies their intervals and their ve- 
locity. Thetorrent of the circulati 
appears rapid; but this moyement 4s 
augmented 30r400 times by the micros- 
cope, and it would be imperceptible to 
the eye, were we able to follow and 
perceive it, such as it is, without aug- 
mentation ; it is the safme with respeet 
to the position of objects, the directign 

of the blood, and other movements. 

The following is the author's concly- 

sion: Comformably to the observations 
and experiments above indicated, it ap- 

» 1. That the globules of the blood, 
m depositing themselves by couches or 
layers,with the gelatine, form the fibrine 
of the blood. 2. That the globules can- 
not penetrate into the mpscular fibres, 
because they are solid, and because y 
diameter of these fibres exceeds the di- 
ameter of the globules, only once or 
twice. As to the red vermilion colour 
of the muscles, it is owing to the glob- 
ules; water takes it from them; and 
this is an additional proof gfit, that ube 
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Globules do not penetrate the fibres. 3. 
tis very probable that water, in dissoly- 
ing and decomposing globules, deaom- 
poses itself; and suffers the hydrogene to 
escape by fetid, oily bubbles, &c. while 
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cation, and of animalization, takes place, 
by the contact of the blood with the or- 
ganic fibres, and the atmospherical, air 
in our skin, in our:muscles, and in our 
lungs, as at the extremities of ‘the 


azote takes tts place, and identifies itself branchis of fish, of tetards, and in the 


with the organic fibres of animals. And 
4. It is'¥ery~ probable that the grand 
phenomenon of respiration, of sanguifi- 


digestive and alimentay organs of worms, 
of snails, shell-fish, sea-nettles, aplizies, 
&e. 





AYMARKET-THEATRE. 

This theatre re-opened on Thurs- 
day evening, 5th of September, after 
the death of his Royal Highness the 
Tate Duke of Gloucester; and on Fri- 
day the play of Wild Oats, by O'Keefe, 
Was acted toa very respectable audience. 
Elliston is an excellent substitute for 
Lewis, im characters of bystling vivacity 
‘and eccentric whim, and he sustained 
‘the character of Rover with unabating 
spirit: ifany fault was to be found, he 
was rather too grave in his more serious 
‘moments. There is a dry something 
which lurks under the pathetic even of 
Lewis, in this character, which always 
keeps us in mind of the jovial honest- 
hearted genius; his seriousness is the 
Seriousness of a gentleman, and a man 
of feeling ; but it. still maintains our 
good humour, and makes us long, as the 





“soldier said of the great Marshal Tu- 
“rerme, to slap the fine fellow on the 


“shoulder. 

In our opinion Matthews excels 
Munden in the character of Ephraim 
‘Smooth; the latter humourous comedian 
hurts ‘tlie self-solemnity of the Quaker, 
“by putting the muscles of his visage 
‘ito too great action : "Matthews, on 
thé ‘contraty, looks’ sufficiently comic 
‘through his mask of unmoved’ sanctity, 
‘and-renders the humeur so much tlie 
more ‘striking, as it is the more dry and 
unobtrusive. ‘ 

Mr. Eliiston ‘was complimented on 
Thursday night, 12th of September, 
‘with a fall bumper for ‘his: benefit ;— 
‘and on Monday, 16th,.this theatre 


“dlosed’ for the season’ with the benefit 


of Mr. Waklron, the prompter. Mr. W. 


«chose for his -benefit the tragelly. of 


uglas, to be performed entirely by young 
Vadtes and gentlemen. 

© There is, Sir, an aiery of children, little 
cyasses, that cry out on the'top of que-tion, 
and are most tyrannically ‘cla 
these -are now’ thé: favhion. 
carry” it away? \Ay,y that they. doj: my 
Lord.” SHAKSPEARE. 


Vol, LY. 


id fort = 2 T ; ’ : 
‘Do the bays tions attract, 1s mean and sdrdjd. We 
should be extremely sorry that Drury- 
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The youth, of eleven years of age, 
who performed Norva/, and the boy 
that of Glenalvon, as children, deserve 
the highest credit. 

Drury-Lane.—This theatre opened 
for the season, on Saturday nig't, 14th 
of September, with the Country Corl, 
and The Irishman in London. Mrs. Jordan 
petformed, and was received, as usual, 
with that glowing welcome, which is 
produced. by a recollection of past, and 
tlre hope of future delight. She was in 
excellent spirits. ‘The house was well 
attended with a very respectable au- 
dience. The theatre is much enlivened 
by the fresh gilding: the whole of the 
house before the curtain has a very 
beautiful effect. A new drop-scene, 
inclosed in a frame, has been finished, 
which extends from one side wall to the 
other of the theatre, at that depth of 
stage which_is sufficient for the per- 
formance of comedies and farces, and 
also such pieces as do vot depend upon 
spectacle. This improvement wilimake 
the stage much more comfortable to the 
performers, and render their voices more 
clear and distinet to the audience. On 
Tuesday the Honey Moon was pertormed 
at this theatre. ‘Elliston’s perfuriance 
of the Dude is full of simpiicity and 
force. Miss Duncan was vever seen to 
more advantage. Miss Meilon may, 
also, share the compliment. A Miss 
Fisher appeared im the Spoiled Child.— 
She is a clever sprightly litle giri, and 
probably one of the best of ihe Roscia 
swarm. \Wedo not, however, approve 
of the conduct of the Managers,in pro- 
fessing to bring forward ind »cruninately 
boys and girls, because the Young Roscius 
has, in one of John Bull's zxfatuated mo- 
ments, succeeded. They should aspire 
to more dignity and independence— 
they should eudeavour, to give a tone to 
the public taste, aud not assist to, cor- 
ruptit. .The plea, that. such. exhibi- 


lane theatre should be the first to apos- 
Kk 
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tatize from the dignity of the Drama, 
and, stifling the high opiit of its foriner 
principles, adopt the mercenary motto 
oO — 

Rem facias, Rem—quocumque modo Rem. 


r 





Covent-GARDEN. This theatre 
opened on Monday, the 16th, with the 
School for Reform. Lewis, Emery, 
Munden, and Mrs. Litchfield, were 
received with great applause. A Mr. 
Bennet, from Bath, appeared to some 
advantage in the Padlock. On Wed- 
nesday the Bund Bargain was performed, 





Poetry. . 


Miss 
Tyrer made her first appearance at this 
theatre, and was extremely well re- 


with the farce of The Review, 


ceived; and on Monday, 23d, Mr. 
John Kemble made his first appearance 
for the season, and was received with 
the distinction due to the greatest actor 
of whom this degenerate age can boast. 
—He chose the wild part of Octavian 
for his entré, which he supported with 
his usual ability. The other characters 
in the play of the Mountaineers were ex- 
tremely well supported, and the piece 
went off with eclat. 
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THE RETREAT, 
Or Country Pleasures; addressed toW. S. W. 
This tribute to my early friend, 
(Congenial to his views) I send, 
Wherein is shewn the peaceful seat 
My fancy chooses for retreat. 
OME distance—twenty miles from town, 
An easy, pleasant journey down, 
A house upon a rising ground, 
With view extending miles around; 
Diversified with hill and dale, 
And open to the healthful gale, 
Devoid of any noxious damps, 
Arising from unwholesome swamps, 
But from the channels ef its side, 
"The waters to unceasing glide. 
The house, my fancy bids me seek, 
I wish not modern, nor antique, 
But neat and pleasing in its form, 
And built secure against a storm ; 
‘To merit praises from a friend, 
Without disc!osing faults to mend. 
On entrance floor, a kitchen neat, 
For housewife’s use made quite complete ; 
A brewhonse, pantry, and a dairy, 
That, stor’d abundant, may not vary : 
But hanging round the walls, alluring, 
Good bacon flitches of home curing ; 
With hams, and tongues, exceeding nice, 
‘To form a dinner in a trice. 
‘The daiiy’s charms maust too prevail, 
Where milk is flowing in the pail; 
Fre:h cream, aud butter set to view, 
And cheese to vie with ali in hue. 
Next, even with the kitchen door, 
A parlour, on the same ground floor, 
‘The view extended o'er a flope, 
Giving imagination scope 
To scenes the distant prospects bound, 
Where friends in happiness are found. 
The parlour, furnish’d neat and trim, 
Where ease, content, reside within ; 
Cheering to friends when they come down 
Divested of the cares of town, 
To tell me news, to frugal dine, 
And take a glavs of home-made wine. 


O, then, what pleasure ’tis to see 

With them a spreading family! 

While o'er the whole a wife presides, 
Whore worth directs and prudence guides. 
To form a pleasing, cooling shade, 
Surrounded by the peaceful glade, 

Two trees shall stand before my door, 
Thick set with foliage «preading o'er, 
Impervious to the scorching heat, 
Refreshing there to take a seat, 

Listening to the mirthful tale, 

And quafling draughts of home-brew’d ale ; 
Within the view the vi-lage spire, 

Whose pleasing bells can never tire, 
‘That chime so merrily and gay 

On ev'ry rustic holiday, 

When rural sports the swains enjoy, 

And kiss the nymph no longer coy. 

‘Two chambers on the upper floor, 

To rest when daily toil is o’er ; 

The one for me, the other spare 

‘Yo lodge a friend, tho’ friends are rare 
*I'wo rooms above those chambers, made 
For serving-man and servant-maid : 

‘The one for housewif’ry, her care ; 

The other nature’s gifts to rear. 

‘To tend the garden, mind the field, 

And hoard the produce which they yield, 
‘To wait on friends when they come down, 
Or ride wish messages to town. 

A garden, pleasing to the view, 

And stock’d with flowers of ev’ry hue, 
When seasons give each varying bloom 
And gales are wafted with perfume, 
Then clip luxurious shoots away, 

And sort them into bouquets gay. 

The garden, as I turn it o’er, 

I'll fill with vegetable store, 

Mark the encrease by genial aid, 

My toil and care so well repaid ; 

Then draw them forth from nature’s hoard, 
And taste their flavours at my board, 
Divided by an hawthorn fence, 

An orchard next must greet the sense; 
Where fruits in embryo lie conceal’d, 
Till autumn bids their branches yield ; 
And gives their luscious juices true, 

For cyder, and for perry too. 
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A river at the orchard’s end, 

With angling rod an hour to spend, 
‘Well stock’d with varied finny tribe, 
‘That sportive play upon the tide ; 

To catch a dish of jacks or trout, 

To send as presents round about. 

A. meadow too for sheep to browse, 
On which will feed my horse and cows; 
a horse that’s fit to ride about, 

In saddle, or ia harne:s stout, 

To carry presents, yearly fruits, 

My pou'try, cheese, and garden roots. 
A piece of ground I would retain, 

My pizs and poultry to contain ; 

And, form’d complete I’d have to boast, 
A good pig-stye and large hen-roost ; 
With cover d shed to hoid a cart, 

And uw eful articies apart ; 

My stock of poultry, taking care, 

By rearing young ones, to repair 

The ravages that chance might tend, 
The surpius I’d to market send, 

And there receive from scruple free, 
‘The profits of industry. 

My poultry should be geese in flocks, 
Ducks, turkeys, pigeons, hens, and cocks ; 
And eggs, unnumber'd, I'd put by 

For puidings or a bacon fry. 
Convenient to the toiling bee, 

Vd have, near pla_’d, an apiary, 
Where mingling sweets sequester’d lie, 
Secur’d from ev’ry droning fly. 

A lesson man may there derive, 

‘Yo imitate the busy hive, 

And gather honey from his store, 

Nor early ne.ligence deplore. 

But stili, to keepamy mind in tone, 
‘The house and land must be my own 3 
‘Two hundred pounds half yearly paid, 
Would full secure those joys display'd. 





THE PLEASURES OF WINTER. 

BUT think rot as the seasons veer, 
And winter’s chill effects appear, 
The loss of sumimer I shall fear. 
Tho’ o’er the land the tempest blow, 
Heaping on piles the drifted snow ; 
Tho’ trees have lost their leafy green, 
And slip’ry ice o’er fields is seen ; 
There still some comfort is in view, 
And still there’s pleasure to pursue, 
As sitting near a cheerful fire, 
The flame from faggots ri-ing higher, 
Good authors reading, old and new, 
And making from them extracts too, 
Perusing papers, weekly sent, 
Or on some fav’ rite study bent ; 
Or corresponding with a friend, 
‘To such my wi-hes ever tend ; 
Or pieasing with a mirthful tale, 
For mental pleasures must prevatl 
Or walking through the meads around, 
Where sparkling icicles abound ; 
Or skaiting on the solid tide, 
And coursing round its bosom w.de, 
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“Where rippl’d tides were wont to appear, 


When genial seasons deck’d the year. 
E’en so, dear Sir, our wishes stray, 
As through this life we bend our way; 
We each have happiness in view, 
Tho’ diff rent paths we oft pursue. 
To hoard, the miser’s wishes tend; 
The prodigal, his means to spend, 
The soldier courts the cannon’s roar; 
The sailor seeks a distant shore. 
Each on his views is anxieus bent, 
But yet how frail without content. 
W. Gooncueap, jun, 
ODE, 
Translated from the German of Count Stelberg, 
by the late F. S. Esq.* 


THE APPARITION, 


L 

RECLIN'’D I lay on grassy bed, 

Spring scatter’d odours o’er my head: 
On her alone I mus’d, who of my soul 
Alike by day and night, fills and inspires 

the whole. 
i. 

The falling beam, dew-dropping skies, 

And lulling zephyrs clos’d my eyes, 

Ju-t as the spangled evening ’gan appear, 
«nd Philomela’s notes diedon my slumb’ring 
ear, 
Il. 

When, lo! a form, celestial bright, 

In vision broke upon my sight : 

The gleam of Hesp’rus in her eye I view'd, 
Ket heav nly smiling lips exhal’ d beatitude. 
IV. 

Like waves, by Vesper ting’d with gold, 

Her robe, with many a rosy fold, 

Flow’d o'er her limbs, light-gliding o’er the 
round, 

While ciouds of fragance shed ambrosia all 
around, 


“ Thou knews’t once,” with accent mild, 
She aid, while every feature smiled ; 
“Shou knews’t me once,” the heav'aly form 

parsued, ; 
And with a nectar-drop my trembling lips 
bedew’'d. 
VI. 
« Joy is my name, with endless flower, 
* In rea'ms immortal blooms my bower ; 
“« Yet stoops my pinion ev'n to earth below, 
“ And with my nectar-drops I sweeten more 
* tal woe. 





*In our la:t, page 163, we presented our 
readers with a very spirited translation of 
Count Stolberg’s Ode to Homer. We take 
this opportunity of correcting two errata’s 
in that poem, viz. in the title, for Holberz 
read Stullerg, and in verse 4, for Jove read 


lave. . 
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VIL 
« T love thee ; come to me, devote 
“ ‘Thy beating heart, thy trembling note: 
“ Oh! come, and banish her, who of thy 
«eo, 
“« Alike by day and night, fills and inspires 
“ the whole.”’ 


VIII. ; 
“ Goddess! Icried, the mortal race 
“ Ince. ant sigh to see thy face, 
I» thee immortals find their hizhest bliss 5 
* I love thee toos; but oh! spare if] judge 
“ amiss. 
IX. 
* Lo! to attend thee I forbear: 
# Yet .pare the mortal, Laura spare: 
*¢ How can | banish her, who of my soul, 
* Alike by day and night, fills and inspires 
“ the whole ?” 


X. 
As lightning quick she fled, and I 
Awoke as quick: my heart beat high ; 
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Yet still it beat for her, who-of my soul, 
Alike by day and night, fills and inspires 





the whole. 





LOVE AND MUSIC, 
By the Author of the Sorrows of Seduction. 


YE lovers, how sweet is the mild thrilling 


air, 
When love his soft magic imparts ; 


What rapture to gaze on the charms of the 


fair, 
When music enlivens our hearts. 


When coft swelling melody glides o’er the 


soul, 
And the nymph of our choice smiles be- 
nign, 


O’er every sense fancy bears sweet controul, 
° 


And raises a passion divine. 


What gay scenes of bliss in perspective arise ! 


Scenes fairer than nature e’er drew; 


Enraptur’d, a!! meaner delights we despise, 


And pay, O Love, homage to you. 





MODERN DISCOVERIES, 
AND 
IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, ec. Ge. 


[Specifications of patents are requested to 
be sent to the Editor before the 18th of 
the month, if an insertion in the first 
number is desired. | 

ATENT to Mr. James Sharpless. 
of Bath, for his newly invented 
Combinations and Arrangements of 
Implements and Mechanical Powers, 
and for certain Principles and Forms 
of Tulles useful far Surveying, &c. 
Dated November 24, 1804.—The na- 
ture of this invention consists in the 
following particulars: Two or more 
wheels, pullies, rings, rollers, chains, 
or cords, toothed or notched, with dif- 
ferent numbers of teeth or notches, are 
any how so arranged, as to be capable of 
being impelled, by an equal number of 
teeth or notches at a time, so thata sue- 
cessive variation of their parts or points 
will take place, by which the number of 
the said impulses may be correctly ascer- 
tained. What particularly distinguishes 
this part of Mr. Sharpless’s invention 
from all others, intended for ascertaining 
distances and counting animal or me- 
chanical motions, is, that the wheels, 
pullies, &c. that compose the instru- 
ment, may be separated and enclosed in 
different compartments of the same box, 
or in separate boxes, or in separate 
rooms, provided that they are equally 





moved by the same power, a notch at a 

time, or if they are rings, rollers, &c. of 
different diameters, an equal portion of 
their peripheries. The rule which Mr. 

Sharpless gives for counting figures, or 
finding a number sought in complicated 

mechanical motions, is, he observes, so 

easy in its application, that his daughter, 

a child only eleven years of age, can an- 
swer any question relative to a combi- 
nation extending to a cycle of 999,900, 

almost as soon as she can write down 
the figures. He further observes, that 
the great advantages that will attend this 
mode of counting, are the very small 
expence attending the instruments ; and 
that every impulse is designated without 
fractional parts. This peculiarity dis- 
tinguishes Mr. S.’s numerical indexes 
from all other counting instruments : 
for example, if one hand of a counting 
engine moves over a circle of 10, which 
signifies 1000, another of 10, which 
expresses units, the pointer in the circle 
of 1000 is progressing a fraction of a 
thousandth part of its circle at every im- 
pulse; and the hand in the cirele of 
100, a hundredth part, which otcasiors 
much uncertainty in extensive counting, 
when the engine has been a little time 
in use, for the pointers in the differen, 
circles will not exactly coinc.d: at thei; 
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whole numbers. The. endless variety 
in which the combination wheels may 
be put in motion, by connected and. in- 
termediate powers, are obvious to every 
mechanic. Another part of Mr. Sharp- 
less’s invention consists in certain modes 
of giving motion at the end of every re- 
vohution of one wheel, to a tooth in 
another wheel of the same axis. Myr. 
Sharpless’s invention, for the particular 
purpose of surveying, is a combination 
of a slay and a wheel, which he calls a 
geographer. The pole of the wheel is 
supported by a swivel, which has ay 
horizontal motion within a socket, at 
the end of the pole, and a perpendicular 
one on its own axis. The advantage of 
this over the perambulator is, that it 
may be drawn by a horse, and that the 
surveyor may ride in the seat fixed upon 
the pole. If the wheel is 10 feet in 
diameter, and acts by a crank on its 
axis, upon the numerical index, the 
number represented thereon will be the 
number of feet, by adding a cypher at 
the end of it. 

Patent to Mr. Thomas Barnett, Ma- 
thematical Instrument-maker, of East- 
street, Lamleth, Surry, for an Inven- 


tion; whereby a requisite grantity of 
if 


Air would introduce itself into any 
Vessel containing Fiuids, or a super- 
abundant quantity of Air therein dis- 
charge itself, so as to preserve the 
Fluid in a constant state for use, not- 
withstanding a diminution of its quan- 
tity, and prevent its Lecoming fiat or 
dead, by an improper Communication 
with the evternal Air, or the bursting 
of the Vessel, by an expansion of its 
Contents, as is frequently experienced 
by Persons conserving Liquors, parti- 
cularly when fermentiry. Dated No- 
vember 6; 1804.—This invention con- 
sists in the following particulars: It 
consists of a tube, which may be made 
of glass, earthenware, brass, copper, or 
any metal or material of which a tube 
can be formed, which tube resembles in 
shape, in the upper part, #n inverted sy- 
phon, into which is to be inserted such 
a quantity of quicksilver or other fluid 
as will fill up the diameter thereof, at 
the curve or circular bottom of the in- 
strument, the long leg or branch of 
which is to be inseried into the vent 
hole, bung hole, or aperture, in tlie 
upper part of the cask or vessel ; which 
hole or aperture should be so closed, as 
totally to prevent any air from passing 
into or out of the casi or vessel, except- 
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ing throngh the tube. The consequence 
of which will be, that by every alteration, 
either of the quantity of the fuid within 
the cask or vessel, or its state; the quick- 
silver or fluid will be operated upon, and 
will -vibrate or be’ forced tewards tlre en- 
larged part of either of the branches of 
that part which Mr. B. denominates an 
inverted syphon. so as to permit a sufli- 
cient quantity of air to introduce itself 
into the cask or vessel, or to emit itself 
therefrom, as occasion may require ; im- 
mediately after which the quicksilver 
or fluid will resume its situaiion, ope- 
rating in principle as a perpetual stopper, 
valve, or regulator. By which properties 
the invention possesses the advantage of 
adjusting the atmosphere within the 
cask or vessel, preserving thereby the 
liquor in a constant state for use, and 
preventing its becoming dead or flat, 
notwithstanding a diminution of its 
quantity. And also, it will prevent its 
bursting the cask or vessel during its 
fermentation, which it must inevitably 
do, when the cask or vessel is closed 
with the common vent peg, and which, 
if taken out to prevent this inconve- 
nience ; and if it be not reinstated at the 
instant the fermentation has subsided, 
the circulation of the atmospheric air 
on the surface of the liquor will oceasion 
it to become dead and ilat, and unfit for 
use; boih which events the mstrument 
or regulator in question is calculated ef- 
fectually to prevent. 
Patent to Mr. Samuel Lecas, Re- 
Jiner, of Sheffield, for a method of se- 
parating the Impurities from crude or 
cast Iron, without fising or metting 
it; and of rendering the same malle- 
alle and proper for the several purposes 
Sor which forged or rolled Lron is now 
used; and also, Ly the same method, of 
imhroving Articles manufactured of 
cast Iron, and thereby rendering cast 
or crude Iron applicalle to a variety 
of new and useful purposes. Dated 
May 13, 1804.—The above-mentioned 
invention is described and is ta be per- 
formed in the following manner: The 
pig or cast iron being first made or cast 
into such form as may be most conve- 
nient for the purposes for which it is 
afterwards intended, is to a steel-cotte 
verting or other proper furnace, together 
with a suitable quantity of iron stone, 
iron ore, some of the metailic oxydes, 
lime, or any combination of these, (pre- 
viously reduced into powder or. small 
pieces) or with any other substance ca- 
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pable of combining with or absorbing 
the carbone of the crude iron. <A degree 
of heat is then to be applied so intense 
as to effect ‘an union of the carbone of 
the cast iron with the substance made 
use of, and continued so long a time as 
shall be found necessary to make the 
cast iron either partially or perfectly 
malleable, according to the purposes for 
which it may be wanted. If it be in- 
tended to make the iron perfectly malle- 
able, from one half to two thirds of its 
weight of iron stone, iron ore, or other 
substance will be found necessary: if 
only partially so, a much less quantity 
will be sufficient. Five or six days and 
nights will, in general, be found sufli- 
cient during which to continue the 
heat, which, towards the close of the 
process, cannot be too great. Care 
should be taken that the pieces of cast 
iron be not of too great thickness, as it 
would have the effect of lengthening the 
process. But the proportion of the se- 
veral substances made use of, and the 
degree and duration of the heat to be 
applied, must materially depend, not 
ae on the nature of those substances, 
but also on the nature and quality of 
the pig or-cast iron employed ; a know- 
ledge of which can only be obtained by 
experience. The cast iron to be ren- 
dered malleable, and the substances to 
be made use of for that purpose, may be 
placed in the furnace in alternate layers ; 
and in order to prevent the iron stone 
from adhering to the iron, a thin layer 
of sand may be placed between them. 
For the improvement of articles manu- 
factured of cast iron, the same directions 
miiv be observed, except that when the 
articles are sinall, a less proportion of 
the substances for producing malieability 
will be required, and also a less degree 
and continuation of the heat. 

Patent io Mr. Jol Rider, Clock and 
Wi tch-maker, of Belfast. for certain 
Improvements on the Steam-engine.— 
"Pius invention consists of various im- 
provements in the steam-engine, that is 
to say, 1, in lining the steam-cylinder 
or evlinders with a soft metal, ora com- 
position of meial similar to hard pewter, 
of a suliicient thickness to admit of fi- 
nishing the inside of the cylinder or cy- 
linders of such metal, by draw-boring or 
otherwise : 2, in applying a hollow pis- 
ton rod, answering the purpose of an 
aluction pipe: 3, the order of opening 
and shutting the valves: and 4, in re- 
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gulating the engine’s speed by a pen 
dulum. 

Mr. Matthew Gregson of Liverpool, 
has been led-to investigate the various 
means which may render useful the arti- 
cles that remain atter the calamity of 
public fires; and in consequence of the 
singular attention which he has success- 
fully paid to this subject, a gold medal 
has been awarded to him from the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. of 
the Adelphi. 

From the ruins of the warehouses 
which were burnt at Liverpool, by the 
great fire which happened there in the 
suniumer of the year 1862, Mr. Gregson 
collected burnt sugar, wheat, rice, flour 
and cotton. The damaged articles of 
every description sold for 13,0001. and 
upwards; but Mr. G. is of opinion, that 
if the plan had been recurred to which 
he has sinceadopted,a saving of 44,0001, 
might have been made or the article of 
grain only; and he thinks that nearly as 
much might have been gained upon 
rice, sugar, molasses, cottee, cotton, 
hemp, &c. 

Th eprocesses which he has tried, and 
which have been found completely to 
answer, are as follows: The burnt sugar 
was reduced toa fine powder, and made 
into a water-colour paint. It answered 
also the purposes of a varnish ground, 
an oil colour, and a printing ink—Burnt 
wheat may be rendered applicable to the 
same purposes. The burnt American 
fine flour, Mr. G. successfully manu- 
factured into paste.—That corn, when 
charred, is incorruptible, is a fact that 
was known to ancient writers; and if so 
Mr.G. pronounces that the colour wiil be 
durable. Mr.G. does not decide whether 
it may be used for dying, but he con- 
ceives that the Chinese make Indian ink 
of rice, or of some vegetable black—If 
realised, this will prove a very important 
discovery, iv as much as cargoes of grain 
and flour rendeied almost useless in 
long voyages by heating, may be con- 
verted to the most usefnl purposes, and 
their value be therelay greatly increased ; 
and the drying quality will recommend 
their use, as lamp black is much object- 
ed to, on account of its slowness in 
drying. 

“A gentleman already well known in 
the literary world, will shortly puplish a 
work on the Trinity, under the title of 
A NEW WAY OF DECIDING OLD CON- 
TROVERSIES. 
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A second edition of that beautiful 
poem, entitled the Sorrows of Seduction, 
with two additional delineations which 
complete the work, is now in the press. 
——it will be embellished with engrav- 
ings, from orginal drawings, by Corb- 
hold and Buck. 

In the course of the ensuing month 
will be published, a small treatise, en- 
titled the Domestic Guide, in cases of 
Jusanity—Pointing out the causes, with 
the means of preventing, and proper 
treatment, ofethat disorder. 

Mr. Sutcliffe of Halifax, is engaged 
in translating a new volume of Saurin’s 
Sermons which will shortly appear, uni- 
formly printed to correspond with the 
six volumes already published, as trans- 
lated by Robinson and Hunter. 

John Cartwright, Esq. will shortly 
publish a very important work, entitled 
the State of the Nation, in letters to the 
Duke of Bedford, which will comprise 
a concise history of the administration 
of Messrs. Pitt and Addington, tending 
to-entforce the absolute necessity of a 
Parliamentary Reform, as the only radi- 
cal cure for those evils under which the 
nation has so long laboured. We un- 
derstand that the Duke of Bedford has, 
in a correspondence with Mr. Cart- 
wright, expressed himself decidedly on 
the. necessity of this important mea- 
sure. 

The Rev. Theophilus Brown’s long- 
expected work, entitled, ‘* Plain and 
useful Selections from the Books of the 
Old and New Testament” will be ready 
for delivery in ten days. 

It is not unknown to such of our 
readers as are conversant in chemical 
subjects, that Mr. W. Peele, of Cam- 
bridge, has lately announced the pro- 
duction of muriate of soda, bytheGalvanic 
decomposition of water.—A_ continua- 
tion of similar experiments, it was natural 
to suppose, mignt probably lead to some 
knowledge of the composition of soda, 
and the base of the muriatic acid. M. 
Cuviers, in his late report of the labours 
of. the class of the mathematical and 
physical sciences ofthe National Institute, 
from the 20th of June, 1804, to the 
20th of June, 1805, published on the 
25th of the last mentioned month, states 
that M. Pacchiani, of Pisa, has dis- 
covered the radical of theacid in question, 
which he pronounces to be hydrogen. 
By taking from water, by means of the 
Galvanic pile, a portion of its oxygen, he 
asserts that the water is converted into 





oxymuriatic acid; and that consequent- 
ly muriatic acid is hydrogen at its mint- 
mum of oxydation ; the oxymuriatic acid,’ 
hydrogen in the middle state; and water, 
hydrogen at its maximum of oxydation. 

A new edition of the Travels of Ana- 
charsis the Younger, in Greece, will 
shortly be published, revised and cor- 
rected, from'a copy in which the late 
Abbé Barthelemy had made numerous 
corrections and additions. Four new 
tables are also added, viz. 1. Of the at- 
tic months, 2. Of the tribunals and 
magistrates of Atheris. 3. Of the Gre- 
cian colonies. 4. A geographical table 
or index of the countries, cities, &c. 
mentioned in the work, with their mo- 
dern names. 

Mr. Maclachlan, of Calcutta (East 
Indies,) has lately communicated to the 
Society of Arts, the particulars of a pro- 
cess for dving by means of the chaya or 
red die root, which has been long known 
as a powerful astringent. Mr. Mac- 
lachlan further observes, in the said 
communication, that many of the hills 
in Baharand other parts of India contain 
immense quantities of mica, tale, or 
Muscovy glass. The natives of India 
and China make splendid lanthorns, 
shades, and ornaments of it, tinged 
with different fanciful colours; and it 
is, moreover, used by them as a medi- 
cinal drug. When calcined, they use 
it as a specific in obstiriate coughs, and 
in consumptive complaints. © When 
powdered, it serves to silver the Indian 
paper used in letter-writing, and is, im 
short, applied to a great yariety of pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Roscoe has lately published an 
Address delivered before the Proprietors 
of the Botanic Garden, in Liverpool, 
previously to opening the garden, May 
3, 1802. This work which was printed 
for private use, contains a Defence of 
the Study of Botany, in general, as like- 
wise the Laws of the Institution, and a 
List of the Proprietors. We learn that 
a handsome fund has been raised by 
subscription for the support of this gur- 
den, consisting of five acres, surrounded 
by a stone wall (held bya 21 years lease, 
under the corporation, who generously 
made a free grant to the proprietors of 
the reversionary interest, so long as the 
same should remain appropriated to the 
purposes of the onginal imsitunen) 
and stocked with specimens of every 
plant, shrub, and tree, medieal plants, 
those used in agriculture, and grasocs; 
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8 Jarze and well furnished conservatory, 
a library, and the collection of dried 
spre of many thousand specimens, 
y the late Dr. Foster and his son, in 
the South Sea islands, and by his cor- 
sespondents, Linnteus, Thunberg, and 
Jacquins. At the opening of the gar- 
den, lectures were read by Dr. Smith, 
president of the Linnean Society. 

There are now in the Menagerie of 
the National Museum of Natural His- 
torv at Paris, two Bacirian camels, each 
having a couple of bunches on its back. 
—T'hey are both males, and were for- 
merly employed on particular occasions 
to draw a carriage. They always sleep 
with their eyes open, and are supposed 
to be at least fifty years of age. 

Eating the leaves of bohea-tree is 
stated, in a recent provincial print, to 
have effected anni striking cures it 
cases of a dropsical habit—to be con- 
tinued during the course of three or 
four days. Let nearly two large tea-cup 


= 


fulls of the tea be infused in a quart of 


water, and the decoction should be 
taken, and the leaves eaien at short in- 
tervals. 

The following is recommended as 
having in many cases proved an etlee- 
tual cure, for the complaint of whieh 
cattle in the summer months are some- 
times apt to die, in consequence of eat- 
ing young clover :—Vill an egg-shell 
with tar, aud make them swallow it, 
wking care to break the shell as it goes 
down their throats. 

Sn the late dreadful earthquake, which 
toox place in, the kingdom of Naples, 
not less than 800 houses were destroyed 
in the city of Naples, and 4000 da- 
maged; besides which, 40 churches 
have been shaken to their very founda- 
tions. In some parts whole villages 
have been destroved, and all the inha- 
bitants. ‘The little town of Isernia has 
been reduced to a heap of ruins, and 
1500 individuals have’ been buried un- 
der them. 

The rights of citizenship have been 
lately extended, by an imperial ukase 
published at Petersburg, to the Jews dis- 
persed throughout the immense Russian 
empire. The children of Jews will 
hencetorth be admitted, like the other 
Russian subjects, into the different 
schools, colleges, and untversitics.— 
The Hebrews will be divided into iour 
clasacs, viz. farmers, artificers, and work- 
men, mierchants and citizens. The 


feraers are declared, and as well as the 
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artificers, Will be entitled to purclrase 
lands ; and those who wish to engage 
in the pursuits of agriculture, and pos- 
sess mo personal property, are to have a 
certain portion of the crown lands.— 
Such as may incline to establish ma- 
nufactories, are allowed to enjoy, in the 
carrving on of their commerce, all the 
franchises of Russian subjects. 

During the Pope’s late residence at 
Paris, one circumstance took place, 
which, though but little known, may 
be considered as unparallgled in the art 
of printing. On the Ist of February 
last, the pontiff visited the national 
printing-office ; as he passed along the 
galleries, 150 presses furnished him 
with a sheet each, upon which was 
given the Lord's prayerin some different 
language or dialect, in Hebrew, Sama- 
ritan, Chaldee; ancient Syriac, Rabbi- 
nical, ancient and vulgar Arabic, Ar- 
menian, Persian, and also in the lan- 
guages and letters of the Crimea, the 
Malay, of Hindostan, of China, of Tar- 
tary; in all 46 dialects of Asia. We 
cannot enumerate all the European lan- 
guages and dialects ; but we learn that 
they amounted to 75. Africa fur- 
nished 12, and America the remain- 
ing 17. 

The following is prescribed in some 
weekly provincial papers as a method 
to drive away or to keep crows ‘from 
corn-growing fields: Take a quart of 
train oil, as much turpentine, and 
bruised gunpowder; boil them toge- 
ther, and wien made sufficiently hot, 
dip fragments of old rags in the compo- 
sition—after which fix them on sticks 
in thé fieids, after the rate or proportion 
of about four for an acre. 

Rats and mice will instantly quit 
barns and granaries, if the field-plant, 
known by the name of Dog's Tongue 
(the Cuneglossom Officinale of Linnaeus) 
gathered when full in sap, and previ- 
ously bruised with a hammer, be placed 
or strewed in them. 

Dr. Dyce, of Aberdeen, has lately 
discovered a mine of mapganese, equal 
in value to that imported mto London 
from Devonshire and America, and 
which selis at about 10l. per ton. This 
mine contains 2 very fine vein of man- 
ganese, of immense extent, which yields 
to the iabour of 12 men 20. tons 
week. ‘The bed of veins ruus bunaie 
large tract of country, extending 7 or 8 
miles in the direction from south to 
north, commencing at the banks of the 
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river Don, and preceeding from thence 
in that line to the sea, where it is found 
in the form of bleck sand, and some- 
Limes in p retty solid masses 

Mr. W. Pontey will shorily publish a 
new work, on Forest Pruning, and on 
the Training and Man: ‘gement of Bri- 
tish Timber ‘frees, whether intended for 
use, ornament, or shelter, illustrated 
with plates. 

The German journals announge the 
late discovery ofa thick rampart, in the 
territory called the Margravate of An- 
spach, which extends from the foot of 
the highest hills in the country, to the 
Rhine; and is sup posed to have been 
erected by the Romans, so siop or pre- 
yeat the maraudiag incursions of the 
Germans. - 

Vor several months past, a newspaper, 
in the Tialian language e, has been pub- 
lished weekly in ‘Malta, which is said 
to be actively distributed in the Medi- 
terranean, and at ihe regencies on the 
coast of Africa, &c. 

Every persoa, concer rned in the prac- 
tical part of gardening and rural econo- 
my, all hear with pleasure, that a new 
periodical work is now in the press, and 
will shortly be publi hed, entitk -d, ‘Lhe 
Practical Gardener, containing t plain and 
familiar instructions for propagating and 
bmproving the diflerent kind of fruit- 
trees, plants, and flowers, with a new 
gardener’s calendar; being a complete 
directary for, performing the dificreat 
work which may be required in every 
month throughout the year, in every 
department reiating to gardening and 
rural economy. The princi pal articles 
are written by Piilip Miller, esq. F. R.S. 
and the whole arranged, with consider- 
able impre ovements and additions, by 
W. Shaw, M. D.. The work is to be 
completed in about twelve numbers, to 
be published weekly. 

#rom the German Journal of Literature, 

Arts and Sciences, 8c. Apri!8, 1805. 

‘The rapid progress German literature 
has made in Lingland, during the short 
period of  ewelve 9 years,. is at once a proof 
that the English now assiduously apply 
themselves in the cultivation of that 
language; a language become indeed 
hichly necessary, not only to every 
comrgercial mam, but likewise to all 
Officers: im the British seywice, and tra- 
écHers in general... We are led to this ' 
reanark, from: beholding, we confess 
Bath much pleasure, the elegant Spee 
ehnens of printing, in German ¢ha- 
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racters, lately issued. from the British 
pies. Among others, the Rey. Dr. 
Render's* “Gen man an¢ | dinglish Graag 
mar,’ and his ‘ Exercises on the Rules 

and Construction of the German Lan- 
guage.’ 

Among the memoirs lately published 

in Germany, containing a notice of the 

labours of the mem thers of the university 
and academy of Gottingen, to the year 
1803 inclusive, volume 15 5th, publish- 
ed by Dieterich, 1804, we find the fol- 
lowing by Proiessor Heerea, entitled, 

Lx licatio planig rlobiz orbis terrarum Juciem 
exhibens, ante mediune sac. XV. summa arte 
confectt ; agitantur simul de /asterta map- 
parum seo grap icarum recte instruenda. cons 
sitia.. Vhe first noticn of drawing up 
this memoir was sus nate to M. Hee- 
ren, by a monument very in nteresting for 
geography, which is extant in the imu- 
seum of his eminence, Cardiaal Bor- 
gia, and of which he had received an 
engraved description. He made use of 
this opportanity, at the same time, to 
draw upahistory of ge ographica il charts, 
which has been much and long wished 
for. A good histery of geographical 
charts becomes more aud more. neces- 
sary, in proportion as their number con- 
tinually increases ; but it, likewise, 
becomes the more difficult, in the same 
proportion. Its exceile mee will depend 
upon the arraneeiment that will be pur- 
sued, and on tiis account, it will not 
be amiss to hear th: opinion of different 
learned men. <A history lke this, in 
the author's opinion, eucht to contain 
something more ihe: yple cz 
of charis, although this : said c: 
must necessurily compose a 
part of it. In order to nin 
tageous use of such a ceishocue, cer- 
tain necessary branches aye 
are to be acquired: and for this red 
son, the author requirca thet the Sonoda 
historion of the geographical chart 
should divide his work into two prin- 
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upon the examen of the globe itself, 
and of its principal parts, inastwuch as 
all improvements with respect to ac- 
curate representations on charts, are, 
conclusively, to be referred to the pro- 
ress that has been made in the know- 
Ries of the object represented ; and so 
it 1s, that voyages or expeditions by sea 
‘wars, missions, &c. extend the lunits 
of geographical knowledge. ‘Then the 
periods present themselves to our no- 
tice, agreeably to which the history of 
charts ought necessarily to be divided. 
One of them comp:zehends the attempts 
to represent the land, before the disco- 
very of America, and, in particular, 
since the times of the crusades. The 
second conipreliends the 10th century, 
which comes down to as low as the 
vovaccs of tie Hy llanders, and will 
pre ent the Spanish and = Portug 
But, ne c 
charts are, in general, ver 
but little or at ali Known, the charts of 
the two first periods may be comprized 
under the general’ denomination of 
geographical antiquities. For the history 
of modern charts, such as were made at 
first, by Mercactor and Ortelius, com- 
mences with the navigation of the Hol- 
landers, and their voyages to the Indies, 
or in order to discover the Indics.— 
This third period, which embraces the 
first half of the 17th century, might 
very properly bear the name of the Hol- 
dander’s period. At was from the shops 
of the Blaeuw’s, the J 
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charts. 


Jansson’s, the 
Vischers’, &c. that proceeded the charts, 
which very shortly enjoyed a general 
estimation which, was not confined 
within the limits of Holland. The 
French were the first who imitated the 
HolWanders ; 





17th cen- 
tury, that ts to sav, the reign of Louis 
XIV. forms the fourth period, whieh 
might be not impreperly named the 
French period. ‘The ser ices which the 
academy of sciences, then established, 
rendered to geography, the charts of the 
Sansons, of the De Fers, of the De 
Lisles, &e. have secured this honour 
to France. Under the name of the 
German period, the author designates 
the first half of the 18th century, irom 
the time that the Homann’s flourished 
at Nuremburg. 

With re: pect to the last half of this 
century, o¢ the sixihy peried, wii 
perhaps, has seen more charts publisi- 
‘et than the five others together, although 
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the English have merited well of the 
science during this time, the author is, 
nevertheless, of opinion, that it cannot 
be designated with propriety, as of any 
nation, as all appear to have an equal 
right in it. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


A new Instrument, to which the 
Greek name of Topognomon has been 
given, das been lately invented by’M. de 
Ries, Adjutant-General of the Danish 
army. ‘Lhe principal object of this in- 
strument is to discover the Eastern pqint 
of the compass, which may be ascer- 
tained, as we are told, by means of it, 
even in the dar.est night, as it points out 


‘a place where there is a light, although 


we cannot perceive it. This invention, 
it is added, will be found of great im- 
portance in the operations of war, and, 
particularly, in sieges. 

‘The same ingenious officer has like- 
wise invented an instrument, by.means 
of which, in a given place, and in the 
darkest night, we may recognisé the 
precise moment when a vessel sails out 
of harbour 

A new methéd of manufacturing and 
spinning yarn, has been latély invented 
aid published. Its principal object is 
to lay the fibres of the flax, hemp, &c. 
in the yarn, without being doubled, and 
as nearly as possible, to their full length ; 
by which process much unnecessary cone 
sumption of the raw material is avoided, 
and the yarn, at the same time, conside- 
rably strengthened. 

A new and neat edition of the late 
Rev. Mr: William Mason’s, (of York,) 
poenis, containing Caractacus, Fl/reda, 
Monody on the death of Pope, odes, elegics, 
letters, &c. &c. are-in the press, and will 
speedily be published in one volume, 
small octavo, accompanied with an ele- 
gant portrait of the author. 

From certain experiments made by J. 
M. Romero de 'Terreros, Docior in Sie- 
dicine, and lately published in Le Jour- 
nal de Physique, &c. it appears, that the 
aqueous extract of opium, prepared by 
a long digestion, may be administered 
in excessive doses, without producing 
death, inasmuch as the 
erven eighty-four grains, in one day, to 
dogs of different ages, and twelve io a 
very young animal, a puppy only thiri;- 
tive minutes of age. 

Mr. Belsham is prepating, we under- 
stand, a new edition, considerably cor- 
rected, of the Essex-street Liturgy. 
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M. Bodeau, primary Insii tutor of the 
Gommune de Vimentier, in the depart- 
ment of Orne, has lately announced to 
the president of the National institu te, 
what he calls a new prodig sy of inteli 
gence, in a child oniy seven years aad 
some months oid. ‘The facts re ated a 
by the In Stitutor, are atiested by a ver 
hal process of the counci! of admini- 
stration of the chief plave of the Can- 
ton; itis also signed by the mare, the 
adjnnctes, and a justice of the peace, 
and by a great number of individuals. 
The following are the vn cipal facts :— 
A child of seven years and tour month 
old, born of ind:vent parents, not know- 
ing either how to read or write, takes 
pleasure, on the market davs, to repair 
to the place where the merchants and 
others reckoned u p the ace oants of their 
purchases and sales. ‘There he calmly 
ion them; and, if they are wrong, 
puts them right, saying, with a 
smile, “‘ That is not cast up right—it 
comes to so much.” Ie repairs next to 
the cloth-hall, and, as scon as he has 
heard the auvege, or adimeasurement, 
and the guotite; that is, the pro rata, or 
the fixed sum to which each part 
wnounts, he says, This comes to so 
much, and then passes on to another 
stall. . "Phus he performs, in an instant, 
the calculations of all the sales, and 
then retires, with a seli-satisfied air and 
a sort of irony, amusing himself to sce 
the greater part of the merchants e- 
ploy: ing themselves, pen in hand, to 
verify his operatic ys. On the report 
that was made of him to the primary 
institutor, the latter wished to be per- 
sonally acquainted with this litte pro- 
digy.—The first question that was put 
to him, viz. how much is 9 and 7} he 
seemed to disdain, as too easy, and the 
Institute passed on succes sively, to 
questions of in fn Ba multiplication, 
and division, boi simple and com- 
pound—Take 25 from 50, bow much 
does there remain? 7 times 7, how 
much is ir? G times 13? § times 10? 
13 tin mes 17? Tiow much is the worth 
ef 83 ells of cloth, added to 3 livres, 2 
sous? how nich is $$ do. added to 4 
livres, 10 sous?) What does 24 francs, 
divided by 6, come to? 32 francs, di- 
vided by 4? 72, divided by 8? 53 li- 
vres, 10'sous, divided by 5? 63 livtes, 
14 sous, divided by 7, &e. Precise an- 
swers were given, instantaneously, to 
all these questions, — The Institutor 
tried an easier one, viz. Quel est de tiers ef 
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demt de 16 francs > or What is the third 
and one half of .16 frances? ‘To this the ¢ 
child replied, that he did not know what 
a third was; and; on being told that 
three = ds made aw — he answered 
a the spot, that the third and ene half 
16 fics Les Was $ francs.—Then, eye- 
ee the Institutor archily, he says, ‘And 
you, who put questions to me, tell me, 
how much is a thousand sous, a thou- 
sand demi-sous; a thousand liards, and 
a thousand demi-liards ; a thousand de- 
niers and a thousand demi-deniers ?” 
After enjoying the embarrassment which 
the Institutor was plunged in, he re- 
: el, with an agreeable smile, and a 
iurm of his shoulder, ‘6 Cela fact cent 





Srancs;” that is, 1t comes to a hundred 


franc $s, and then took a precipitate leave. 
‘Lhe priniary Institutor observes, that he 
has exercised this child, but taught him 
nothing. His physiognomy is pretty 
regular ; his head is large, and the hind 
part of it projects in length ; his face is 
flat and broad; his eye Is fine, and de- 

notes abundance of wit; his sight very 
weak; his smile agreeable, and his 
movements lively. The Institutor and 
ihe council of ‘administration affina, 
that they,are well ; issured, that the an- 
swers of ne chi Id are not the eftect of 
a cultivated or happy memory, but of 
intellectual fn ci ulces of the most exten- 
sive kind, and adapted to the purposes 
of calculation. ]lis name is Louis Ro- 
bert Desvaux. . His parents have not 
the means, apparently, to bestow upon 
-— any kind of education. 

Mr. Jos eph Matthews, of Great Bar- 
rington, Glo’stershire, intends, shortly, 
to pobiish, by subscription, t tables under 
the title of “The Farmer's and Land- 
Measurer’s Assistant.” By this work, 
any person may learn the exact sum of 
money, Which every rood and perch, in 
an wee of hocing reaping, mowing, 
&e. will come to, from one farthing to 
twenty shiilings per acre. Mr. M. will 
likewise soon have ready for publica- 
tion, tables, by which any person may 
learn the accurate contents of any piece 
of land that does not exceed a certain 
degree of length and breadth. 

From a report of the Society for bet- 
tering the Condition and increasing the 
Coitorts of the Poor, lately published, 
(the whole of the reports in 4 vols. Svo. 
il. 4s. and in duodecimo, 18s.) it ap- 
pears, that this truly patriotic society 
was founded in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1790, ia consequence of conversa- 
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tion having been held on the subject, 
between his sks te the Bisho YP of 
Durham; Mr. Bernard, Mr. Wilber- 
force, and the late Hon. FE. J. Elhoti, 
who died shortly afterwards—that the 
business of the instit hen it had 
been once fully resolved up n- 
trusted to a committee, isting 
of eighty gentlemen, some of whom 
micet 1 nonthly * ce conduct it—that the 
Bishop of Durham has, from the com- 
menceme nt, occupied the post of Pre- 
sident ;_ that four Vice ~pre sidents are 
annually chosen —that the institution 
Supp orted by the annual subscriptions 
eto hve guirea s each) of nearly 
CO cot enti n, and (from 10s. 6d. and 
nwards) of 200 ladies. The accounts 
ommunicated to the V, of vi rious 
means which have sfull 
res orted t 
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bec n ¥" ucc 


», for afiording local relief pa: 
to 


ment the poor, 








to 124, at the close of the 4th vol. of 
the reperts, not including ge 
atticles of usefv! information, whi 
serve , and are collec ted to 
bind ich volume.—Although 
the communications are so multifarious, 
that we could not possibly attempt to 
give even a summary of them, yet we 
do not observe one article that is not 
more or less estimable, and interesting 
to humanity. 

The bank dircctors have ordered a 


new List to be printed of the names 
and deseripti 
unclanmed dividends on bank stock, and 
on the public funds transferable at the 
bank of England, which became due on 
and before the 12th of October, 1800, 
and remained unpaid the 29th of June, 
1805. 

It has long been the opinion of the 


medical faculty, that the position of 


sitting of several mech 
their ore upations, 
shoemakers, 
constitution. <A corre ‘spo 
magazine, who is himself a shoemaker, 
represents to us, that, after many inef- 
fectual trials, he has, at leneth, brought 
matters to answer his urpose, by 
changing the position from sitting to 
standing, he is able to nerf 
his work, in egual lly as short time and 
as well as by The position 
alluded to, is described as easy, inas- 
. . 


poesie wirile 
and particularly 
1s very prey: 1dic “ial to the 


ai 


adent of this 





wheret os 7M 


] ie 
sifting. 


mucii as the foot is not used in the stir- 
rup, as is the case in situng, and yet he 
has the command of the stirrap in every 


direction, the same as in silting 


Wo- 
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ons of the proprictors of 


of 





men, or even boys, may do the work of 

ewing oF siite ching, without sitti ng, and 
as easily and as weil asa man. 

We learn from a report lately made 
to the Society de Medeci ine; by” M. du 
Paviren, that a foetus was lately found in 
thre body ¢ ofa young man, ni :med Amadee 
Lissieu, fourteen years of age, who lived 
at Verneuil, in the department of the 
Eure. This person had c romplain ed al- 
most from his inf: mney, ef a pain in his 
left side. This side had risen and pre- 
sented a tumour. uptoins 
hed remai withené pre- 
enting the fact pa moral, 
of the youth from developing theinse!ves 
and ripening ; and it w the as 
of thirteen vears, that he was seized all 


"The above s 
however, 
lt es, phy sical ; 
lo 


ined, 





as OMY Gi 





c > } 
at once, with a fever. From that time, 
the swelling became volum 3, und 





very painful, and his evacuations puri- 


form and fetid. At the end of three 
7 









months, after the attack of this frst 
malady, a sert of pulmonary path ists 
began to shew itself. Soon aiter the 


patient evacuated aball of hairs, and died 
at the end ofsix months in nearly the last 
stave ae a rae pian. When his body 
pened by | ;. Guerin and Ber- 
landed tHles, ae was found ina 
edatthe back of the transverse 
balls of hairs, and an or- 
nized mass having many features of 
resemblance to a human feetus. From 
an examen of the pieces sent to the so- 
ciety by M. Blanche, surgeon, at Rouen, 
there can be no doubt that the organiz ed 
miass was inclosed within a kyeties situa- 
ted in the transverse mesocofon, near to 
the intestine colon and out of the track 
of the digestion. This kystus commu- 
nicated, indeed, with the intestine ; but 
the communication was recent, and in 
some measure accidental ; and the re- 
mains were evident to be seen of the pat 
tition which separated these two cavities. 
In the forms of this organic mass, 
among a great number of resembl ances 
toa human fcetus, there were also visi- 
bie a multiplicity of particular disposi- 
tions: some of which seemed to d lepend 
on ~ vices of the conformation, and 
others to deformations succes sively pro- 
duc ’ hy time, and by the position 
which it hadtaken in the mesocolon. The 
dissections ofthis mass which were made 
with an extraordinary care, discovered 
the traces of some organs of sense, a 
brain, spinal marrow, very valbbiiiens 
nerves » muscles that had degenerated i ine 
to a sort of fibrous matter, 2 skeleton 
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composed of a vertebral column ; of a 
head, a basin, and a rough sketch of al- 
most all the members: and lastly in an 
umbilical cordon, very short and in- 
serted in the transverse mesocolon, but 
of the cavity of the intestine, an arterv, 
and a vein ramified by each of their ex- 
tremities, near the side of the foetus and 
that of the individual to whom it be+ 
longed. ‘The existence of the foregoing 
organs is perfectly sufficient to establish 
the individuality of this organized mass ; 
although, otherwise, it was deprived of 
the organs of digestion, of the secretions 
of urine and of generation. ‘This foetus 
being out of the alimentary canal, it 
could’ never have been introduced into 
the body of young Bissieu, after his birth, 
and, besides, his sex having been accu- 
rately ascertained, at the request of M. 
the Prefect of the department, by Mess. 
Delz and Brouard, the feetus could 
neither have been fecundated, nor could 
he have fecundated himself, as he was 
provided with the organs of a male, and 
contained not the slightest trace of these 
of the female sex. It is evident, there- 
fore, that this unfortunate youth, had, 
at his very birth, the cause of the malady 
under which he fell at the end of only 
fourteen years. 

MM. Schrocter, according to the foreign 
journals, has lately ascertained the ex- 
istence of an atmospheré to the moon, 
by certain observations on the twilight 
round that planet; which twilight ex- 
tends from two degrees thirty-eight mi- 
nutes to three degrees six minutes. The 
atmosphere of the moon is conceived by 
this observer to be 28-04 times less 
dense than that which incompasses the 
terrestrial globe. 

A memoir has been lately addressed to 
he National Institute, by M. de la 
Droueite, Prefect of the department of 
the Upper Alps, which relates the par- 
ticulars of the discovery of the ancient 
city of Mons Seleucus, and which, ac- 
cording to this account, must have been 
overwhelmed and destroyed either by a 
convulsion of the earth, or by some ex- 
traordinary inundation. In the subter- 
ranean researches which have been made, 
during the last two or three years, by 
order of the French government, there 
have been discovered an edifice, five hun- 
dred and ninety-eight feet in length, by 
three hundred and sixty in breadth; as, 
iikewise, a furnace, a semicircular bason, 
stoves, brick cellars, covered with strata 
of very fine cement; also canals and 
#qucduets, lined throughout theis whole 
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length ; also apartments for the directors 
of some great manufactory, and lodgings 
for the workmen &c. In front, the 
streets terminate in an extensive palace, 
and there appears to have been a great 
number of houses. The workmen em- 
ployed have likewise found a prodigious 
quantity of articles in bronze, fragments 
of statues of alabaster, bass-reliefs in 
marble, fragments of Mosaic work, and 
a multiplicity of vessels of glass and 
earth, wrought in such a manner, as to 
convey a very high idea of the art of 
pettery in ancient times: and, lastly, 
not a few Celtic and Roman medals have 
been discovered, containing inscriptions, 
some in a better, and some in a worse 
state of preservatioti. 
HUMBOLDT. 

Among the great number of cu- 
rious facts which M. Humboldt has ce!- 
lected, in his voyage, the following is 
one of the most curious, and which he 
has recently communicated to the Na- 
tional Institute. Several voleances of 
the Andes Cordilleras discharge, at times, 
ditty or muddy eruptions, mingled with 
large masses of fresh water, and what is 
very remarkable, an infinite multitude of 
fishes. The voleano of Imbaburu, 
among others, ejected once so great a 
number, near the city of Ibarra, that 
their putrefaction occ isioned several dis- 
orders among the inhabitants. This 
phenomenon, astonishing as it is, is not 
even a rare eccurrence; on the contrary, 
it is very frequent, and public authority 
has preserved the epochs of it, in an au- 
thentic manner, ‘together with those of 
earthquakes. What is particularly sin- 
gular, is, to find these fishes, in no re- 
spect, damaged, although their bodies 
be very soft, and:they do net appear to 
have been exposed even to astrong heat, 
The Indians maintain that sometimes 
even living fishes are known to fall at the 
foot of the mountain. Sometimes these 
animals are projected from the mouths 
of the crater, and sometimes they are 
vomited through the lateral apertures, 
but always at the height of about 12 or 
1300 toisesabovethe surrounding plains, 
M. Humboldt is of opinion, that these 
fishes live in the lakes situated about the 
said height, in the interior of the crater; 
and what confirms this opinion is, that 
the same species are inal in the rivulets 
that run at the foot of these mountains. 
It is the only one that is 1400 toises in 
height within the kingdom of Quito. 
This species of fishes is a new one for 
naturalists, 
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Christoph. Theoph. de Murr.—There 
has been lately pub lis! ved, at Mentz, a 
commentary on the Greek papers, or 
volumes, that have been found, at dif- 
ferent times, at Herculaneum. M. De 
Murr, of Nuremburgh, long known as 
the compiler of a journel upon the his- 

tory of arts and literature, and by an 
abridged translation of the Antiquities 
of Herculaneum, has given, in the work 
here noticed, an extract of the grand 
Neapolitan edition of Philedemus, which 
was but very little known, and but lit- 
tle diflused in the commerce of book- 
sellers. We find in it an historical in- 
troduction, in which M.de Murr re- 
hearses the labours which the court of 








Naples caused to be undertaken for thi 
purpose, and which informs us that, 
down to the year 1701, there had 
been four volumes unrolled, viz. = 
4ith book of Phifodemus upon music, 
which Is now published ; the 2d “nt 
of the rhetoric of the same author 3 a 
work of Metrodorus on letters; and 
also another, of Philodemus, on the 


vices, and on the virtues which resem- 
ble them. After baving inte mapas. 
or suspc nded, the wnrolling of a Sth 
work, attributed to Phantas, this has 
been replaced by a Oth, which they have 
bee on at “work upon, since 1761, but of 
which neither the author nor the argu- 


ment known. M. de Murr, next 
gives a short notice of the life and writ- 
ings of Philodemus; and — to 


inalyse the work published by M. Piag- 
) He discovers and shews, by two 
cuts, a specimen of the writing of this 
roll, of the most ancient MS. unques- 
tionably, that has come down to our 
times. Hach plate is accompanied with 
an explanation, and with the notes of 
M. Rossini, to which M. de Murr has 
added a number of learned and judicious 
observations. In general, we can re- 
commend this work, which is not vo- 
luminous, to all those who wish to 
form an accurate judgment as to the 
state of those books which have ese: aped 
destruction, in so very singular a man- 
ner, and of the important labours which 
it has been found necessary to under- 
take, in order to derive advantage from 
the circumstances. With respect to 
the work of Philodemus, we may briefly 
take notice, that he was an Epicure: in 
phil os sopher, and a poet, conte mporary 
with Cicero, and that many of hts epi- 


grams have been preserved in the Greek 
He endeavours, according 


authology. 
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to the principles of his school, to de- 
monstrate, in his treatise, that music is 
prejudicial to a state, and that it pro- 
duces a fatal, or noxious, influence upon 
the soul and upon the bedy. Although 
it may be reasonably thought, from this 
statement, that the work of Philodemus 
an consist of scarcely any thing but 
common-p! vce arguments and desultory 
remarks, ‘it is, notwithst anding, not 
destitute of a certain degrée of interest, 
and particu larly, when he quotes the 
phiiosophers prior to himself, in order 
to support his opinions ; or, when he 
combats his adversaries, Diogenes of 
Babylon. Perseus, and othe rs, because 
he then informs us of a great nimber 
of facts which we were not befofe ac- 
quainted with.—It is well known that 
1700 rolis of papyrus were discovered 
and found at Herculaneum, upwards of 
fifiy ago, and that artists have 
been long employed at Naples, in un- 
rolling some of these volumes; but this 
labour has always ¢ advanced very slowly. 
It appears, that a work copied and ex- 
plat rig in the year 1754, by M. Piage 
a learned Neap olitan, emp sloyed th 
lv for the purpose by his government, 
Was not given to the printers, until the 
year 1703, nine-and-thirty years after ; 
when it appeared under the following 
title : Rieves lanenstum Voluminum que su- 
persunt, tonus primus, Neapoli, \7G3. Ex 
regiatypographia, fol. eum 39 tabulus ——- 
delineatis ab Antonio Piaget, et G. B. Ma- 
lesc?, et ari incists ab An stonro Lenta art, Bar- 
tolomeo Oratii, Josepho Aloja, et fanuarto 
Casanova, Pagin. 180, prof. 21, fol. maj. 
To the above dissertation of M. de 
Murr, two others are added; by the same 
author, the first of which is drawn from 
a work of M. Ignarra, entitled, Commen- 
tarius de Phratrits, primis Gracorum polite 
cis Soctetatibus. Neapoli, 1797. It re- 
lates to an inscription upon a plate of 
bronze, found near Policastro, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and which has ex- 
ercised the sagacity of the most skilful 
and discerning antiquarians of Eu- 
rope, such as Messrs. Barthelemi, de 
Villoison, Lanzi, and others. ‘The last 
of his commentators, Heeren, now pro- 
fessor at Gottingen, thovght he had 
found in it, a contract of hospitality, 
drawn up between two inhabitants of 
Great Greece, in avery ancient time. M. 
Ignarra, on the contrary, finds in it, a 
decree which punishes a criminal with 
exile, and which menaces anv one with 
the wrath of the gods that should. pre- 
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sume to give him an asylum. If ‘the 
literati, who have already “described this 
monument, ‘have given io it, explana- 
tions commendable on account of their 
simplicity, that of M. is gharca appears 
to us estimable on account of its inge- 
nuity. 

Dr. and Professor a Wichel- 
hausen’ of Berlin, has Sate pubiis hed 
a tract which he _ a Pic ture ot 
cow, &c. &c. which, in a variety of Te- 
Spects, may be poi as weil. de- 
serving of the public at tention. Ai. 
Wichelhausen says, in his preface, that 
his work cor tai iS only fr: ‘. ‘ments of % 
medi -o-physical topography relative to 
Moscow. After having treated, in the 
first artic of the topography of this 
ancient ca pital of Russiz, he proceeds 
to give us a rapid and concise view of 
the manners of its inhabitants. This 
is, doubtless, the most interesting part 
of his work; his observations are just, 
and the details which he gives of the 
private life of the grandes and nobles 
seem a little too miniic, but are not 
devoid of curiosity Wt hat the author 
says of the costume and modes of dress- 
ing in dloscow, deserve to be quoted.— 
«*The Russians,” he says, *‘ have partly 
preserved their national 1 
which seems to be of an oriental origin. 
It consists in a long rebe, which, far 
from embarrassing them, sits very well 
upon them; and we must regret, that 
the grandces have quitted it to languish 
in the arms of a tyrannical tashion! It 
must be adinitted, nevertheless, tha sie 
introd uciion of fz 
t \ 
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French and English 
voyager that appeared na th em, € 
himself to the risk of pub H 
Jn order to remedy this evil, foreigners 

under the necessity of giving up 
their costume, and of adon sing that of 
the Russians ; ba ub the latier, afterwards, 
perceived the ridiculousi.ess their 
conduct, and foniamers may Now enjoy 
their privileges as before. “An . 
event contributed 
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M. Olearius, the Holstcin ambassador, 


for the following reason. During a so- 
lemn procession, the patriarch was giv- 
ing his benediction to the people; every 
one fell down prostrate, laying their 
hands cross-ways, in the accustomed 
manner; but the forciguers, that were 
in the crowd, did neither the one nor 
the other. ‘This want of veneration for 
the religious ceremony, so highly irri- 
tated the patriarch, that he prohibited, 
upon the spot, with much sharpness, 
all foreigners from wearing the Russian 
costume in future. This interdiction 
1 occasioned some of the oddest scenes 
imaginable. ‘ihose who could not find 
tailors skilful enough, at Moscow, to 
make them clothes, after their own taste, 
saw themselves obliged, either to put on 
the old clothes, which they had brought 
with them into the city, or to put on 
apparel of a description still older and 
more grotesque, which the Russians had 
in some measure, inherited from their 
forefathers in Livonia, and which they 
reverenced as real antiques. It is not 
difficult to conceive the embarrassment 
to which the foreigners, of whom there 
were not a few, were reduced; however 
it was requisite that they should ap- 
pear in public, and even at court, 
with their superannuated clothes. 

{. Wichelhausen attributes many of 
the maladies which preva il at Moscow, 
in the superior class of its inhabitants, 
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to new cust oms introduced of late years ; 
he finds fault with the inactive and vo- 


"toe life which they lead, as one 
of the causes of the complaints with 
which they are afflicted. What the 
author says respecting the physics il cha- 
racter of the u: :habitants ot Mos scow, 
merits iy likewise, a particular insertion. 
«© Although it is generally very easy to 
discern and distinguish the Russians, 
from ojher Europeans, by the exterior 
jorm, nevertneleaty, itis difheult enough 
to dk ite the. pel characters of 
the natioz because, in 
general, ‘traiis are rare, 
The {cllowi seems, are the most 
common : mouth, thick lips, 


ify blue grey, 
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nose varyingmuch, butirequemly thick, 
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glued on the skin; she beard 
art, tulied; the hair of all 
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somewhat in it of a light brown; the 
ptoper expression of their figure is gra- 
vity and sagacity.” The author adds, that 
the Russians have, in their deportment 
and gesticulations,. an astonishing viva- 
city, whizh resembles the French, more 
than any other northern nation; and 
that there are to be found, even among 
the most simple peasants, engaging 
manners, and a very considerable degree 
of compiaisance. ‘* The same traits,” the 
author observes, ‘‘ are found, likewise, 
in the female sex: the figure is svedto, or 
delicate, and very well. made, and it is 
very rare to find ill-shaped women ; they 
have large and expressive eyes ; we find 
among them many fine rose-coloured 
cheeks, and rouge nowhere composes 
any part of their toiict. 

‘The Petersburg Academy of Sciences 
has lately nominated M. Julius Klap- 
roth, son of the celebrated chemist of 
that name, to attend the embassy of 
Count Golowkin, which is intended te 
be sent from Russia to China., The 
embassy aud its suite will consist of not 
less than 3000 persons; and as M. 
Klaproth possesses great skill in oriental 
literature, it is presumed that several ac- 
cessions of knowledge, in respect to the 
Chinese empire, will be obtained. from 
it. 

A collection of letters which passed 
between that great mathematician and 
universal genius, and several of his cor- 
respondents, and which had never hi- 
therto been made public, has been iately 
published at Hanover. 

M. Ocegg, formerly vicar of the cathe- 
dral of Wurzburg, has lately submitted 
to the Electoral Committee at Munich, 
the outline of anew invention, by means 
of which mills of every description may 
be set in motion without the aid of 
waier. M. Oegg has undertaken to 
execute one of these machines, en con- 
dition that a monopoly or exclusive pri- 
vilege for erecting the same be granted 
to him, during the space of twenty 
years. 

M. Bergmann, a clergyman, of the 
Russian province of Livonia, who _re- 
sided forinerly several years among the 
Kalmuck Tartars, and whose ieartied 
and inzenidus-Account of his Travels 
the public are no strangers to, intends 
to. set off, ere long, om a new tour 
anong, the Tartar nations, that. inhabit 
Upper Asia. - We have reason to-expeet 
the smost.satisfauetory results from this 
enterprise, as M. Bergmann Is a com- 
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petent master of the languages of many 
of the nations he intends to visit. ; 

Dr. Trotter, of Newcastle, intends, {0 
publish, when completed, a treatise, 
which he is now preparing, and to_be 
entitled, An Enquiry inta the increasing 
Prevalence, Prevention, and Treatment 
of Diseases, commonly called Nervous, 
Bilious, Indigestion, &e. 

Mr. Joun Bone has published a Let: 
ter to the Right Hon. George Rose, 03 
casidned by his observations on the Poot 
Laws, &c. It comprises the outline of 
a plan for reducing the Poor's Rate, and 
amending the condition of theaged and 
unfortunate, including those of the na- 
val and military departments; and as 
active measures are pursuing, for carry- 
ing the plan immediately into effect, 
reasonable expectations are entertained 
that the public will lend every assistance 
to so desirable an object. 

A new edition of the late learned Dr. 
Langhorne’s Plutarch, will shortly make 
its appearance, in which some mise 
translations will be corrected, a number 
of additional notes inserted aud the de- 
ficient parallels supplied, also tables of 
of coins, chronology, &c. and a copi- 

us index will be subjoined.,. Prefixed 
to the work will be given a preliminary 
dissertation on the degree of credit due 
to the public translations, &c. of the 
‘first five centuries of the Roman History, 
‘I'he Rev. Francis Wrangham, .M. A, 
F. R. 5. of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is the Editor. 

Soon will be published, by Mr. G,; 
Dyer, a restoration of the ancient modes 
of bestowing name. on the rivers, hills, 
vallies, plains, and settlements of Brits 
ain; from which, nearly aL the explanae 
tions given to these by Verstegan, Sixin- 
ner, Vallancey, Bryant, Borlase, Whit» 
aker, Price, Macpherson, and .other 
etymologists, are shewn to be unfound- 
ed. 

St. Bartholomew.— The following 
courses of lectures will be delivered at 
the Medical Theatre of this Hospital, 
during, the ensuing season :—-on the the- 
ory and practice ef medicine, by Dr. 
Robert, and Dr: Powell. On Ana- 
tomy, y, the theory and prac- 
tice of surgery, by Mr. Abernethy. On 
comparative Anatomy, and.the lawsof 
organic existence, by Mr. Macartney. 

An original work. is printing in Scot- 
land, extitied a Picture of Edinburgh, 
aad-will be found on.the, same plan os 
the Picture of I } 
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Dr. Howison has Jately transmitted 
to the Society of Arts, a barrel of the 
preparation of tan, of his manufacture, 
which weighed 54lb. This was ac- 
companied by a brief memoir, the ob- 
ject of which was to prove, that 110lbs. 

ad been prepared by him, at the rate of 
about 16s. per cwt. but which, in large 

uantities, might be manufactured at 
the rate of 10s. percwt. This tanning 
a was extracted from Mangrove 

rk, and it appears that the apparatus 
used for the purpose, consisted of four 
wooden cisterns, tauch in the form of 
coolers, fitted with cocks, and so elevat- 
ed one above another, as to admit of any 
liquid contained in the higher cistern 
ranning off into that which lies imme- 
diately under it. The Doctor has, like- 
Wise, made an extract similar to the one 
made as above itom Myrabolans, which 
he considers as likely to be extremely 
useful in the arts of tanning and dying, 
—Dr. Howison has likewise commu- 
nicated to the Society, the following 
process for printing on cotton-cloths 
what he terms a ‘* permanent substan- 
tive black colour:’—Take some Ma- 
lacca nuts, which, he adds, may be 
had in Bengal, at the rate of 2s. per 
ewt.; boil them in water in close ear- 
then vessels, with the leaves of the tree : 
during the boiling, a whitish substance, 
formed from the mucilage and oil of the 
nuts, will be found rising to the surface, 
which whitish seum should be taken off 
and carefully preserved. ‘The cloth in- 
tended to be black must be printed with 
this scum, and then dried: it is then to 
be passed through lime water, which 
changes the printed figures to a full and 
permanent black. 

We are happy to bey able to inform 
our readers of the institution ofa literary 
society at bombay, for the purpose of 
promoting the acquisition of useful in- 
formation connected with India. On 
the 26th of November, 1804, the Hon. 
the Governor, the Right lion. Lord 
Viscount Valentia, Lieutenant-General 
Nicholls, and several other geatlemen 
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of this settlement, met at Sir James 
Macintosh’s, at Parel], and formed them- 
selves into a society, under the name of: 
the Literary Society of Bombay, for the 
purpose of collecting useful knowledge 
in every branch of science, and of pro- 
moting a farther investigaton of the 
history, literature, arts, and manners of 
the Asiatic nations. Sir James Mac- 
intosh, who was chosen president, de- 
livered a very eloquent discourse, con- 
taining’ a comprehensive view of the 
most suitable objects of the institution, 
and of the line of research which might 
be pursued with the best hopes of ad- 
vantage. We cannot help wishing every 
success to an institution so well ealcu- 
lated to excite a spirit of inquiry, and, 
in some degree to satisfy the claims 
which the learned at home, and over 
all Europe, have so good a right to 
make on the learning and industry 
of our numerous countrymen in In- 
dia. . 

A new work is in the press, entitled, 
Mineralogy; or, an Easy and Simple 
Method of Arranging the Substances of 
the Mineral Kingdom, into Classes, 
Orders, General Species, and Varieties, 
according to their distribution on the 
surface of the Globe. By E. D. Clarke, 
LL. D. 

Robert Fellows, A. M. Oxon, has 
two new works in the press, the one 
entitled, a Body of Speculative and Prae> 
tical Theology, and will make two vo- 
lumes octavo: the o:her entitied, 
Bowers of Love; or, Poems, particu- 
larly designed to describe and exemplify 
the finer and more delicate feelings of 
the heart ; and chiefly transiated or uni- 
tated from tie German idylis, and other 
works of Gesner. ' 

John Stewart, esq. will shorily pub- 
lish a poem, entitled, Pleasures of 
Love. 

Evening Amusements ; or, the Bean- 
fies of the Heavens Displayed, for 1800. 
—A work by Wm. Bread, Esq. M. A. 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, is 
in forwardness for publication. 
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TEONRAKE iriratos? @ wx Aix. 
HE fear of invasion is at an end. 
This load is removed from the 

shoulders of administration, and. the 

wretched fashionable papers are very 

“or Buonaparte, for disciplining 
ol. 


his troops on the.coast of Boulogne, 

and preparing them tor a different ex- 

pedition from what they had jaid down 

for-him. ‘lo frighten our’ ministers, 

it was. necessary for the French ‘em- 

peror to take a journey to Boulogne ; 
Mm any : 
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but the nation, we mean the thinking 
part of it, has been under no alarm; 
for if, with the warning we have had, 
the motions of a French emperor, or 
the embarkations of his troops, occa- 
sioned any solicitude, we deserve taglose 
the honours of the English namie, and 
merit the treatment which the subject 
nation receives from its conqueror. 

But the threat of invasion will be re- 
newed ;—the alarm will be repeated 
on our side of the water; and it becomes 
every Englishman to consider, that he 
has too much at stake, not to be pre- 
pared at all times for an enemy, and to 
shew him that face of defiance which 
will inevitably prevent an attack. It is 
not the time, then, for the people to 
lay down their arms, and to think that 
there is no occasion for them; but, on 
the contrary, they must exert them- 
selves the more, that they may all be 
in a state of discipline to cope ‘with the 
French with the usual courage and skill 
of their forefachers, though Buonaparte 
should return to Boulogne,  fiushed 
with his victories over two emperors.— 
Now is the tme to consider of every 
pian for national defence ; and to the 
torce of our volunteers we should add 


that of all our men between the ages of 


tiventy and forty. By enrolling them 
in their parishes, and exercising them 
at convenient times, we should from 
tis moment inure our youth to mi- 
luary exercises, and make the nation, 
what. circumstances imperiously de- 
mand, anarmed nation; not a nation 
armed for the idleness and folly of con- 
quest, but to protect its own territories 
from the rapacity of a foreign soldiery, 
armed for plunder. 

The state of Europe presents an ex- 
traordinary and an awful appearance. 
Three potent emperors are preparing to 
take the field. ‘lwo of them were des- 
tined to the imperial purple from their 
youth—the other has assumed it, with 
the iron crown of Italy, from his own 
talents and bravery, aided by the times 
in which he was placed. The two 
hetediiary emperors, destined to rule 
from their eradies, received armies dis- 
ciplined Ly their predecessors : the seli- 
created sovereign has, in a great mca- 
sure, created his own army, is ac- 
quamted with the services of his gene- 
rals, has headed his troops, led them 
on repeatedly to victory, od rewarded 
their labours with imunificence, aud 
possesses the conlidence of evcry sul- 
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dier, who will brave any danger with a 
general, sharing his toils, and possessing 
a superiority oaly from his merits. The 
armies of the two emperors are more 
numerous than that of the French em- 
peror ; but they are not so easily brought 
into action, nor can their manceuvtes, 
controuled by a double cabinet, be so 
expeditious as those of an army, where 
one man is the life and soul of every 
cuterprise, and who knows not only 
how to direct, but to select, fit persons 
for the execution of his orders. 

In this approaching convulsion, what 
part is England to act? She is to assist, 
it is said, in both menand money. Of 
the latter we have always been suflici- 
ently free, and an immense quantity of 
silver is reported to have been sent from 
the bank. The effect of our money in 
the late contest.gives us very little rea- 
son to expect any great advantage from 
this ; but after all, it is much better 
that it should be dealed out in handfuls 
to the needy sovereigns of the continent, 
than lent without interest at home to 
members of parliament. 

But for what are these mighty move- 
meuis in the three great em sires of the 
continent? Why has Buonaparte 
guitted his English expedition to march 
his troops to the banks of the Rhine; 
and Russia sent her hordes from the re- 
gions of the north to co-operate with 
those who are prepared to march under 
the Roman eagle? Papers of mutual 
recrimination have appeared ; and if war 
takes place, we shall not want for ma~ 
nifestoes from every party, to prove the 
justice of their cause ; manifestoes framed 
in the leisure of a cabinet minister, and 
to which they anly give credit, who do 
not reflect How little they are believed 
by the persons who have drawn them 
up. In these cases we cannot too much 
ponder on the cunning of the cabinet 
minister, who was charged with the 
consideration of the memorial delivered, 
on the propriety of an immediaté war 
with Spain, by the brave Coligny, to the 
cruel and cowardly Charles the Ninth 
of France. The unfortunate Coligny 
Had been drawn to the court of France 
by the perfidious Charles, with the view 
to destroy both him and all the pro- 
testants. He was treated as a cabinet 
minister, his advice awas received with 
the utmost deference, and his memorial 
on the war with Spain waited only for 
the forms of farther inspection. He 


had pointed out all the supposed bad 



































conduct of the adversary, and proved 
that every one must be convinced of 
the justice of the French cause. The 
other cabinet minister did not deign to 
enter one moment into the justice of 
the French cause: he examined only 
the policy of the war, and satisfied 
himself by proving, that more would 
-be gained * remaining gnict, thau by 
entering into a contest. » The justice of 
a war may be repeated over and over 
again, but the true question is its po- 
licy; and, if the twe emperors can 
beat Buonaparte, no one will trouble 
themselves about the justice of their 
cause ; and, if Buonaparte should eat 
his Christmas dinner within the walls 
of Vienna, all the exclamations on 
justice will not regain to its affrighted 
monarch one single inch of his ter- 
ritories, 

But the peace of Europe cannot be 
preserved, say the two emperors, under 
the aggressions of their brother of 
I'rance : they, whose predecessors di- 
vided between them two-thirds of the 
kingdom of Polaad, without troubling 
themselves on the balance of Europe, 
have acquired more wisdom, and they 
view with horror the acquisitions of the 
French in Italy. It cannot be doubted, 
that the language of the soldier of for- 
tune is strong—that he also gets what 
he can, and is determined to keep 
what he gets. The single question 
then is, whether the Russians, Aus- 
trians, Turks, English, Swedes, and 
some little states of Germany, can make 
him quit his hold. The question is 
now pending—the result it is not for us 
to determine. France, in a state of 
confusion, beat a similar confederacy, 
though in a variety of battles her armies 
. were beaten, and her navy was torn to 
pieces by the English ; and Philodore, 
at the game of chess, would little regard 
the number of persons who confederated 
against him, provided that he had only 
acufficient number of pieces not to be 
borne down by more strength. 

‘The part that -Prussia is to take in 
this contest, is not ascertained. It will 
endeavour to preserve its own, and keep 
the north of Germany in a state of neu- 
trality. Baits and threats will be held 
out by both parties ; but it has strength 
sufficient to despise the latter, and 
whichever party it joins will be very 
much _ benefited by its assistance. By 
sitting still it seems likely to gain the 
most, and the possession of Hanover, 
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with the reversion of the empire of Ger- 
many, may probably be the grand ac- 
quisition of a Prussian monarch, and 
a greater one than will fall to the lot of 
either of the other contending parties, 
Sweden has contradicted publicly the 
yi eH bargain between it and Rus- 
sia forthe transfer of Swedish Pomerania 
to th@latter; but, if it has not taken 
place, a variety of circumstances forbid 
us to deny the probability of such an 
event before the end of the war. Den- 
mark, which has for so niany years past 
been governed wisely, still maintains 
the usual tenour of her conduct. She 
is not disposed to‘ enter into the confe- 
deracy, and her territory will be enrich- 
ed by the commerce of her inhabi- 
tants. 

Spain remains closely united to 
France. ‘The passions enicr into her 
dispute with England ; and she cannot 
forget the manner in which sie was 
forced into the war. But her internal 
tranquillity is by no means secure, and 
the authority of her Prince of Peace 
seems to be wavering. She joins with 
France in the boast, that they together 
have gained a victory over the English, 
though we had an inferior force, and 
took two of their ships ; but foolish as 
such a boast is, the union of the naval 
force of Spain to that of France is of 
great use to the latter in the present 
state of her affairs. As to Portugal, it is 
scarcely thought of ; and if an extensive 
war takes place upon the continent, 
another province will be torn from it 
to satisfy Spain ; and already the king 
of Naples is said to have retired into 
Sicily. Wherever he is, his dominions 
are a very insecure possession ; and the 
tremendous ruin lately brought upon 
them by an earthquake, must excite the 
eonipassion of every humane mind for 
the poor inhabitants, who, smarting 
under the scourge of nature, are dread- 
ing still greater calamities from the 
hands of their fellow-creatures, 

Turkey can be of little use in the 
coniest. She has enough to do with 
her rebel Pachas ; and whichever side 
gets the better, the Porte may dread 
some diminution of its authority.— 
Buonaparte has shewn a good example 
to the poteutates of Enrope, in his treat- 
ment of the African stetes, as he has 
compelled the Aigerines to give back 
two hundred and thi:ty-one Christian 
slaves ; and if the Christian blood and 
treasure now to be wasted on internal 
M m2 
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disputes, were directed to the northern 
coast of Africa, they might destroy pi- 
racy on her territory, and establish ci- 
vilization. ‘The accounts from Algiers 
of the massacre of the Jews, puts us in 
mind of the ferocity of the dark ages, 
and shews us how little progress has 
really been made, in many parts of the 
world, to bring people to a true know- 
ledge of human nature. 

‘The American states will keep out of 
the contest, and enrich themselves by 
commerce ; so that if Europe, from the 
vice and folly of its inhabitants, should, 
in the course of a few years, present the 
same picture as the cesolated regions of 
Minor Asia, a plece is preparing in 
which science, literature, and liberty, 
may take refuge. The complaints cn 
our treatment of their seamen are very 
Joud ; and some of the American papers 
do not scruple to talk of the propriety 
and policy of urging them with greater 
efficacy than by the mouth of an am- 
bassador. ‘The West Indies are reco. 
vering from their fright; and the inha- 
bitants of Jamaica have a respite of 
six months from the famine they dread. 
— The governor has, upon the returns 
from several districts, proving a general 
scareity of both American provisions 
and lumber, consented that the inter- 
course between the island and the United 
States should continue for six months 
longer, provided that it ts confined to 
these necessary articles. The zeal which 
the is'anders manifested on the reports 
of the appearance of an enemy, entitle 
them assuredly to some degree of regard 
from this country; and we trust that 
some independent member of parliament 
will soon bring the subject of Jamaica 
forward, that rising dissatisfaction may 
be stopped by wise and prudent mea- 
sures. 

At home, the attention of the public 
has been called to a great armament 
prepared for a secret expedition. Sur- 
mises on ats object have been published. 
—If we really knew it, we should think 
it our duty to be silent upon such a 
subject; as we have such a manifest 
superiority at sea, it is evidently in our 
power to make a diversion on whatever 
side of the French dominions that are 
near the sea, we please ; but the pros- 
pect of any great «dvantage to be de- 
rived froma landing, is problematical.— 
‘The remarks pubticly made on. the va- 
rious surmises. respecting. the supposed 
commander or commanders of thus ex- 
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pedition, are deserving of great atteme 
tion: we shall hope that 1ne conduct 
of our enemy will be thought not un- 
worthy of imitation, who would scareely 
entrust with a high military command a 
general, whose career had been marked 
by a perpetual series of defeats or ill for- 
tune. With a fleet like ours, and-an 
army sufficiently large, it is rather ex- 
traordinary that we have not hitherto 
alarmed the French with the fear of an 
invasion on their coasts. We may land 
when we please any number of men on 
the shores near Boulogne ; and, if the 
army there is materially diminished by 
the drafts to the Rhine, a coup-de-main 
mightdestroy, with little loss, > flotilla, 
and set our own country free from fu- 
ture alarm for a considerable time on 
thathead. ‘The repeated attacks by our 
shipping off that port are attended with 
scarcely any other result than great 
noise and waste of powder: the French 
gun-boats cannot venture beyond the 
protection of their batteries ; but. these 
are so numerous, that they pass from 
one port to another with very little risk. 
—An invention has been made public 
by SirS. Smith, which promises to en- 
able us to come nearer, with advantage, 
both to their batteries and boats ; but 
it remains to be proved, whether the 
practice is equal to the theory. The 
enterprizing spirit of that brave com- 
mander deserves every encouragement. 
The difhculties of the minister in- 
crease, as the time approaches for his 
conduct to be invesiigated in parlia- 
ment; and it is now found, that bis 
support of Lord Melville has lowered 
him very much in the public estima- 
tion, and his Bill of Indemnity is far 
froin satis‘ying his former friends on the 
propriety of the measure, through which 
it became necessary.- Yet it is said that 
a dissolution of parliament may be ex- 
pected, and that, before this is printed, 
the event will take place. ‘The friends 
of Lord Sidmouth will then be removed 
from the government boroughs ; but it 
mav well be questioned whether upon 
the whole the minister wili be a gainer. 
—The country will examine the preten- 
sions of each candidate with a degree of 
attention that Mr. Pitt has not been ac- 
customed to; and it is not improbable, 
that material changes would take place 
in the representation. ‘The magistrates 


of Edinburgh, it is to be hoped, do not 
speak the sense of Scotland ; for, if the 
dinner they have given to Lord Mel- 
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ville implies an approbation of his mea- 
sures, we sincerely deplore the state of 
that degraded country. 

' A change is expected in Ireland.— 
The. viceroy has conducted himself 
much to the satisfaction of all parties, 
and will leave to his ‘successor a very 
€asy and tranquil seat. Todd Jones, 
according to the Irish papers, has been 
teleased from his long confinement ;— 
but this will not, and ought not, to 
prevent the enquiry in parliament on 
the propriety of his having been so long 
imprisoned. In fact, not only his case, 
but the case of Irish prisoners in gene- 
ral, require serious investigation, and it 
ought to be clearly ascertained on what 

unds punishments have been in- 
icted on persons imprisoned in that 
country. ‘The proper means to prevent 
abuses in either respect, is the certainty 
that the proceedings ci every court, or 
individual entrustéd with power, will 
be overhauled at a higher tribunal. 

The loss sustained by the Royal Fa- 
mily by the death of the Duke ot Glou- 
cester hes been deeply teit by those who 
were acquainted with his general con- 
duct; and the affectionate attachment 
of his son displayed itself in a manner 
which does great honour to his feel- 


ings, and has deservedly met with uni- 
versal approbation. ‘The body was de- 
posited in Windsor, und lay for one 
day in state in London. From want of 
proper arrangement, a small part only of 
the multitude, who crowded to see it, 
could gain admission, and there was 
a scene of tumult ill suited to the oc- 
casion. A slight degree of attention 
might prevent in future similar confu- 
sion, as in the same limits of time all 
who had taken the trouble to go to the 
house of the deceased, might, by a 
suitable arrangement, have returned 
with their wishes gratified. .The so- 
lemnity at Windsor did not suffer any 
diminution from a similar cause; and 
every one, who was present at it, was 
deeply impressed by the solemn parting 
of tue prince from the remains of his 
father. ‘his unusual attention in high 
life to filial dutics may, perhaps, stop 
the indecent practice, in some families, 
of leaving the whole care of their de- 
ceased relatives to strangers 5 by which 
net only much of the moral improve- 
ment which arises from a scene of 
mourning, is lost; but also the feel- 
ings of the heart are blunted or dead- 
ened, 
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te regularly inserted. 
BOTANY. 

COMPLETE Course of Lectures 

on Botany, as delivered in the Bo- 

tanic Garden at Lambeth, bv the late 
Willian Curtis, F. L. S$. Demonstrator 
of Botany to the Company of Apotheca- 
ries ; author of the Botanical Magazine, of 
the Flora Londinensis, &c. &c. Ar- 
ranged from the manuscripts in the. pos- 
session of his son-ii-law, Samuel Curtis, 
florist, Walworth Second ed:tion, to 
which is added, a Life of Mr. Curtis, by 
‘Dr. Thoraton; in 3 Vols. Royal Octavo, 
price 4l. in bds ; or in thirty num- 
bers, price 2s. 6d. each; embellish- 
ed with 120 new plates, Illustrative 
of the Process of Vegetation, the Sexual 
System, &c. from original drawings, made 
under his own immediate direction, by 
Edwards ; engraved by Sansom, aid cor- 

rectly coloured from nature. Symonds. 
The Botanist’s Guide, through the 
counties of Northumberland and Dur- 


ham, Vol. 1. price ds, 


' 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Theatrical 
Career of the late Samuel Foote, esq. 
commonly called the English Aristo- 
phanes, by W. Cooke, esq. 3 Vois. 
price 15s. 

COMMERCE. 

European Commerce, or New and Se- 
cure Channels of ‘Trade with the Conti- 
nent of ‘u.ope, particularly with Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, 
including also the Trade of the Rivers 
Ribe, Weser, and Ems, illustrated with 
a Map o! the Canals and Rivers, shewing 
their connection with each other, through- 
out the Northern part of Europe, by 
‘lL. Oddy ; price 21. 12s. 6d. 

Collections towards the History and 
Antiquities of the County of Hereford, by 
I. Duncumb, A. M. Vol. 1. 4to. price 
31 3s. 

A History of the County of Breck. 
nock, containing the Chrorography, Ge- 
reral History, Religion, Laws, Customs, 
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Manners, Language, and System of Agri- 
culture, used in that County, by T. Jones, 
Vol. L. gto. 21. 15s. 

EDUCATION. 

An Essay on the Elements, Accents, 
and Prosody of English: Language, intend- 
ed to have been printed as an Introduction 
to Mr. Boucher's Supplement to Johnson's 
Dictionary, by J. Odell, M. A. price 
As. 5d. 12mo. bds. 

Elements of Useful Knowledge, in Geo- 
graphy, History, and other Sciences. 
Drawn up for the use of children, in 
Questions and Answers, in ten parts, price 
4d. each. 

FARRIERY. 

A Practical Treatise on Farriery, in- 
cluding Remarks on all Diseases incident 
to Hoses, the Symptoms by which they 
are severally known, and the most ap- 
proved mode of Cure, from the MSS. of 
the late E. Snape, 4to. price Ll. ls. 

An Analysis of Horsemanship, with 
the method of Breaking Horses for every 
purpose to which these noble animals are 
adapted, by John Adams, 3 Vols. 8vo. 
price 21. 2s, 

MEDICAL. 

Memoi's of the Medical Society of 
London, 6 Vols. price 12s. bds. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure 
of Gout, on Nodes of the Joints, and on 
the lifluence of certain Articles of Diet, 
in Gout, Rheumatism, and Gravel, by 
James Parkinson, Svo. price 5s. 

Cases of Pulmonary Consumptions, 
&c. Treated with Uva Ursi : to which 
are added some Practical Observations, by 
R. Bourne, M. D. 8vo. price 7s. Gd. 

An Epitome of Infautiie Diseases, with 
their Causes, Symptoms, and Method of 
Cure, published a few months ago in 
Latin, by W. Heberden, M. D. tran- 
slated into English, by J. Smith, M. B. 
8vo price 3s. 

Argumenys in Favour of a Gradual In- 
troduction of Cow Pox, inscribed to the 
Right Hon. Lord Hawkesbury, &c. by 
R. Gillam, price 6d. 

MILITARY. 

Observations on National Defence, 
and on the Means of rendering more Ef- 
fective the Volunteer Force of Great 
Britain, 8vo. price Is. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Part I. of the Names and Desciiptions 
of the Proprietors of Unclaimed Divi- 
dends im Pan’ Stack, and on the Public 
Funds ; tran,terable at the Bank of Eng- 
land, price Zs. Od. to be completed in 
four Parts. 
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The Critical Bee, or Beauties of New 
Publications ; selected by A. Molleson, 
12mo. price 1s. 

Treatise on the Construction and Co- 
pying all kinds of Geographical Maps, 
by 1. Dix, 8vo. price 3s. 

Observations ona Passage in Mr. Play- 
fair's Letter to the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, relative to the Mathematical Pre- 
tensions of the Scottish Clergy, 8vo. 
price Is. 6d. 

The Loyal Britons’ Pocket Companion, 
consisting of National Songs, Loyal 
Toasts, Sentiments, and Sonnets, by “R, 
Coleman, 12mo. price 6d. 

NOYELS. 

The Novice of St. Dominick, by Miss 
Owen, 4to. price Ll. 

Memoirs of Bryan Perue, by T. Hol- 
croft, 3 Vols. price 15s. 

POETRY. 

The Woodman’s Tale, after the man- 
ner of Spencer, to which are added other 
Poems, chietly- Narrative and Lyric, and 
the Royal Message, a Drama, by Rev. 
H. Boyd, A. M. 8vo. price 10s. Od. 

Original Poems for Infant Minds, by 
several young Persons, 2 Vols. price 
Is. 6d. 

Poetry for Children, selected. by W. 
Burden, A. M. price 1s. 

Some of Ossian’s Lesser Poems, ren- 
dered into verse, with a Prelimina y Dis- 
course, in answer to Mr. Latng’s Critical 
and Histoncal Dissertation on the Anti- 
quity of Ossian’s Poems, by A. M‘Do- 
nald, price 7s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

Outlines ofa Plan for Reducing the 
Poor’s Rates, and Amending the Condi- 
tion of the Aged and Unfortunate ; includ- 
ing those of the Naval and Military De- 
partments: in a Letter to the Right Hon. 
G. Rose, occasioned by his Observations 
on the Poor Laws, &c. by J. Bone, 8vo. 
price 2s. Asperne. 

POLITICAL, 

Invasion; or, the Duty of every Bsiton, 
te be Prepared with the most effectual 
Means of Resisting.the Threat of our in- 
veterate Enemy, 8vo. price Is. 

Notes relatiye to the Peace concluded 
between the Brith Government, and the 
Mahratta Chieftains, and to the Various 
Questions arising out of the Terms of the 
Pacifteation, by his Excellency the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Wellesley, dta. 
price Zs. 6d. ; 

RELIGION. 
A Few Thoughts on ihe Creation, Ge- 


























neration, Growth, and Evolution of the 
Human Bedy and Soul, sewed, price 
3s, Od. . 

Twelve Sermons on Important Sub- 
jects, addressed chiefly to the Middle and 
Lower Classes of Society, Svo. price 6s. 

A. Discourse on the Character of God, 
as Love, by I. Sheraton, 8vo price Is. 
Symonds, 

The Victory of Truth, or, Goliah 
slain with his own Sword, by I. Parish, 
12mo. price 1s. 

On the Duty of keeping holy the 
Sabbath-day, and on the Sacraments, by 
W. “Singleton, Minister of Hanslope, 
Bucks, 8vo. price 6d. 

The Piain Man’s Epistle to every 
Child of Adam; or, the Voice of Earth to 
his Brother, Dust, price 8d. ; 

Pious Meditations, designed to excite 
Mankind to make such an Improvement 
of Time, as will tend to prepare them for 
a Blessed Immortality ; partly Original, 
and partly Selected, by the Rev. W. 
Kirkpatrick, 12mo, price 4s. 

The White Devii ; or, the Hypocrite 
exposed, together with a Warning to 
Professors, by J. White, M.G. price 4d. 

‘Lheology in Miniature; or, a Sketch of 
the Evidences and Doctrines of Christi- 
anity ; chiefly designed for Young Per- 
sons, 12mo, price Is. } 

Four Letters tothe Editor of the Chris- 
tiaa Observer ; being a Reply to that Au- 
thor’s Occasional Strictures on the True 
Churchman ascertained ; in his Candid 
Examination of Mr. Daubeny’s Vindiciea 
Ecclesia Anglicane: with Incidental 
Remarks on Dr. Kipling, Mr. Daubeny, 
the Reviewers, &c. by J. Overton, A. M. 
Rector of St. Margaret, and St. Crux, 
York, 8vo price 3s. 

Miulner’s Ecclesiastical History re- 
viewed, and the Origin of -Calvinism con- 
sidered; a Discourse preached at the 
Visitation of the Archdeacon of North- 
ampton ; on Thursday, May 30, 1805, 
by the Rev. T. Wilkinson, M. A. Rec- 
tor of Great Houghton, §vo. price 1s. 

Methodism Inspected. art Il. By 
W. Hales, D. D. Recter of Killesand:a, 
inclading Remarks on a Pamphlet, enti- 
tled, the Inspector of Methodism inspect- 
ed, and the Christian Observer observed, 
by J. Benson, 8vo. price 2s. 

_ A Charge delivered at the Primary Vi- 
sitation of the Rev. the Archdeacon of 
Sarum, on the gth, 10th, 11th, and 12th 
ot July, 1805, by the Rev. C, Daubeny, 
Aichdeacon of Sarum, 8vo. price 1s. 
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A Vindication of Defensive War, and 
of the Military Profession; a Sermon 
preached before the North Worcester 
Volunteers, in. the Parish Church of 
‘Tewkesbury, on Sunday, May 12, 1805, 
by the Rev. J. Smith, M. A. 8vo, 

rice Is: 

The Traveller, or Meditations on Vas 
rious Subjects, written on Board a) Man 
of War; to which is added Converse 
wth the World unseen ; by J. Meikle, 
late Surgeon at Carnwath, to which is 
prefixed a Life of the Author, 8vo. 
price 4s. 

‘Lhe Progress of Christianity, Histori- 
cal and Chronological ; from its first Pro- 
mulgation at Jerusalem, to its legal Esta- 
bhishment under Constantine : also, a 
Sketch of the Primitive Christian Church. 
With Notes, Geographical and Criucal, 
by I. Wood, price 5s. or fine paper 7s. 

The Old Testament  iilustrated ; 
being Explications of remarkable Facts 
and Passages in the Jewish Scriptures, 
which have been objected to by Unbe- 
levers, in a Series of Lectures to Young 
Persons. 

A Sermon delivered at Portsmouth, 
Sept. 12, i804, before the Society of 
Unitarian Christians, established im the 
South of England, for promoting the ge- 
nuine Knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
the Practice of Virtue, by the distribution 
of Books, by J. Marsom. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Italy, during the close of 
the Year 1804, and the beginning of 
1805. Containing a View of the present 
State of that Country, by A. Kotzebue, 
4 Vols. 12mo. price 11. 

An Excursion from Sidmouth to Ches- 
ter, in the Summer of 1808: In a Series 


of Letters toa Lady. Including Skeiches ’ 


of the Principal ‘Towns and Viilages in 
the Counties of Devon, Somerset, Glou- 
cester, Monmouth, Hereford, Salop, Der- 
by, Stafford, Warwick, and Worcester. 
Interspersed with Biographical Anecdotes 
and Incidental Remarks. Particularly 
intended for the Information and Amuse- 
ment of the Rising Generation, by the 
Rev. E. Butcher. ‘T'wo pocket Vols. 
with an elegant View of Sidmouth, De- 
von, price 8s. bds: Symonds. 

A Sermon Preached for the Devon and 
Exeter Hospital, in the Parish Church of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, on Sunday, 
Aug. 11, 1805, and published for the 
benefit of that Institution, by the Kev. 
E. Copleston, M. A. dto. price 2s. 
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REPORT of DISEASES in a WESTERN DISTRICT of LONDON, - 
From August 2\ to September 21, 1805. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 








Quotidian Intermittent......... tae 
Synochus, or Summer Fever .... 3 
Inflammation of the Eyes ..... wi Z 
Throat ..../ 3 

Lungs icce st 1 

Geet bt... csssi95. bcd ote 0 1 
Cheteek Tek. 2 ia es ica’ 2 
Scarlet Fever ........5. gawewe 2 
DN. . uidee wis oats cotehard 1 
Erysipclas .......- Be Bie aliceth suet 
Hooping Cough ..........++-. 1 
Cpe 2.3 cai. vinden oat ots ss 6 on ae 
Acute Rheumatism ............ 5 
Tee Oe Oe oe oe Re 5 
Dysentery . 2.0... c eee eee sewn & 

CHRONIC DISEASES. 

Stomach Complaints.......... 20 
bMadehee 5 6 acs wate wo) GS 
CONC is Se vas gts aa wea atte 
Enterodynia ......++++++ 4 
{ase oe din abee” Z 
Tape Worm ....--6+e2eee0 1 
Nervous Weakness .......... 12 
eta. Gia es 628 ss cacao S 
Amnonetthad 2... 6:00 aes.. sees 2 
Leucottheac. .i ciclo ccs. $ 
Menorrhagia 06 ses os 6 
Hemorrhage from the Uterus.... 1 
Gonorrhea ....... ROE eratg 1 
DN bie cc wsionesee J 
Dropsy ... cs cecerscves 4 
Chronic Rheumatism. ....... 11 
Consumption .:..........4. ve) 
Chronic Cough and Dyspneea....- 2 
Head-ach VTerareey tt jwaenal @ 
a a a ae 
MMPs oc Sis ew Se ® tiecsiar B 
BIE sei er ceiiarsischess 1 
Syphtlie ss Sos we sh bewee 3 


che sie a af ALIS 


—_— 


Number of Cases . 2. » 170 


Cutaneous Eruptions . 


Since the commencement of the pre- 
sent menth, the weather has been occa- 
sionally hot, with the thermometer. as 
high as 76°, and in general of atole- 
rably steady temperature ; and accord- 
ingly the bowel complaints peculiar to 
hot weather have prevailed, though in 
a moderate degree. The dysentery, 
which appears at this season, -puts on 
commonly more of the acute form, than 
that which is observed sporadically at 
the. colder seasons of the year; it is 
milder, and, if properly treated in the 
commencement, usually yields more 
readily to remedies. 

‘The smali pox appears to be some- 
what on the dechne in this district.— 
It is only the severe cases that apply to 
a public institution; but several in- 
stances during the last month have oc- 
curred to the reporter's observation. 

The case of uterine hemorrhage, 
which is separated in the list from 
menorrhagia, occurred in a woman-be- 
tween GO and 70 years of age, nearly 
20 years after the. cessation of the 
menses. It-may be observed, that the 
cases of true menorrhagia, which have 
been rather numerous, have also been 
extremely severe, so much so in two 
instances as to endanger the life of the 
patients. Dr. Heberden’s observation, 
that astringents are of little use in this 
disorder, and that moderate doses of 
opium are more efficacious, has been 
fully evinced in these cases. 





DOMESTIC INCIDENTS. 


HF. two intended archways, the one 

for carriages, and the oiher for the 

use of foot-passengers, to be carried 
under the river Thames, from Rother- 
hithe to near the London Docks, are 
shortly, we learn, to be proceeded upon 
with great vigour, Mr. Robert Vazie 
is the principal engineer, to whom the 
management of this very vast and sin- 
gular undertaking is committed, and for 
the accomplishment of which an Act 
of Partiament has been lately obtained. 
‘This ingenious artist is, we understand, 
mo stranger to the collieries of the North, 


one of which is worked underneath, and 
carried quite across the bed of the river 
Tyne. However, the best judges aver, 
that from the borings actually made, 
and from a complete disclosure of the 
substrata of the soit which the con- 
struction of the London Docks has 
lately cfiectuated, there is not the 
slightest ground to doubt of success for 
the final issue. ‘This work, when com- 


pleted, will be a proper companion of 
the West India and London Docks ; 
and will, to say the least of it, and with- 
ut indulging the charlatanerie of giving 











® 








swelling titles to things that really de- 
serve it not, vie with some of the great- 
est public works of antiquity ! 

he intended improvements ‘in Old 
‘Palace Yard, Westminster, have been 


~dately begun. On the east side, one 


‘end of the coffee-house, on the left 
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tober, the 7th, at a quarter before 7 in 
the evening, Physiology, or Laws of the 
Animal Econemy, Br.Haighton. Oc- 
tober the 8th, at half past 6 in the after- 
noon, Experimental Philosophy, by Mr. 
Allen. Clinical Leetures bn Select. Mc- 
dical Cases, from November until May, 


of the principal entrance to the house of by D. Babington, Dr. Curry, and Dr. 


fords, and which had been neatly fitted 
- some little time ago, is now com- 
pletely taken down; and the workmen 
“ware proceeding to demolish those very. 
ancient and unsightly buildings, of 
which buildings the old noted chop- 
house, the Ship, forms a part. It is 
further in contemplation, to erect a 
uniform range of buildings parallel with 
the eourt of requests, (the present house 
of lords) which are to contain suitable 
apartments for the Lord Chancellor, an 
office for the Chairman of the Com- 
mittees, and other accommodations that 
have been thought needful. 

We here announce for the informa- 
tion of our readers, the following Medi- 
cal, Surgical, and Scientific Lectures, 
delivered during the winter season, in 
the-Metropolis, ‘‘ the first school of 
practical medicine in the world.” 

St. Bartholomew. — The following 
course of Lectures, (some of which are 
already given in p. 264 of this number) 
will be delivered at the Medical Theatre 
of this Hospital, during the ensuing 
season.--On Otiernistty; by Dr. Edwards. 
On the Materia Medica, by Dr. Powell. 
On Midwifery, the Diseases of Women 
and children, byDr. Thynne. The Ana- 
tomical Demonstration, and Practical 
Anatomy, by Mr. Lawrence. The Ana- 
tomical Lectures will begin on Tuesday, 
Ist October, and the other Lectures 
6n ‘the, suceeeding days of the~said 
week. 

St. Thomas’s.—On Anatomy and the 
Operations of Surgery, by Mr. Cline 
and Mr. Astley Cooper, on the Ist of 


*Oetober, at one o'clock. Principles and 


Practice of Surgery ,by Mr.Cooper,on the 
7th of October, at eight in the moming. 

Guy's Hospital—On the 2d of Oc- 
tober, at 10 in the morning, Practice of 
Medicine, by Dr. Babington and Dr. 
Carry’; also at 10 in the morning of 
the gi of October, Principles and Prac- 
tiee of Chemistry, by Dr. Babington and 
Mr. Allen. “Midwifery, and Diseases of 
Women and Children, by Dr. Haighton, 


. Od@teber 4th, at 8 in the morning. Also 


'the'yame day, at'S in the evening. “Pa- 


‘thology, Therapentics, and: Materia Mes 


dica, by Dr. Curry, On Monday, Oce- 
Vol. IV. 





Marcet. Besides these, a course of lec- 
tures will be given on Veterinary Medi- 
cine, by Mr. Coleman, professor at the 
Veterinary College. 
Structure and Diseases of the Teeth, by 
Mr. Fox, surgeon-dentist. These several 
lectures are so arranged, that no two of 
them interfere in the hours of attend- 
ance; and the whole is calculated to 
form a complete course of Medical and 
Chirurgicallnstruction. Terms,and other 
particulars, may be learned, by apply- 
ing to Mr.Stocker, apothecary, to Guy's 
Hospital ; who is also empowered to en- 
ter gentlemen as pupils to such of the 
lectures as are delivered at Guy's, 

St. Georges Hospital—On the first 
Monday in October next, will com- 
mence a course of lectures on Physic and 
Chemistry, at the Laboratory, in Whit- 
cmb-street, at the usual hours in the 
morning, namely, on the Therapeutics 
at a quarter before 8; on the Practice of 
Physic at half after 8 ; and on Chemi- 
stry at a quarter after Q o'clock; by 
George Pearson, M.D. F.R.S. ‘These 
lectures are delivered every morning, ex- 
cept Saturdays, when a Clinical lecture 
is given, on the Cases of Patients in St. 


George’s Hospital. Proposals may be ' 


had at the Hospital, and at No. 14, 
Leicester square. ; 

London Hospital.—On the Ist of Oc- 
tober at 2 o'clock, Mesrss. Headington 
and Mr. Frampton will commence their 
course of lectures at the Theatre of this 
Hospital, on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
the Principles and Operations of Surgery, 
The Anatomical p ace and 
dissection, by Mr. Armiger. Dr. Den- 
nison will lecture at the same place, on 
the Theory and Practice of Midwifery. 

WesminsterHospital.—The establishe 
ed*plan of instruction for the benefit of 
puptls attending this Hospital, will be 
pursued shrosyhout the ensuing season, 
under the direction of Mr.:‘Lynn and 
Mr. Carlisle. Further particajars -may, 
be had at the Hospital, St. James+strect. 

Dr. Clark will begin his. course of lec- 
tures on the Theory and Praetiee-of Mid- 
wifery, and Diseases of Wenen and 
Children, -at-his lecture rooin, -Upper 
John-street, Golden square. 
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Mr. Blair will recommence ‘his lec- 
tures on the Natural History of Man, 
28th of January, at the Bloomsbury Dis- 

* pensary, great Russell-street; to be con- 
tinued ewery succeeding Tuesday and 
Friday evening, at 8 o’clock, until the 
termination of the course, which will 
consist of about twenty lectures. 

Dr. Bradley will commence his 
Autumnal course of lectures, on the 
Theory and Practive of Medicine, in 
the second week of October. 

Died.| At Brompton, after a life of 
45 years of indigence and misfortune, 
Mr. Charles Fairfield, a painter, of ex- 
traordinary merit and knowledge in his 
‘profession, but of so modest and difiident 
a disposition, that, notwithstanding his 
acknowledged talents, he rarely ventured 
to paint, unless urged thereto by the 
importunity of friends: nevertheless, 
he has left behind him some original 

ictures, the merit of which will hand 
fis name down to posterity, as an emi- 
nent artist of his day. ‘The many ex- 
cellent copies of the finest pictures in 
the Flemish, French, and English 
schools, whtich have been produced by 
his pencil, will extend the fame of the 
several masters whose works he hath so 
counterfeited, whilst his own worth, 
with reference to these, will be lost in 
the admirable and inimitable success of 
his imitations, which scarcely any eye 
can even now discriminate from the 
originals. Many of these copies will 
be found in the first collections, both 
at home and abroad ; and the proprietors 
of them have no other idea, than that 
they possess the original pictures, having 
paid value as if they were such, although 
o poor man, sold them at a very low 
rate, and never represented them other- 
wise than as coptes by himself. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Fairfield’s great merit, 
he was never easy in his circumstances, 
and, for a great part of his laborious 
life, was under the clutches of the 
griping and unconscientious picture- 
dealer, who gathered the fruits of his 
labours, by practising deceits upon the 
world. He possessed a mind honourable 
and generous, lived in retirement and 
seclusion, and was little known to the 
world.—Mr. J. Parker, an eminent por- 
trait and historical engraver, whose ta- 
lents have been successfully employed for 

@ numoer of years past, in oruamenting 
the best editions of the English Classics, 
and: other works of taste. The loss of 


this gentleman is sincerely deplored by 


his friends, and by the Society of Ens 
gravers, (of which he was a Governor) 
and who attended him to the grave.— 
Lately, aged 28 years, Mr. Foote, 
banker, of the firm of Messrs. Martin 
and Co. Lombard Street. This gentle- 
man, who was considered as the best 
amateur rower on the river, had lately 
procured to be made a_new and very 
elegant pleasure-boat, wherein, accom- 
panied by his sister and two servants, hg 
went down to Gravesend, to indulge in 
his favourite amusement. On the 24th 
of: May they embarked as usual, and 
sailed up and down under the most 
flattering auspices of wind and weather ; 
when, on a sudden, a breeze from the 
land upset the boat, which instantly 
sunk. Miss Foote was buoyed up by 
her cloaths, and floated on the water, 
until she was taken up in a state of in- 
sensibility. The servants were also 
saved. Mr. F. unfortunately sunk and 
was drowned. He was a handsome, 
agreeable, and very athletic young man, 
and was brother to Captain F. of the 
Royal navy. On the evening of the 
3lst, two watermen of Gravesend 
picked up his drowned body. On 
Sunday, June 2, about one o'clock in 
the afternoon, his boat was found bya 
gentleman who was sailing in his plea- 
sure boat, and with the mast still stand- 
ing.—At his house in Palace Yard, in 
this SOth year, John Pitt, esq. M. P. 
for the city of Gloucester, a gentleman 
of honest and independent principles in 
public, and of undeviating probity in 
every transaction of private life. He 
was a kind and indulgent, disinterested 
and forbearing landlord towards his te- 
nants, and it was a rule with him on no 
Occasion to raise their rents. Cheerful- 
ness to a late period he seemed to cul- 
tivate as a duty, and during his long 
confinement not a murmur or even a 
complaint was ever heard to escape him. 
—Vicountess Sydney, daughter of the 
late Earl of Leitrim. Her Ladyship 
was married to Lord Sydney, in the 
month of May, 1802, and died in 
child-bed. She -was an engaging in- 
teresting woman, distinguished in the 
regions of fashion, and Lord Sydney is 
perfectly inconsolable.— John Puget, 
esq. banker, of the firm of Puget and 
Bambridge, a director of the Bank of 
England, and —T public agent for 
money transactions between this coun- 
try and Ireland. On the preceding day 
Mr. P. was taking an airing on horse- 
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beck in the Park, and as he returned 
home about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, he called at the St. James’s Cof- 
fee-house, in St. James’s-street, where 
he took some refreshment. While in 
the act of remouniing his horse at the 
door, he fell in an apoplectic fit on the 
shoulder of the porter who held the 
stirrup. He was then taken up stairs 
to achamber at the coffee-house, and 
immediately put to bed, where he was 


attended by Dr. Reynolds and other 
medical gentlemen, but without effect, 
for he lay speechless till nine o'clock 
the next morning, and then expired. 
He was a gentleman of great respect- 
ability of character, both in public and 
private life. He has left a widow and 
several children. A great number of 
gentlemens’ coaches followed the funeral 
procession to the grave. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE. 
Notice has been lately given, by 
ublic advertisement, that subscription 
ooks are now opened at the following 
— viz. Newbury, Devizes, Bath, 

ristol, and London, (in London, at 
the house of Messrs. Whitehead, 
Howard, and Haddock) for the purpose 
of raising the sum of 200,000/. to com- 
plete the Kennet and Avon Canal Na- 
vigation, with a preference, however, 
to be given to the present proprietors of 
shares or half shares in the said canal 
navigation. 

The Infants’ Friend Society of Reading 
afforded last year relief to eighty poor 
women, and the same number of poor 
children. 

A very judicious operation of bron- 
chotony, or making an aperture in the 
wind-pipe, was lateiy performed with 
the happiest success on a valuable colt, 
the property of W. H. Pomeroy, esq. 
of Gerrard’s Cross, in this county, by 
Mr. Deane, veterinary surgeon, of 
Windsor. It appears that the colt was 
nearly suffocated, in consequence of the 
violent pressure of. an abscess formed at 
the top of the throat, when this critical 
and dangerous operation appeared the 
only means left of saving his life. The 
tube which was introduced, and through 
which the animal breathed, not being 
able searcely to breathe at all through 
his nostrils, was ores in the trachea 


> about seven or eight days, when the ab- 


scess burst. The colt is now perfectly 
recovered and well. 


Married.| The Rev. D..C. Lewis, 


vicar of Ruslep, to Mrs. Abbott, of 


New Windsor.—At. Whitchurch, in 
Oxfordshire, the Rev. Edw. Vansittart, 
second son of G. V. esq. M. P. for this 
county, to Miss Gardiner, of Coombe 
Lodge.—L. Percival, esq. of London, 
to Miss L. Lamplow, of Wokingham. 


—G. A. Fenwick, esq. of the Blues, to 
Miss Pulton, of Windsor. 

apr At Reading, Mrs. Taylor, 
wife of Dr. T.—Aged 89, J. Woolndge, 
of Ogbourne St. George.—Sir Charles 
igh, banker, late colonel in the army. 
—At Mr. Lamb’s, aged 75, John Ri- 
chardson, truly respected as a faithful 
domestic servant, having lived in that 
capacity in Mr. L.’s family above 45 
years.—Miss Benwell, sister of Mr. B. 
auctioneer.—At Newbury, aged 82, 
Mr. J. Bright, bailiff.—At Grieflersberg, 
in Silesia, Mr. Gottlieb Behm, formerly 
of Reading.—At Wantage, Mrs. Butler, 
relict of the late Rev. J. B.—Miss Sar- 
ney, of Soundel’s House, near Nettlebed. 
—Mrs. Pearson, mother of W. P. esq. 
of Streatley. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

An aquatic bird, called a sea-mew or 
sea-gull, of the genus described by Lin- 
nus as /arus canus, died a few days ago 
in the garden belonging to the celebrated 
hospital, called Addenbrookes, in the 
town of Cambridge, having lived there 
not less than sixteen years. It was ge- 
nerally supposed, from the colour of the 
plumage, that he was about two or three 
years old when first put into the garden. 
Another remains stil alive, which has 
been there near nine vears. 

Married.) At Little Gransden, in 
this county, the Rev. R. Riley, late fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and rector of Marwood, in Devonshire, 
to Miss Gower, late of Cobham, in 
Surry.—At Cambridge, Mr. Robt. Gee, 
attorney, to Miss M. Gee, 2d daughter 
of Mr. G.—Mr. S. Storr, plumber and 
glazier, of Wisbeach, to Miss Shepherd, 
eldest daughter of Mr. S. 8. of the 
golden lion tavern, Peterborough. 

Died.| At Wisbeach, Mr. J. Nixon, 
wheelwright.—At Ramsey, in the co. 
of Huntingdon, in his 41st year, Mr, 
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Geo. Wilkinson, attorney.—In Sloane bridge and haven to the place called 
Square, Chelsea, Mr. Robert Wild, at- Pelly Beak above mentioned. 


torney,; of Ely.—Aged 42, the Rev. D. 


Rayley, B. D. fellow and dean of St. of the 


Died.) At Bodmyn, Lieut. Wills, 
yal navy. —Lately, near Truro, 


John’s College, Cambridge, and vicar Mrs. Incledon, relict of the late Mr. I. 
of Madingley, in this county. This surgeon, of St. Keverne, and mother of 
gentleman was very suddenly seized Mr. 1. the celebrated vocal performer.— 
with a succession of convulsive fits on Lately, in the West Indies, Captain W. 


Monday morning, and expired about 

four o'clock on Wednesdae afternoon. 

—Aged 62, Mr. R. Wallis Nash, of 

Pampisford.—Jn his 23d yéar, Mr. C. 

Harwood, only son of J. H. esq. of 

Exning Hall, near Newmarket. 
CHESHIRE. 

There are now in the county jail of 
Chester, three unfortunate persons con- 
fined there for debt, whose united ages 
amount to 213 years, and the sum of 
of their united debts to only 38/. 5s. 

Married.| ‘The Rev. Mr. Harding, 
of Church Stretton, to Miss M. Shaw, 
of Congleton.—At Stockport, Mr. Da- 
vis, of the Buxton Theatre, to Miss 
Kershaw.—H. Potts, esq. of Chester, 
to Miss A. Taylor, late of Moston, in 
Lancashire. 

Died.) Mr. Robt. Jones, lieutenant 
and quarter-master in the Isdulas regi- 
ment of volunteer infantry, and many 
years paymaster-serjeant in the regiment 
of Carnarvonshire militia — At Maccles- 
field, Mrs. Sutton, wife of Mr. S. tin- 

late worker.—At Nantwich, aged 62, 

{r. T. Jackson, merchant.—At Rathin, 
Mrs. Jones, wife of the Rev. T. J. a 
dissenting minister.—At Denbigh, Mrs. 
Edwards, innkeeper.—At her seat, in 
the county of nbigh, Mrs. Yorke, 
widow of the late Philip Y. esq. of Er- 
thig, a tender-hearted woman, that ever 
dealt out her bread to the hungry, and 
was full of good works and alms deeds. 
—Mrs. Ellis, widow, of Cornist, near 
Flint.—At his lodgings in West Smith- 
field, H. Evans, esq. of Machynteth, 
in Montgomeryshire. 

CORNWALL. 

Application is intended to be made 
to Parliament, in the course of the en- 
suing session, for powers to improve the 
haven of Botreaux Castle, within the 
parishes of Minster arid Forsbury, in 
this county, and for making a navigable 
canal and bason from a certain place 
called Pelly Beak, within the said pa- 


rishes, or one of them, to a certain 
bridge called Valency, alias Botreaux 
Castle bridge, near to the said haven, 
and near to the bed of Valency river, 
and running from and through the said 


Stevens, of St. Ives. 
CUMBERLAND. 

A collection of original ballads, in 
the Cumberland dialect, with explana- 
tory notes anda glossary, has been re- 
cently published by Mr. T. Anderson, 
of Carlisle. We ‘shall with pleasure 
extract the following ballad from the 
abovementioned volume, to serve as a 
specimen of the Cumberland poetry. 


JWOHNY AND MARY. 


b 
Young Mary was canny and bonny as 
onie lass, 
Jwohny was lusty and weel to be seen ; 
Young Marv was ave the best dancer at 
murry-neets, 
Jwohny had won monie a belt on the 
green ; 
Lang, lang they were sweethearts, and 
nwolish’d: by neybers, 
Th’ auld fwok they talk’d and oft 
bragged o’ the twee : 


For Jwohny thought ain i’ the warl like 


Mary, 
And Mary thought Jwohny aw she 
wished to see. 
2. 
Awe swope guid yell is a peer body’s 
comfort, 
But wo be to him that oft drinks till 
blinfod ; 
Young Jwohny ae day off wi’ bigg te 
the market, 
And drank with some neybors, he 
little thought how : 
His auld faddder watch'd till the black 
hour o’ midneet, 
Without his dear Jwohny the naig 
gallop'd heame ; 
They sought and they fan him that 
mwornin 7?’ Eden, 
Among the green busses that nod 
owre the stream. 


3. 
Auld Gibby he gowls and aye talks of 
his Jwhony, 
And sits by his greave and oft meks 
a sad meane ; 
Peer Mary, the flower of aw flow’rs ? 
the parish, 
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Nett hods up her head, now her 
Jwohny ‘is geane: 
The dangerous yel-house kills Yonie 
brave fellows, 
To get heame quite swober can neer 
be thought wrang ; 
Nae guid comes of drinking—Ye lads 
aw around me, 

At fair or at market, aye think o’ my 

sang. 

It is intended to apply to Parliament 
in the ensuing session, for powers to 
widen the old roads, and to divert part 
of them, which roads lead from the 
bridge called Calder bridge, through the 
market towns of Ravenglass and Bootle, 
all in* Cumberland, to Doddonbridge, 
which unites the county of Cumberland 
to that of Lancaster 

Several improvements are in contem- 

lation, relating to the harbour of 
Vhitehaven, and the roads leading to 
the same. ~ Certain additional bianches 
are to be made and annexed to the said 
roads, and new toll houses are to be 
erected on the same. Also it is intend- 
ed to light and pave the said town of 
Whitehaven. 

Mr. Curwen has it in contemplation 
to establish a new Agricultural Society, 
at Workington, the first nheeting to be 
held in October next. The subscribers 
are not to exceed one guinea per annum 
each, nor to be less than five shillings. 
The premiums are to be confined to 
candidates residing within the townships 
or parishes of Workington, Harring- 
ton, Dissington Dean, Seaton, Flimby 
Broughton, Dearham, and Camerton. 

Married.| At the temple of Hymen, 
in Gretna Green, Mr. R. Bunyan, aged 
18, to Miss Margaret Nicholson, both 
of Carlisle. The young lady is possess- 
ed of a handsome fortune, and being 
weary of the restraint of old aunts, 
dnennas, and relations, who, like the 
dragon in the days of yore, that defended 
the garden of the Hesperides, watched 
the golden prize as closely as a cat 
watched a mouse, heroine like, eloped 
by the assistance of her resolute para- 
mour, under the fayourable auspices of 
the deity-boy yclep'd Cupid, and arrived 
safely at the place of destiny, leaving be- 
hind a number of less favoured suitors. 
Old Joe, the ancient son of Vulcan, offi- 
ciated as high priest on the occasion, 
and completed the felicity of the young 
people, by rendering them to each others 
arms. It seems that the present season 
has been upusually propitious to matri- 
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mony, to the very great “emeolument of 
the old coupler, who is likely, we are 
told, to reap a golden harvest. Among 
others, a gentleman turned of 60 res 
paired to the celebrated Graziney, with a 
blooming damsel of 160! ‘The business. 
was speedily completed, and this happy 
couple were united, conformably to the 
rites and customs of the place. As the 

ntleman was liberal in quaffing and 
Faniing round his libations of brandy, 
Joe's favourite liquor, this lively bride- 
groom insisted upon having the cere- 
mony repeated, as it was the fourth 
time he had visited the Green on the 
same errand: he had paid, he said, four 
times, and he would be married a fifth 
for nothing. Joe, who is naturally of 
a pliant temper, consented, again rivetted 
the hymeneal chain, and the doubly- 
secured couple reeled off towards their 
habitation in the city of Carlisle, the 
bridegroom: declaring that if he should 
have occasion to be married twenty 
times yet to come, it should never be 
said of him that he had gone without 
calling at the old shop !—At Egremont, 
the Rev. Mr. Lindow, A.B. of Cleator, 
and rector of Connistone, to Miss Gray 
son, of Woed End, near Egremont.— 
At Carlisle, Mr. P. Crane, to Miss B, 
Caldbeck.— Mr. J. Thomson, banker, 
of London, to Miss H. Parkins.—At 
Skidbrook, after a tender courtship of 
five days duration, Mr. Paddinson, 
grazier, aged 07, to Miss Elizabeth 
Barr, likewise aged 67 !—At Kirlington, 
Mr. Henry Dodd, aged 60 years, to 
Miss Eleanor Irving, aged 17 years and 
upwards! The bridegroom is nearly G 
feet in height, and his charming bride 
of the pigmy race, being only 4 fret and 
3inches in height. Old January, it 
seems, had some very potent difficulties 
to surmount, before he could prevail 
upon his lovely May to smile upon 
him. In short, he had two other 
hoary-headed sexagenaries to chace from 
the field, whose masterly manceuvres, as 
the Cumberland papers assert, ** shewed 
a great deal of veteran skill in the tactics 
of love.” 

Died.| At Carlisle, aged 88, Mrs. 
Dor. Carlyle, retict of the late Dr. C. 
and mother to the late chancellor of 
this diocese —Mrs. Hetherington, wite 
of Mr. H. clothier. On returuing home 
from a visit, when she had a remarkable 
flow of spirits, this lady couaplained of 
a slight indispesition, weit to bed, and 
very shortiy aiicry expired, 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

It is in contemptlation to make im- 
provements in the harbour of Bude, 
couformably to a report of a plan lately 
delivered to the subscribers, by Mr. 
Rogers ; the work to be completed by 
Mr. John Heard. Engineer, in a proper 
effectual and substantial manner, as the 
advertisement states. 

Married.| At Dawlish, J. Herman, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Miss Drury, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. D. of Cock- 
wood, in this County.—At Toiness, 
Mr. J. Harrison jun. brewer, to Miss 
Harnaman.—At Teignmouth.—Mr. G. 
Dunsford, jun. merchant, of Tiverton, 
to Miss Parry.—At Exeter, Macbride, 
esq. son of the late Admiral M. to Mrs. 
Starkey.—At ‘Tiverton, J. Coles, esq; 
Captain in the Ist Regiment of the 
Somersetshire Militia, to Miss Marcella 
Carill Carew, third daughter of the late 
Sir Thomas Carew, bart.—At Tavitonk, 
Mr. Larley, merchant, of Bristol to Miss 
G. Lang. At Exeier, Cap. W. Fitz- 

erald, of the 4th Regiment of Dragoon 
Tot. to Miss E. C. Veale, of ‘Tre- 
veala House, in Cornwall —Mr. Par- 
tridge, woollen-manufacturer, to’ Miss 
F. ‘I’. Trueman, fourth daughter of the 
late Mr. R. 'T. Printer.—Mr.G. West- 
lake, son of Mr. Alderman W. to Miss 
Cummins, late of Totness—Mr. W. 
Croote, land-surveyor, of Chumuleigh, 
to Miss Sweet, of Burston, in the parish 
of Zeal. —At ‘Tiverton, M. J. Garns- 
worthy, thatcher, aged 72, to Miss S. 
Willamott, aged 21!—Mr. 'T. Hake, 
organist, to Miss A. M. Gordon, elder 
daughter of Captain W. A. G. both of 
Exeter. 

Died| At Exeter, Mr. R. Coffin, for- 
merly an engraver, bat who for some 
years past had retired from all business. 
— AtPlymouth, John Haron, esq; for- 
merly an eminent accouirement maker 
to the army, but who had retired on a 
fortune acquired by honest, persevering 
indusiry.— At Plymouth Dock, Mr. J. 
Hohnan, jun.—Mr. R. Banks,  silver- 
smith and jeweller—At Exmouth, Mr. 
A. Wynne, eldest son of G. W. esq. 
of Liss Place, in Hampshire. 

DERBYSUIKE. 

Married.| he Rev. Rd. Bentley, 
vicar of Leek, in Staffordshire, to Miss 
Lomas, of Glutton, near Buxton, in 
this county.—- At Derby, Edward Moor 
‘able, esq. of Birmingham, to -Miss 
Allisop.— At Wisksworth, P. Arkwright, 
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esq; third son of Richard A. esq. of 
Willersley, to Miss Mary Anne Hurt, 
second daughter of C. H. esq.—Mr. E. 
Maffey, farmer and grazier, of Swarke- 
stone, near Derby, to Mrs. Hemsley, 
of Thrampton, county of Nottingham. 
Died | At Matlock. on his way to Bris- 
tol, aged 17, Master J. Nesbitt White, 
only son of J. W. esq. of Doncaster.— 
At Fx doiclaey aged 56, Mrs Ellen 
Higton.—At Totley, in the parish of 
Dronfield, aged 23, Mr. Thomas Brom- 
head. Being a member ot the Order of 
Odd Fellows, his remains were attended 
to the grave, by a funereal procession 
consisting of about SO brothers, who 
conducted themselves in such order and 
behaved with such propriety as bore 
ample testimony to the superior excel- 
lence of that institution.— Aged 22, Mrs. 
Gawthorn, wife of the Rev. James G. 
minister of the Independent Meeting 
Housey at Brookside, and daughter of 
Mr. Pritchard, bookseller, of Derby. 


ESSEX. 

Died.| At Chelmsford, in her 17th 
year, Miss Priscilla Wood, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. E. W. ironmonger.—AtCol- 
chester, Mrs. Blythe, wife of Mr. D. B. 
merchant.—Aged 80, Humphrey Carl- 
ton, esq.—Mr. R. Dixon, currier and 
leather-cutter, of Springfield-lane, near 
Chelmsford.—The Rev. W. Stevenson, 
rector of Borley and Lagenhoe.—Cap- 
tain Lawe, store-keeper at Landguard 
Fort. In his earlier years this meri- 
torious officer had been engaged in fif- 
teen pitched battles and cg. en skir- 
mishes, without, however, having re- 
ceived any wound or personal injury.— 
He had served under Generals Wolfe, 
Monckton, and Townshend ; also as 
assistant engineer at the sieges of Bel- 
leisle and Martinico, and under General 
Carlton at the assault of Quebec by Ge- 
neral Montgomery.—Dr. Miller, of 
Wakering, near Southend. Being on 
his return from visiting one of his pa- 
tients in the island of Foulness, he was 
suddenly surprised and overtaken by the 
rushing in of the tide, and thereby un- 
fortunately drowned.—At Great Cog- 
gershall, Mr. W. Dixon, many years an 
eminent surgeon tiere. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

An application is intended to be made 
to Parliament in the ensuing session, 
for power to take down the present 
bridge, known by the name of the 
Westgate-bridge, and situated in the 
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parishes of St. Nicholas and St. Mary 
de Lode, both within the city of Glou- 
cester ; and also for powers to build a 
new bridge across the river Severn, in 
the said parishes at or near the place 
where the aforesaid Westgate-bridge 
now stands. 4 

Marnied.| At Cirencester, at the 
Ouaker’s “Meeting-house, Benjamin 
Davis, esq. of Sicepscombe, to Miss 
Worme.—At Siston, in this county, 
P.'T. Wykeliam, esq. of Thame-park, 
Oxfordshire, to Miss H. L Trotman, 
of Siston-court.—At Lvesham, Mr. T. 
Caddick, druggist and grocer, of Tewks- 
bury, to Miss M. Pearce, daugiter of 
Mr. P. grocer. 

Died | At Gloucester, Mrs. Driver, 
wife of Mr. WD. hair-dresser.—Mrs. 
Read, wife of Mr. S. ii. glover.—At 
Tewkesbury, Mrs. Hope, talow-chand- 
ler and soay-boiler.—At isrecon, South 
Wales, Mrs. Powell, wife of Mr. P. 
eurrier.—Mrs. \Vells, of Court Robert, 
near Abergavenny. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Notice has lately been given by pub- 
lic advertisement, that it 1s intended to 
erect a new turnpike-gate, called a 
check or side-gate, at the end of Hol- 
mer-lane, near to the end of Shelwick- 
lane, in this county; and likewise a 
new turnpike-gate at the top of Larpet- 
Jane; bat with an intimation that the 
producing of a ticket from any of the 
Hereford city gates, or from Stretton, 
Lugbridge or Mordiford-gates, shall se- 
cure an cxemption from additional pay- 
ment, and moreover, that such waggons 
and carts as shall not have previously 
passed the space of 100 yards, on the 
turnpike road, shall likewise be ex- 
empted. 

KENT. 

A plan is in agitation for construct- 
ing a new harbour at Dover, on a very 
extensive scale: it is proposed to carry 
it up a valley on the east side of the 
town to the very end of it, which is 
computed to be upwards of a mile in 
length. Both wet and dry docks are 
included in the above plan, which is 
stated to be calculated for the accommo- 
dation and repair of both ships employed 
in the merchants’ service, and of ships 
of war. A minor improvement is like- 
wise in agitation at the same place, and 
engineers have been lately measuring 
the ground at the hack of the rope 
walk. This is all marshy ground, and 
@asy to be excavated; aad hus likewise 
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a good back water. If this were made 
navigable up to the victualling-office, 
which stands at the extremity of the 
town of Dover, it would save to the 
nation the sum of between three and 
four thousand pounds a year, which is 
now expended in land-carriage, to send 
the stores of the men of war down ta 
the victualling-office to be shipped. 

Married. At Rochester, the Rev. 
J. Griffiths, master of the King’s school 
in that city, to Miss S. Jones, eldest 
daughter of the Rey. J. J. one of the mi- 
nor canons of the cathedral. 

Died.| At Canterbury, Mr. Marsh, 
baker.—Of an apoplectic fit, aged 62, 
Mrs. Wilkes, who Nad for several years 
past acted as a nurse in different families 
of respectability, in this county, and 
wh» had ever conducted herself with 
propriety and creditability of character 
in the duties of her profession.—Aged 
Ot, Mrs. Body.—Mrs. Parren, wite of 
Mr. P. tailor.—At Rochester, Mr. W, 
Cooper, surgeon. Mr. T. Baldock, 
hoyman.—At Maidstone, in an advane- 
ed age, Mrs. Fawcett, a maiden lady.— 
Of a cancer in his mouth, Mr. R. Por- 
dig, coal-meter.—At -Folkstone, sud- 
denly, aged 42, Mrs. Stredurck.—Miss 
Charlotte Gill, daughter of Mr. G. sure 
geon.~—At Tenterden, in his 40th year, 
Mr. Ab. Merralls, grazier—At Rams- 
gate, aged OO, Mr. G. Sayer, builder.— 
At Deane, Mrs. M‘Lean, wife of Mr. 
L. M‘Lean, accountant of the chest at 
Greenwich.—At Wye, aged 58, Mrs. 
Warner, of the Flying Horse inn. 

LANCASHIRE. 

{ntended new turnpike-road—From 
or near the new market-place near 
John’s church, in Manchester, across 
the river Irwell, through or near a cer- 
tain road called the Back-lane, in Sal- 
ford, to the village of Eccles, all in this 
county ; also a new turnpike-road from 
Rochdale to Huddersfield, is in agi- 
tation. 

Married.| At Warton, near Lancas- 
ter, the Rev. R. A. Singleton, curate 
of Blackley chapel, to Miss Ellen Far- 
rener.~At Bury, after a courtship ot 


just two days, Mr. James Whittle, to 


Miss Alice Horrocks—the united ages 
of this happy brace of amorous chickens 
amount to 143 years —Mr. Edward 
Mason, land-surveyor, to Miss S. Royle, 
both of Chorlton.—Mr. W. Grimshaw, 
of Manchester, to. Miss M. Mellor, 
daughter of Mr. M. printer, of Bireh- 
acre, near Chorley. —Mr. John Scott, 
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cordwainer, of Bolion, aged 64, to 
Miss Mary Hacken, of Skerton, aged 
19.—Mr. J. Stanley, nurseryman, of 
Broughton, to Miss M. Wibberley, of 
Manchester.—At Kirkbridze, in the Isle 
of Man, J. Bennett, esq. of Broughton, 


4n this county, to Mrs. Shimnon, relict 


of the late Rt. S. esq.—At Ulverstone, 
Mr. T. Park, tobacconist, to Mrs. 
Foulkes, relict of the late Captain J. F. 
of Liverpool—At Puiney-park, J. P. 
Lindo, esq. to Miss M. Frager.—Mr. 
W. Lazonby, ironmonger, to Miss Hut- 
chinson, both of Manchester. 

Died.) At Manchester, Mrs. Thack- 
tray, wife of Joseph T. esq.—Mrs. 
Thomlinson, of the Hope and Anchor 
public-house.—Mr. J. Taylor, dealer in 
flour.—Aged 42, Mrs. Satterfield, of 
Longsight—At Liverpool, Mr. -M. 
Graham, merchant.— Mr. T. Thomas, 

rinter.—At Bolton, aged 93, Mrs. M. 
_ peo Blackburn, Mr. T. Moul- 
den, manufacturer.—Aged 61, Mr. G. 
Ainsworth, formerly a serjeant in the 
first battalion of Lancashire militia— 
At Westwood, near Wigan, aged up- 
wards of 80, Miss Gerard, a maiden 
Jady.—On the 21st of June last, at 
Montego bay, in the island of Jamaica, 
Captain W. Kilpatrick, of the ship 
Watt, of Liverpool.—Also, at the same 
place, on the 30th of June last, aged 
20, Mr. W. Jameson, son of the late 
Mr. W. J. wine-merchant, of Liver- 
00h.—At Kirby Lonsdale, the Rev. 'T. 
Frolden, of Halsall, near Liverpool. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

On Wednesday, September 4, at a 
general mecting of the inhabitants of 
Leicester, held at the Exchange, and 
convened by the worshiptul Kdmond 
Winfen, Esq. mayor, pursuant to a 
public ady ettisement or requisition for 
that purpose, signed by Drs. Ar- 
nold, and by Dr. Vaughan, physicians, 
as likewise by the other physicians, and 
hy the Rev. Thomas Robinson, and all 
ihe other clergy of the town; it was 
resolved and unanimously declared to be 
the sense of the meeting, that in consi- 
deration of the many lives which have 
heen anally lost in and near the town 
of Leicester, of late vears, by drowning 
and other canses of suspended anima- 
tion, an institution, en the principles 
and plon of the Roval Humane Society 
in London, should be immediately esta- 
blished in the town and neighbourhood ; 
and that a eemmittee shduld be forth. 
with appointed to consider of the best 


mode to carry into effect the objects of 
the meeting. A gentleman of the town, 
Dr. Alexander, has, at his own expence, 
generously provided a complete resus- 
citating apparatus, with its necessary ap- 
pendages, intended for ane of the receiv- 
Ing rooms ;—so that, as a correspondent 
of the Leicester Herald expresses it, 
**- old father Soar will shortly. have 
likewise to boast ofa valuable institution, 
which has jong been one of the greatest 
ornaments to the banks of the_ rivers 
Wreake and Eye, and to the. town of 
Melton Mowbray, &c. &e.” 

* Married.| Mr. Simmons, chemist and 
druggist, of Leicester, to Miss Mary 
Ford, of Ceventry.—At Wolverton, in 
Buckinghamshire, Charles Bosworth, 
esq. of Brampion, near Market Harbo- 
rough, to Miss Ratclitfe.—Mr. Beke- 
well, of Derby, to Miss Ashforth, of. 
Castle Donington. 

Died.| At Leicester, Mr. Thornton, 
shoemaker.—Mr. Banner, frame-smith 
—Mr. Toone, collar and whip maker. 
—Mrs. Walker, wife of Mr. Wim 1 
merchant—a woman of an amialije cha- 
racter, exemplary for Ger rational pict 
and active in her chariiable Dutle 
—In her Suh year, Mrs. Ayscough, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

All the works of that extcnsive and 
complicated undertaking, the Grand 
Junction Canal, are now compieied. 
‘The stupendous embankment that had 
been ratsed between the villages, of 
Wood\erton and Cosgrove, near io the 
market-town of Stoney Stratiord, has 
been lately opened for the use of trade 
and internal navigation. ‘The incon- 
venience of passing ane locks by the side 
of this work, four down and five up, is 
now eompletely avoided, and one _ ae 
sheet of water is formed and obtained, 
extending from the village of Stoke 
Bruerne to a certain place a few miles 
south of Fenny Stratford. Another 
level of water is likewise obtained, a 
considerable way on the Buckingham 
collateral branch, reaching to within 
the distance of about one mile fram that 
town. ‘lhe arches erected under this 
embankment, to create a passage for the 
river Ouse, which-arches were believed 
and reported to be ina sinking. state 
soon after the central arches were struck, 
are at present considered as sufficiently 
firm, and the embankment is thought 
to possess all imaginable strength and 
durability. The branch and iron rail 
way intended to connect the Grand 
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Junction Canal with the river Nen, at 

orthampton, as also the works of 
the Northamptonshire and Leicester- 
shire Union Canal, are respectively car- 
rying on with great activity and dili- 
gence; and the completion of the same 
may be very shortly expected to be pub- 
licly announced. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| The Rev. Fred. H. Neeve, 
to Miss Efizabeth Stone, daughter of 
the late R. S.J esq. of Chislehurst, in 
Kent.—The Rev. C. Doyley Aplin, of 
Adderbury, to Miss C. Newman, of 
Finmore-house. 

Died.| At Oxford, aged 44, Mr. 
W. Cooper, livery-stable-keeper.—Mr. 
J. Walker, cooper. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Application is intended to be made to 
Parliament, in the ensuing session, for 
powers to make provision for varying 
and altéring the works already autho- 
rized and directed to be made by a former 
act, which said alteration will consist in 
the erecting of a new solid dam across 
thé river Avon, at or near a certain 
place called the Redcliffe, in the parish 
of Bedminster, in the county of So- 
merset, which said-new dam is intend- 
ed to keep up the water in the rivers 
Avon and Froome, above the said dam ; 
and also in the erection of an over-fall- 
dam between the present course of the 
river Avon, and the new intended 
course thereof, at or near the place call- 
ed the Redcliffe, aforesaid, for the pur- 
pose of passing the waste water from 
the floating harbour ; the said over-fall 
to be provided with proper gates, &c. 
for excluding the tide water from 
the said floating harbour, and also to 
be provided with culverts, sluices or 
ground hatches, for scouring the said 
floating harbour, and for laying the 
same dry, whenever such a measure 
shall be judged: necessary for the sake 
of repairing the said floating harbour ; 
and with a further alteration for making 
the two locks.at the westward end of 
the canal or entrance bason, at Rown- 
ham Meads in that part of the parish 
of Clifton, which lies in the city of 
Bristol, forty-five feet wide at least, and 
thirty-three feet wide, at the least, re- 
spectively ; and with a further altera- 
tion, providing for the making of a road 
or way from a bridge now erecting. by 
the Bristol Dock Company, in. the pa- 
rish of Temple, in the city of Bristol, 
and which will be known by the name 
Vol. LV. 
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of Hillsbridge, through part of the se» 
veral — of Temple and St. Ma 
Redcliffe, in the said city, and throug 
rt of the parish of Bedminster, which 
ies in the said city, over the saidé dam, 
proposed to be erected across the river 
Avon, at or near the Redcliffe, through 
part of the parish of Clifton which lies 
within the said city, into the Hotwell 
road there, and for erecting turnpike-gates 
thereon, and also for making a road 
along the side of the said canal, now 
excavating by the Bristol DockCompany, 
through part of the several parishes of 
St. Philip and Jacob, and St. George's, 
in the county of Gloucester, and for 
erecting turnpike-gates thereon. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. - 

One of the windows in the cathedral 
church of Litchfield, is now filled with 
the stained glass that has been purchas- 
ed by the Dean and Chapter, from a 
ruined abbey in France. It contains 
three scriptural subjects, all entire, viz. 
Christ appearing to the apostle; and 
Thomas; the Descent of the Holy Ghost, 
and the Day of Judgment. The date is of 
the year 1534, and the whole is allow- 
ed to be one of the finest, specimens of 
this art now in the kingdom. 

SURRY. 

Died.| 'Thomas Curtis, esq. of Red- 
stone-house, Reigate, beloved and la- 
mented by all who knew him, for the 
goodness of his heart, the steadiness 
and warmth of his friendships, and for 
his ‘amiable and social qualities, 

WESTMORELAND. 

Married.| At Kendal, Mr. Alderman 
Berry, to Mrs. Wilkinson, widow. 

Died.) At Kendal, Mrs. Webster, 
relict of the late Mr. F. W. architect. 
—At Skelsmergh, near Kendal, aged 
94, Mr. J. Coulthwaite. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The Dock Company at Hull, are al- 
tering and adapting their extensive 
range of warehouses, adjoining to the * 
Legal Quay on the south side of the 
Dock, and their timber and deal yards 
on the north side of the Dock, so as to 
enable them to receive into the same all 
kinds of goods, &c. allowed to be impor- 
ted into Hull, under an Act lately passed, 
permitting certain goods imported into 
Great Britain, ‘* to be secured in ware- 
houses without payment of duty.” 
The accommodation which this mea- 
sure will afford to merchants of every 
description, by enabling them to land 
nn their goods, without 
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payment of: the, duties of customs and 
excise : and to export to other nations, 
ar sell the same for home consumption, 
is likely to increase considerably, the 
trade of the port, and the revenues of 
the Dock Company. 

IRELAND. 

Marriage. At Loftus Hill, near, 
Dublin, Su E. B. Littlehales, bart. to 
the Right Hon, Lady Elizabeth Fitzge- 
rald, daughter to the late Duke of Le- 


iaster. 

Died.} In Dublin, J. M. Heatley, esq. 
late of Rosemount.—At Leislip. Castle, 
the Hon, Mrs. Cavendish, wie of the 
Hon, G. ©. andson to the.Right Hon. 
Lady Waterpark.—At Dublin, in. her 
89th year, at her house in NJerrion-square, 
the Countess Dowager of Massarene. She 
was married in the year 1741, to Lord 
Viscount Massarene, who was created an 
Earl in the year 1756, and died in 
1757. Her Ladysbip had been a. very 
beautiful accomplished woman, and re- 
tained her vivacity to the last.—-Also, Sir 
Thomas Leighton, bart. and banker. 
This gentleman, early in. life, was an 
humble trader in the. town of Strabane, in. 
Ireland, and after wards enlisted himself as 
asoldier in the service of the Hon, East 
Jidia Compaay. It was his good for- 
tune to be confined in the same prison 
with the late General: Mathews, who pre- 
viously to his unfortunate catastrophe, 
entrusted to the care of Mr. Leighton, 
jewels and property. to an immense 
amount, to be delivered to the General’s 
family ; if he, Mr. Leighton, should be 
so fortunate as to effect hisescape, The 
General, moreover, to insure Mr. L’s, 
fidelity, presented him with a considerable 
sum, As Mr. L. possessed a strong un- 
derstanding, he soon acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge of the oriental tongues, 
and being on that account employed some 
times.as an interpreter, he contrived some 
time afterwards to accomplish his escape. 
After assuming various disguises, and en- 
countering many perilous adventures, he 
arrived in the metropolis of Britain, and 
waiting on the General’s widow, Mrs. 
Mathews, delivered to her the last letter 
ef her husband, together with the treasure. 
By her his fidelity was rewarded, agrec- 
ably to common report, with the sum of 
20,0001. Mr. L. immediately wrote to 
Ireland, to enquire fora beloved wife and 
ebild, whom he had left behind him, and 
sent hkewise thither a sum of money to 
djscharge the debts he had contracted pre- 
‘ously to his going abroad, He found 
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that his wife, whom he hat left young, 
handsome. and unprotected had, by honest 
industry supported herse!f andher daugh- 
ter, who then was LO years. of age, and. 
even bestowed upon her an educauon su- 
perior to her humble means. Mr. L. 
then proceeded to take. an. elegant house in 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin ; he likewise 
purchased the seat near Dublin, that had 
belonged to’ the late Lord Chief Baron 
Foster, father of the. present. Mr. Foster, 
chancellor of the Inish exchequer. New 
carriages were also built forhim. Mr. L, 
afterwards embarked the.greatest. part of 
his property ina barking house which has 
proved a very. successful. speculation.— 
Lady L. whe was unusally respected as a 
mild, amiable woman; died‘ sometime. 
since, and Jeft Sir Thomas a numerous 
family. 
SCOTLAND. 

Died} At Tarlogle, Aug 16, Lord; 
Ankerville, one of: the Senators of the 
College of Justice, at Edinburgh.— At 
Shapinshay, aged 57, the. Rev. Dr. G. 
Barry. He was. a native of Berwicksh. 
was educated in the University of Edin« 
burgh, and acted for sometime as teacher of 
the sons of some gentlemen in Orkney, by. 
by whose patronage he was appointed 
second minister of the royal burgh and an- 
cient cathedral of Kirkewall, from whence 
about Q years ago, or upwards, he was 
translated to the island and:parish of Sha 
pinshay. His statistical account of his. 
two parishes, published by Sir John Sin- 
clair, first rescued his name from. obscurity. 
For several years past, Dr. B. employed, 
his leisure. houcs in composing a natural) 
and civil history of all the islands, 67 in 
number, which, compose the Orkneys, 
comprehending an account of their origi- 
nal population, their ancient history while 
an independent principality, whose. wa-- 
like princes, in alliance with Norway and: 
Denmark, ranked with the other princes. 
of Europe—also, an account of the present 
condition of these islands, and the means 


by which they may be improved. This: 


history was published 4 or 5.months agai 
in Edinburgh, in one lage quarto vol.. 
illustrated by a map of.all the isles, friths 
and harhours, and also with twelve en~ 
graved plates of the mast grand and inte- 
resting objects of antiqnity.—This very 
curious histo-y of one of the most seques- 
tered provinces of North Britain, will, 
from the depth of its research, the accu- 
racy of the narrative, and the elegance of 
its composition, transmit the name of the 
author with some celeb. ity to future ages, 
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By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll. of 140ibs. 


Avoirdupoise, from the Returns received in the Week ended Sept. 14, 1805. 


















































































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat., Rye. |Barley| Oats. Wheat.; Rye. ;Barley.) Oats. 
s. dis. djs. di & s djs dis. djs. d 
Middlex|] 78 1) 44 11! 39 go 11j Essex .....4 79 4144 3) 39 6 34 © 
Surrey .| 90 4) 42 6) 40 8 35 4 2» | 86 6 40 6137 3 
Hertford} 76 2) 44 6) 48 3] 29 3jSussex..-..- 106 oO 34 6 
Bedford | 73 5) 46 4) 45 6) 31 7) See eee 81 2) 42 O] 38 9) 36 4 
Huntin. | 76 2 43 6| 26 of'Cambridge....| 75 6 25 10 
Northa.| 85 4) 57 6) 4 9] 29 oj'Norfolk..... 719 3 332 
Rutland.) 89 0 48 o} 28 .. | 82 5) 62 3150 3) 27 
Leicestr.| 92 © 47 6) 28 6))York ...... 80 3] 82 8 38 111 27 3 
Notting.| 88 8) 64 9 49 of 3r OL er 28 7 
Derby ..} 93 6 33 10} Northumberland] 87 2! 56 ©} 48 © 28 1 
Stafford} 98 2 45 4| 32 gljCumberland 85 6) 55 4) 41 10] 29 6 
Salop ..j102 2} 70 8] 56 o| 29 6] Westmorland. | 99 © 6 2) 4% 4) 33 4 
Herefor.| 87. 5] 54 4] 47 5| 28 ojLancaster 97 8 33 3 
Wor’str.| 97 2 49 1| 32 gpChester..... 93 9—-——|-—| © 4 
Warwic.j102 3 54 6) 34 1} Flint . Seer a 53 —— 
Wilts. .| 84 4 48 oO} 32 Denbigh . 102 5) | 57 5) 32 @ 
Berks ..| 74 7} 48 0] 4x oO} 31 Anglesea . 84 0 52 0 
Oxford .} 82 8 48 10 30 7},Carnarvon 97 5I 4,27 0 
Bucks. .| 75 4 46 6| 35 3)Merioneth .. .|101 / 54 9 29 8 
Brecon .|100 o} 64 O} 5x 5| 24 oiCardigan ....| 84 22 8 
Montgo| 97 8 ———| 23 8} Pembroke .. .| 74 50 6122 0 
Radnor.| 94 3} 48 11| 26 x1/Carmarthen . | 98 ; 
Glamorgan .. .J105 1 58 8, 27. 0 
. Gloucester .. .] 99 I 49 7| 30 @ 
'Somerset ..+ | 95 50 0, 28 3 
‘Monmouth . . ./102 -— 
Rey of England ant alee. oo alin os 3 sda 
eat 9. r1d.; Rye sss. ad.; Barleyfconwall ... 102 1 ' 48 2 30 10 
46s. 11d. 3 Oats 30s. 3d. Dorset .. 0349 46 0 36 6 
ae eearore | 88 9 4r 0:36 $8 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


N the southern counties, latter harvest is either finishing, or entirely and happily 
finished, the beans rising beyond expectation, both in point of quality and quanti- 
ty. Throughout the late and northern parts of the island, great part of the crops is 
securely housed ; the wheat and oats particularly good. In general this year, See 
and oats, the least productive crops. Barleys, in many parts, rough in quality, and- 
it is said, several considerable Norfolk farmers, have offered their whole crop of bar- 
ley at 30s. per quarter. Seeds ofall kinds, clover, rape, — coriander, in great 
plenty, and promising as to quality ; the same of turnips and after-grass. Vast quan- 
tities of catterpilla:s have been observed in the turnip herbage, in some districts, but 
they came too late todo much damage. Hops, as stated last month, a general bad 
crop. Scarcely any of last years wheats in the country, but an immense quantity of 
foreign, of all descriptions of quality, in the London stores. 

From the great abundance of keep, lean stock dearer, fat somewhat cheaper, pro- 
mising a reduction in price in the markets towards November. At Smithfield, Beef, 
5s. per stone, sinking the offal ; Mutton, do. ; Lamb, 5 to 6s. ; Veal, 5 to 6s. 6d. : 
Pork, 6 to Gs. 8d. Fat pigs scarce and dear, and very few large stores. Bacon as 
before. Oil] cakes, 12 guineas per thousand. 

Middlesex, September 25. 





BILL of MORTALITY, from AUG. 27, 1805, to SEPT. 24, 1805. 

CHRISTENED, | BURIED. 2Qand 5- 192/50 and 60-125 
Males 17 17g9|Males 727 142 5and10- 69/60and70- 89 
Females 865 “\Females 700} 7 10 and 20- 47)70and80- 55 
Woereof have died under two years old a) = < 20 and 30- 97/80 and 90- 30 


Between 


Peck Loaf 4s9d, 4s 6d, 4s 2d, 4s 2d 30 and 40- 125/90and100- $ 
Salt 20s per Bushel ; 44 per Ib, 40 and 50- 128 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIVIDENDS, 
August 27, 1805, to September 21, 1805, inclusive. 
[Extracted from the London Gazette.} 


BANKRUPTCIES, 


{The Solicitors’ Names are between 
parentheses. ] 
A RNOLD, T. Canterbury, grocer, 
42M (Bugg, Addie-street, Alderman- 
bury.) 

Bunn, 8. Great Charlotte-street, Black- 
friars-road, merchant (French and Co. 
Castle-stieet.) Brown, J. Wintring- 
ham, Liucolnshire, baker. (Marris and 
Co. Barton upon Humber.) Brewer, 
W. Bathpool Mills, West Monkton, 
Somersetshire, miller, (Beadon, Taun- 
ton.) Bury, R. Manchester, dry saiter 
Keaisley and Co. Manchester.) Blenk- 
insop, J. Newcastle upon Tyne, tobac- 
conist (Blow, Carlisle.) Brenan, R. 
Brown’s buildings, Saint Mary Axe, 
com dealer (Rogers, Manchester 
buildings, Westminster.) 

Clarke, J. Salisbury, haberdasher (Bru- 
mel], Aldermanbury.) 

Duffy, P. Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
wine merchant (Pasmore, Old Broad- 
street.) Driver, J. Kighley, York- 
shire, cottou spinner (Delafare, Kigh- 


ley. 

Bakes R. of the Abbey Leek, Stafford- 
shire, liquor merchant (Mills and Co. 
Leck.) Eardley, C. and T. Stockport, 
Cheshire, cotion spinners (Edge, Man- 
chester.) 

Ferneley, I’. and G. Hulme, Manchés- 
ter, cotton spinners (Halstead and Co. 
Manchester.) Farrer, T. Halifax, 
Yorkshire, cotton spinner (Wilcox, 
Halifax.) Feldwicke, J. Brighthelm- 
stone, Sussex, cordwainer (Hill, Bright- 
helmstone. ) 

Geary, H, Warrington, Lancashire, linen 
draper (Johnson and Co. Manchester.) 
Green, ‘I. Witham, Yorkshire, dealer 
(Sandwith, Hull.) 

Huddlestone, J. Leicester, victualler 
(Vhornley, Hinkley.) Headland, W. 
Stanstead, Mountfitchet, Essex, farmer 
(Capreol, Bishop’s Storford, He. ts.) 
Hall, W. Silver-street, Cheapside, 
warehouseman (Atkinson, Castle-street, 
Falcon-square.) Hutchings, H. Black- 
friars-road, tallow chandler (Charter, 
Prenicrs-street, ‘ Black-friars.) Hayes, 
G. John-street, Middlesex, merchant 
(Highmore, Qucensstreet, Cheapside.) 
Harding, $. Redcross-strect, Cripple- 
gate, baker (Dyne, Serjeant’s Inn.) 
Heyes, J. Charlon-row, Lancaster, 


dyer (Duckworth’s and Co. Manelies- 
ter.) Hodgson, . Strand, stationér 
(Street, Philpot-lane.) 

Isaac, J. Liverpool, merchant (Orred, 
Liverpool.) Johnson, T. Plect-market, 
cabinet-maker (Fitzgerald, Leman- 
street, Gocdman’s-fields.) Jefferson, 
A. W. Rathbone place, chinaman 
(Tucker, Staple’s Inn.) Jones, J. 
Hereford, plumbe: (Hill, Worcester.) 

Mercer, H. and J. Forshaw, Liverpool, 
merchants (Leigh, Liverpool.) Mvofe, 
J. Walworth, Su: rey, merchant (High- 
more, Queen-street, Cheapside. ) 

Nightingale, J. Clayton-street, Kenning- 
ton, carpenter (Huches, Clifford’s Inn.) 

Palmer, H. Mangotsfield, Glouéester- 
shire, victualler (Matin, Bristél.) 
Payne, E. ‘Taunton, druggist (Evil, 
Bath.) Petford, W. Birmingham, 
malster (Freese, Birmingham.) 

Rose, W. Great Pulteney-street, carver 
(Dawne, Hen ietta-street, Covent Gar- 
den.) Randall, W. Tooley-street, 
Southwark, ship chandler (Cuppage, 
Queen-street, Cheapside.). oundeil, 
d: Skipton, Yorkshire, grocer (Carr, 
Skipton.) 

Sutcliffe, W. Ovenden, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant (Wilcock, Halifax.) Sutherland, 
P. Portsmouth, tailor (Boswell, Gos- 
port.) 

Tripp, E. Barton upon Humber, Lincoln 
pa jomer (Marrs and Co. Barton 
upon Humber.) Tongue C. Nag’s 

ead-court, Gracechurch-street, mer- 
chant (Foulkes and Co. Holborn-court.} 
Taylor, J. Newton Moor, Lancaster, 
cotton spinner (Knight, Manchester.) 
Ternnicliff, T. Broom-yard, Hereford} 
linen draper (Foulkes and Co. Mans 
chester.) 

Wood, T. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, liquor 
merchant (Martin, Hull.) | Wilcocke, 
$. H. Liverpool, merchant (Orred, 
Liverpool.) Wetherill, W. and) W. 
Bristol, merchants (Strickland, Brist 
tol.) Walker, R. Leicester, dealer 
(Lawton, Leicester.) Willimot, J.S. 
Stamford, Lincoln, linen draper (Wilde, 
Warwick square, Newgate _ street.) 
Willmore, W. Birmingham, factor 
(Elkington, Birmingham.) 

DIVIDENDS. 

Allen, W. Manchester, banker, Sep. 25, 
Allwood,: T. Great Russel-street; cam 
ver, Oct. 22. 





























Brockbank, J. Keswick, Cumberland, 
dealer, Oct.2. Berthond, H. Adam’s- 
court, Old. Broad-street, Oct. 19. 
Bartlett, W. Portpool-lane, tallow- 
chandler, Oct. 26. Brook, S. and W. 
Webster, Morley, Yorkshire, mer- 
chants, Oct. 12.  Bottamby, S. Roys- 
ton, Cambridgeshire, inn-holder, Oct. 
29. Backler, J. the younger, War- 
minster, Wilts, clothiér, Oct. 17. 

Gurry, J. Manchester, merchant, Sept. 

_ 24. Cole, T. Daggenham, Essex, 
baker, Sept. 21. Campbell, B. Prince’s- 
square, Ratcliffe-highway, insurance- 
broker, Sept. 28. Coulthard, A. Or. 
chard-house, Cumberland, inn-keeper, 
Oct. 10. Coulthard, J. Shaws, Cum- 
berland, Oct. 10, Clerke, Rey. Sir 
W. H. Baronet, Walmersley, Lanca- 
shire, miller, Oct. 9. Curtiss, T. 
Radford, Notringham, bleacher, Oct. 

’ g. Cross, J. "Tisbury, Wilts, carpen- 
ter, Oct. 17. 

Duffy, T. Manchester, manufacturer, 
Sept. 19, Dawson, R. Oxford-street, 
Oct. 19. Dale, W. Petworth, Sus- 
sex, miller, Oct. g. Dennison, W. 
St. James’s-street, victualler, Oct. 26. 
Dane, J. W. Williamson, and R. 
Clay, Amold, Nottinghamshire, ho- 
siers, Oct. 9. 

Frost, W. Melford, Suffolk, malster, 
Sept. 27. Frost, W. Dover-street, 
Southwark, tailor, Oct. 5. Francis, G, 

_ Bridgend, Glamorganshire, shopkeepe 
Oct. 14. Furlonge, M. Guiltord- 
street, merchant, Oct. 29. Fern, R. 
B. Lichfield, wine merchant, Oct. 28. 

Greetham, S. Bedale, Yorkshire, shop- 
keeper, Oct.14. Garforth, ‘I’. Bram- 
hope, Yorkshire, co.n merchant, 
Oct. 19. 

Howell, J. Stratfield, Saye, Southamp- 
ton, farmer, Sept. 25. Hassel, F, 
Eastcheap, wine merchant, Oct. Ig. 
Hall, J. H. Finsbury-place, merchant, 
Oct. 19. Horley, W. Shoe-lane, 
baker, Oct. 19. Henley, W. New- 
ton-bushell, Devon, merchant, Oct. 
29. Howard, J. Rochdale, Lanca- 
shire, machine-maker, Oct. 10. 

Irwin, ‘I’. and J. Holden, Halifax, York. 
shire, dyers, Sept. 26. Jones, f. 

- Westbury upon ‘l'rym, Gloucester- 
shire, victualler, Oct. 5. Jones, ‘I’. 
Old passage house, Gloucestershire, 
vintner, Oct. 15. Jackson, R. West 
Winch, Norfolk, butcher, Oct. 12. 

Losh, G. and W. and J. Robinson, New- 

castle, upon, Tyne, ironmongers, Sept. 

17. Loyell, W. H, Fetter-lane, lea- 

ther seller, Oct. @ Lord, J. Eyke, 
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Parker, J. 


Rowden, J. 
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Suffolk, grocer, Oct. 2. Lane, J. T. 
Fraser, and ‘Tl’. Baylston, Nicholas-lane, 


merchants, Dec. 5. Lambert, T. 
Jervaux, Yorkshire, horse dealer, 
Oct. 15 


Moore, J. Milding-hall, Suffolk, cord- 


wainer, Sept. 26. Mosman, J. Law- 
rence Pountney-lan¢, merchant, Oct. 
19. Mobbs, Southampton, haber- 
dasher, Oct. 22. Martin, H Crescent, 
merchant, Oct. 26. Morrey, f. Cy 
late of Manchester, cotton manufactu- 
rer, Oct. 16. 


Neaves, ]. Seend, Wilts, mealman, Oct. 


7. Nuteell, J. Kingstone upon Hull, 
hatter, Oct. 8. Newbold, J. Man- 
chester, draper, Oct. 22. 

dium Wratting, Suffolk, 
farmer, Sept. 28. Pickman, W. 
Great Newport-street, watchmaker, 
Aug. 24. Piumleigh, T. late of 
Bustol, grocer, Sept. 21. Phillips, 
G. L. Hammersmith, merchant, Oct. 
22. Prettyman, W. Great Tower- 
street, cooper, Nov 16. 
Grand Junction Wharf, 
Whitefriars, Oct. 19. Roberts, D. 
Chester, ironmonger, Oct. 11. Ro- 
binson, J. junr. Liverpool, merchant, 
Oct. 1. and 15. Rawlence, M. 
Whitehall, money-scrivener, Nov. 5. 
Richardson, J. Penrith, Cumberland, 
ironmonger, Oct. 23, Reynolds, R, 
Whitechapel, wine merchant, Oct. 26, 


Speacer, P. Melford, Suttolk, dealer, 


Sept.26. Smith, W. Monk, Wear- 
mouth-shore, Devon, ship builder, Oct. 
3. Sheldrick, W. Witham, Essex, 
coach master, Oct. 26. ‘Symion:, 
E. P. and P: W. Crapp, Plaistow 
Green, Kent, Woolstaplers, Oct, 26, 
Syers, T’. Manchester, stationer, Oct. 
14. Scrape, J. Red Lion-street, Hol. 
born, stock-broker, Nov. 5. | Shaw, Jf. 
Newgate - street, linen. diaper, Sept. 
28. Saxby, H. Charltdn, Kent, gars 
dener, Oct. 19. 


Tapley, J. M. Newton, Abbott, Devon- 


shi e, shopkeeper, Oct. 1}. ‘Tayior, J. 
and IZ, Cowley, Gainsburgh, Lincoln- 
shire, merchants, Oct. 23. ‘Townsend, 
J. Ludgate-bill, laceman, Oct. 29. 
‘Tanker Icy, R. Kingstone upon Hull), 
slopseller, Oct. 8. 

Vesey, D. Woodbridge, Suffolk, shop- 
keeper, Oct. 2. , 

Whittaker, W. Manchester, merchant, 
Sept. 25, Wells, k. Oxford, liquor 
merchant, Oct. 16. 

Young, w.w. Abeidy lais mill, Gla- 
morgaushire, miller, Sept. 25. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE have received the Letter of X. C. but have not judged it a proper subject for pubs 
lication, partly because it is too diffuse, declamatory, and wordy, and partly, because, if 
it was not evidently written in a pet or fit of the spleen, as appearances would strongly 
bespeak, yet certainly a vein of contest, if not even of personal abuse, a monotonous note 
of indiscriminate censure runs through it, from beginning to end. Without entertain- 
ing the slightest idea of wounding the very delicate feelings of X.C. or of depreciating 
his weil-merited fame, as a liberal and ingenuous scholar, we must beg leave to differ 
from him fofo cele, as to the remarks and reflections which he makes on the subject of 
his letter. With regard to an Editor being particularly obliged, when called upon, to 
insert political discussions, and to correct whatever does not exactly accord with the, 
ideas of a reader,—and moreover, to insist that every one should have full liberty, and an 
epportunity given him to contradict, in different periodical publications, all such senti- 
ments on political, or other topics as he may conceive to be erroneous, and to tell his own 
opitiion thereupon—this is a concession which certaialy must ever and invariably — 
upon the nature and various circumst ances of a case.—There are, no doubt, many faint 
and obscure, and controverted questions in politics ; and many men may have many and 
different minds, and opinions as to different facts and circumstances therein ; but to seent 
hurt at a notorious and confessed, a manifestly evident, and even undeniable truth—(and ought 
not truth to be the primary object of our every research ?) to us appears astonishing, and 
amazing indeed! To deny that Mr, Pitt has frequently had the horrid mortification to 
be branded with the name of an apostate, would be weak and silly, and ridiculous in the 
extreme—and it would be equally void of all modesty, and ofall likelihood of truth, equal - 
ly repugnant to (or rather utterly exterminatory of) all reason, and all liberal and unso- 
phisticated common sense to suppose, that dispassionate, and unprejudiced, and compe- 
tent judges can hoid the opprobrium to be at all misapplied! ‘To us, it appears to be as 
clearly established in the plenitude, the original allocution of fair and candid observation, 
as any axiom in the well-known elements of Euclid. ‘To assert the contrary, would be 
quite as comical as if a person, after having classified, and defined the idea of wisdom, 
under all its different modifications, &c. &c. were to assert, with the ludicrous import- 
ance of a philosophical author, to pronounce with Johnsonian formality, that Solomon and 
Socrates were not wise men—that Abraham did not beget Isaac—and that black had 
actually changed its colour, and was become white. In short, it does not scarcely seem 

ossible for the wit of man to deny a truism so certainly and generally known, (or, at 
oy it seems very difficult to conceive it po-sible) ; for in that case, we must run direct- 
ly contrary to matter of fact, must absolutely believe virtue to be vice, and vice virtue. And 
wherefore should not truth be spoken with all convenient boldness, strongly, and tena- 
ciously,-and distinctly, and fairly nade known to all the world, and the more especially 
as this is a very great truth, almost universally agreed upon by the vox populi, and justly 
considered by the whole mass, or the collective body of the people, (interdum oulgus rectum 
videt) aS FIRMLY FIXED AN ONE AS IS A ROCK? Is it not very meet, and right, and 
reasonable, and pertinent, and necessary that a FREE MAN should boidly dare to say at 
all times, that truth is truth—even although, peradventure, it may highly offend some 
certain readers ? ‘The opinion of X.C. that “ It is the opposition who goes to every ex- 
tremity toruin the country,’’ is not only ridiculous, passionate, absurd, and rhapsodical, 
but itso far exceeds, as we must ingenuously own, all the known limits of decorum, that 
we are greatly surprised to find it in this correspondent’s letter, whose otherc ommunications 
for the Univer-al Magazine, are seemingly symptomatic, in many respects, of the finished 
gentleman. Nothing is more clearly demonstrable than the contrary opinion, for this 
obvious reason, that it is incongruous, prima facie, and it is, moreover, impossible to be 
proved with any degree of moral certainty, because opposition have never yet bad am oppcr- 
tunity of acting up to their principles: in fact, it is so wild and whimsical a notien, that we 
cannot forbear from ejaculating: O REM RIDICULAM CATO ET JocosamM! X. C. should, 
therefore, speak more diffidently concerning a matter by him taken for granted, but which 
is .o far fom being so, or to say the least of it, a fact in any questionable shape, that, in 
reality, it is no fact at all—nor is it even so much as possible, that it ever could have been 
so. Another observation, still more extraordinary occurs, in the very harsh, unwarrant- 
able epithet of “ Seditious Baronet,” as applied to that good aud excellent man, that de- 
servedly valued character, Sir Fiancis Burdctt—and, indeed, to insert such an odious im- 
putation, such an horrible calumny, without a comment apon it, might subject the pro- 
prietors of this Magazine, it is reasonable wo believe, to the vexatious consequences atten- 
dant upon a pro-ecution for a libel. 

We have alvo to thank thi, gentleman for his very excellent Poetry, which came safe 
to hand. His Questions are now wader consideration, and will be admitted in their 
course, ata proper opportunity. His arran.ements for the Poetical department cannot 
take place until the present volume be completed, previously to which we shall give it 
matu:¢ consideration, 























